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PREFACE 


The foilowi^fl ^ssaySwe intendsd to be of 
some practical ^sistance to Indian schoolboys in 
their attempts to wfitc English prose. They 
may also be found upeful by junior college stu®’ 
dents. Without going so far as to say that, in 
teaching English composition, example is better 
tlian precept, it is at least true that both example 
and precept are no<»ssary. Senior college stu- 
dents reading for their degree must of course 
cultivate a good English style by studying 
Addison, Burke, Mtbcaulay and other recognised 
masters of English prose. But beginnei-s in 
English composition are likely to despair, if they 
commence by trying to emulate such high ex- 
cellence. It is advisable to learn to Walk before 
you begin to run. A young student of English 
attempting to write antitheses after the manner 
of Macaulay or to rival the eloquence -o'r-iiurk^^ 
is sure to produce a ridiculous trtfvesty of these 
two great writers. It is therefq^;saeoessaryJthat 
he Aould at first direct 'lim at^mM^ion to simpler' 
models, the moderate standard of which he may 
hope to reach by steady practice ^ writing and 
hy^ attention to the instruction -df his teacher. 
It is to supply the want of such models that^the 
following essays have been written. .They »lay 
no claim to originality o£-thought or hrilliaaey 
of expression, for such qualities can ^rdly W 
expected from young students studying the' 
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Matriculation or Previous Examinations. 
ire &imply such commonplace remarks on com- 
[uonpthoe subjects, as imght present tliemselrvis 
;0 any intelligent boy, tooj^ trouble to 
;liink out in his own mind the sujjject appointed 
:or him to write upon in .the school-room or 
-•^^amination halJ. 

The student who uses this book for tlie pur- 
)OS^ of self-instruction is recommended first to 
select one of the hundred themes enumerated in 
the index, and ask himself what thoughts ho 
has upon the subject. If he finds that he has 
plenty to write about it out of his own liea^d, let 
him proceed to write his piec6 of Composition^ 
follow ing the hints given in the first essay, 
[f, however, his ideas upon the subject are not 
sufficient to provide material for a respectable 
essay, he should turn to the outlines given 
immediately after the index and use them as 
stepping stones. The items in each outline 
wilT ideas and make the task of writing 

the essay 4asiel'. When the beginner has writ- 
ten ^ good an^gay as he can, either out of his 
Dwn head or w^hw^he assistance of the outlines, 
then, and not till then, he should read the 
printed essay o^ the subject he has chosen, and 
carefully compare it p(jint hy point with 4^^ 
own prdduction. 
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OUTLt^ffiS OF ESSAYS, 


l.-ESivVY WHITING, 

1. Ihink before you write. 

2. Note down in a short outline what you have to »ay 
on the subject, and airangfe your tlfOughfcs in their natiral 
order. 

0. Cqtisidcr with reference to the time at your di^Hal 

at \uhat length you shoiTld treat each topic, *• * 

^ 4. Head over the essay and coireot baa grammar, clUmBy 
'repetitions, and obscure sentences, 

2.— EVILS OF SLAVEHY. 

1. Slavery perhaps once a comparative good. 

2. blavery in modern times — 

(«) Capture of slaves. 

{h) Journey to the coast. 

[r) Horrors of the slave ship. 

{(1) Domestic slavery ami work in the plantation. 

J. Eftects of slavery — 

(а) On masters, 

(б) On poor free men. 

^.--.PUNCTUALITY. 

I. Meaning of the term. 

24 The punct\jal school boy. 

J. The punctual man. 

4. The unpunctual matH- 
(rt) Rises late. 

(/>) Late f6r breakfast, train, c^cc. 

{( ) Annoyance caused to his •elnpipyers, 
ates and famijy. 

^(f) Likely to rulR his own prospects tnhf 
cause grave disasters. 

^.--KNOWLEDGE IS POWEB?^ 

1. Mnatilhg of Mm apliorism. * 

^ Ig- ooatacMt i>etw«ai Sow md 

<;«) Awjfent Britoa% %Qrt UMe ' 

9ti«i>g<b eonld 



OlirLlXKS OF ESSAY-;. 




{/) Mocloni Eoiidon «*i.s it would appour tp ah 
ancient liriton. Thames Embankment, 
Buildings, Bridges, Steam Ships, 
d. Superior power of civilised meii^ltje to knowledge. 
4. AV hat has been effected by kiiowlcdgc of thn mag- 
netic needle, saltpetre, dynamite, steam. 

f). It is by knowledge that map has changed the face 
ftf the earth. 

(j. Knowledge defends herself against extinction, 
b.-^lUK GAME OF ( RIClvET. 

1. Cricket the national game of Enghshmen all over the 
world. 

2. (backet in India. 

d. Indian climate Ou the whole iinftivour<iblc to cricket. 
4. Advantages of cricket — 

(o) Tr<iins the mind and l^ody. 

(h) A Ixmd of union betwetu — 

(]) Rich and poor ; 

(n) England and the Colonies. 

0 ) pleasantness. 

LETTER AYRITJNO. 

1. Letters connecting links between distant friends. 

Pleasure afforded by letters from absent friends 
d. Duty of writing letters and of writing them witl 
^^care. ^ ’ 

7.— EARLY RISING.* 

1, ^ The old habit of early rising in England conlraKtet 
with tlio late hours liow kept in London. 

l^roverhs recognising impoixaiice of early rising, 
d. The early riser gets a good start in his day’s wor 
and can spare time for healthy recreation. 

4. Late risers ’s^oil their heal ill bj^ working late i 

t night. 

8.— INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCENERt. 

1. T^e Himalayas. 

£ The Ghauts of W e stern India — 

(a) As seen from the Railway. 

As seen by a pedestrian. 

(ol Antiquities and fine views, 

((1) The ascent of the Duke’s Nose, 
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:t 

!).— AVELL BEGl’N IS HALE DON*:. • 

DiHioilty of gainiiiff self-oonfiilence iu gyiifiiiinjj 
utul other physical acconiplislimeiits. 

2. Difficulty through the djiulgeiy of the 

jirst el^nents iii acquiiiug knowledge. 

']. Jraportaiice ot a good beginning in literary composi- 
tion. Preliminary work m thinking out a subject. 

4. Moial application of the saying. 

lO.—rENNY WLSE POUND FOOLISH. 

1. 'I'hiift sometimes re(|uireH us 1o si>end money. * 

2. Examples of the tolly of curtailing iioceBsaiy expen- 
diture. ^ 

Cheap ai tides arc often dear in the end, and may 
entail seiious loss. 

1. Disastrous lesults of false economy in great inaHerg. 
V.— CliOrCE OF A PROFESSION. 

1. In India many have their (dioice restricted by 

2. Freedom of choice among the educated classcH. 
d. (xovernment seivice — 

• (a) Its variety. 

(A) Its a(lvant(igcs and disadvantages. 

1. Law, medicine, business. 

b. Cannot educated men engage in agriculture and 
trade ? 

12.—FAMILIAR1TY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

1. Meaning of the saying. * 

2, How Eastern kings avoided hucU contempt, 
ih Loyalty to kings in distant provinces. 

•i? No man a Hero to his valet. • < 

0. Real excellence is not rendered contemptible by ^ 
lamiliarity. 

G. Application of the saying to things— 

(a) The sexton and dead boijies. 

(//) The inhabitants of mountains. 

C ) Familiarity br^ds contempt of danger. 

13.— HISTORY. 

1. History makes amends for the shortness of life.^ 

2. Its interest derived from the reality of its oharacters 

and incidents. « 

3. A good historian does not confine his attention to 
kings and queens. 

4. Great practical value of history. 



OUTLINES 0> ESSAYS. 


14. -GEOGUArHY. 

]*. ^ Enables our minds to transcend the limits of sp^e. 
2. Progress of geograpliy illustrated by coiupiinsou 
between auoiegt and modern maps. i ^ 

Natural course of geographical study. ^ 

4. Advisability of constant refeience to an atlas whether 
wc art reading history or the daily papers. 

15. — FRIENDSHIP. ‘ 

1. Increases our happiness in prosperity. 

2 Jliininishes our misery in adversity. 

L>. Defends us against misfortune. 

4. Bad friends may work us much evil. 

1C.— EARLY MORNING IN A GREAT CITY. 

!.• Wordsworth's sonnet on London in the early morn- 
ing. 

2. A similar scene in Bombay. ^ 

IJ. The inhabitants rising for their various labours. 

4. A few retire to rest at early morning. 

5. Some employ the early morning in exercise. 

6. They enjoy the freshness of the air and the beauty 
of thei* native city. 

17.-TIIE POWER OF HABIT. ' 

1. Why habit is called second nature. 

2, Various illustrations of the power of habit. 

8. Importance of the power of habit in forming the 
"oJiaracter. • 

18.— EMIGRATION. 

1. •Sadness of emigrants le aving theii^ homes. 

2* Their misery at sea. 

8. Yet they may be happier in their new home. 

4. Englishmen emigrating to the Colonies get better 
wages for themselves, and may by going away improve the 
condition of the labourers left at home. 

‘ m--EFFECT OF WEALTH ON NATIONAL 
, ' CHARACTER. 

L common idea that wealth impairs national oharaelert 
f. Emigration not the effect of natiomd wealth. 

8« l^aith sometimes leads to luxury imd effnntiiiAny 
in Eomn* ' 

4. ^ Athens and modetm Europe prove that weaill doei 
not iSieetsarily cause national deterioration! 
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20.~-I)lxmES. 

1. Keeping a diary a good training in method. ^ 

2. Entries should he made at a definite hourljvery day. 

3. Diaries ufeful to consult when writing letters. 

4. Enable ue tc^stimate the amount work done. 

5. * Keeall the past to us. ^ 

(). Historical value of some diaries, e.y,, those of Scott 
and Pepys. 

21.— CHANGES DUft TO RAIIAVAyS, STEAMSHIPS, 
AND TELEGRAPHS. 

1. 'J'hey have done much to annihilate distance. 

2. Instances of the shortening of time in journeys. 

•3. Increase of travelling brings nations into Iriendly 
contact with one another. 

4. Improved communication increases commerce and if 
ft projection against famine. 

22.— tNDIAN RAILWAYS. 

1. Natural obstacles to be surmounted by Indian rail- 
ways. 

A Strategic value of railways. 

3. jSfilitary railways useful in time of peace, 

4. Railwajys develop productive industry, 
f). Railways and caste. 

C. Educational value of railways. 

23.— COMPETITION. 

1. Competition increases energy. * 

2. Instances from political and literary history 
Competition lowers prices. 

4. Effect of monopoly in Indian <trade. 
fi. (iood effect of competition iu luternational Exhibi--^ 
tious. 

24.— CHARITY. . 

1. Original jneauing of the wor^ charify. 

2. Charity in India. •• 

3. Even the poor can exercise this virtue. 

4. Bjid results of indiscrimiuate chaiity 

5. Limits to he observed in charity. 

6. Charity given to sufferers from calamily that 
canid not he foreseen. 

25.— CLEANLINESS. 

%, Cleanliness next to Godlineaa 
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OUTLINES OF ESSAYS. 


2. . Tlio^lavv ut Moses aud Mahomet i)rescribed Sleauli- 
ness a religious duty. 

J). V^lpaiiliuess conducive to self respect. 

4. Sanitary importance of cleauliuess. 

•K linportai^e of an abundant s^ipply. 

26.— CKUELTY TO ANIMALS. , 

• 

1. llenovolcnco forbids crucltyto animaK 
^2. J)efence ot vivisection oonsidejcd. 

Kindness to animals in the East, connected with the 
doc^'ine of Metempsychosis. 

27.--1UIAVERY. ‘ 

1. VaiiouR kinds of false bravei^ — 

{ff) 'J'hat due to ignorance. 

1 , (^0 Hutch courage. 

(r ) MMkui one fear compiers another fear. 

2. Constitutional courage, exainpli'. 

d. liravery rising superior to constitutional timidity. 

4. Foolhardiness. 

28.— MORAL COritAtiK. 

1. AJ^eaniiig of moral courage. 

2. Distinguislied from ordinal y courage. 

.‘i. Two kinds of moral courage oorres^wnding to two 
kinds of ordinary courage. 

4. ^leu who can face danger may be deficient in moral 
courage. 

Jj. Teculiar difficulty of moral courage. 

2ih— .AN INDIAN BAZAAR. 

1. Shops of the same kind in the saincgstrcet. 

2. trices not fixecl. 

d. Consequent necessity of bargaining. 

4. Variety of people and costumes. 

Arcliitectural features and bright sun. 

dO.— FLEASbRES OF TIIE^ COUN J RY. 

' 1. Love of the country exfftfessed in prose and poetry. 
2. MHiy literary men love the country. ^ 

d. dPleasin'e of a holiday in the country. 

4. Fleasu%s of the country appreciated by town peo- 
ple more than by country people. 

dL^A m^ANTAGES OF LIFE ^ GRPLVT CTTIE^^, 

X. Educational advantages— 

" (a) Schools and Colleges. 
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(h) Librniios. 

(c) EduciitioDal value ot seeiiij,^ public^buildiiiffs, 

Imiboui'f^, pliipR, etc. 

2. Temptations of ^jreat cities. 

.‘b Tossibilit^y^of^j) joying good health. • 

OE LIFE IN (JiKAT • 
ilTJES. 

1. A lover of the country complains of — 

(o) Want of fresh air. 

(/>) (dar(* of the sun on houses and pavementi 
(O Danger of being i un over in th(‘ streets. 

(d) Dgly prospeet of roots and factoiy ebunneys. 
Noises of calls ajul steam rolleis. 

2. Some of these evils not imagimuy. 

Smoke and want of fresh air unhealthy. 

4. J^noke a greater nuisance in Europe than in the 
fEist. « 

Sanitation better in Euro}>ean cities. 

<). Want of fresh air felt most in tropical cities. 

7. JNIoih'rn eitios Ixdtor planned and La tter Huppli(*d 
with^vater and therefore less unhealthy. 

:bb— LIBJIAIUES. - 

1 . Convenience of lihrai ies especially to poor stiuleiits. 

2. A libraiy a good place for i|uiet study. 

d. Arrangements of the Heading Jioom in the British 
Museum. 

4. There should be libraries in all great cities. 

;u.— HONESTY IS THE BEST TOLICY. 

1. Honesty succeeds in the long rtin. 

2. ■J)i8houesty of students in examinatioms. 

• d. Dishonesty in after life. 

4. The sooner dishonesty is detected the better for the 
culprit. 

d. Even successful dishonesty is s *verely punished by 
coifscicncc. < 

• 35.— THIUET. 

3. Causes of extravagance — 

(o) Adinity. 

(/>) Love of luxury. 

(r) Love of art. 

(d) Excess of liberality, 

C) ('arclessness. 
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O'U’J'LINES OF ESSAYS. 


3 . Importance of thrift. 

ji. A<Ijx}Ountfl should be kept. 

4. Nothing should be wasted. ^ ^ 

5. Wo should never buy anything, however cheap 
unless we ree-lly need it. 

6. It is not thrift to be penny Wike and pound foolish. 

7. The rules of thrift secure comfort and independence. 

86.--.SPEAKING ILL OF THE DEAD. 

1. This saying does not merely forbid slander of the 
dead. 

2. It tells us to abstain from speaking ill of the dead 
when we might do so with truth. 

8. This is the principle followed in writing epitaphs. 

4. Speaking ill of the dead seems cowardly. ^ 

5. Hurts the feelings of their living friends. 

6. Historians, however, must give impartial estimates 
of historical characters. 

7. The reason why we are noh bound in conversation 
to bo equally impartial. 

87.-THE WORLD KNOWS NOTHING OF ITS 
GREATEST MEN. 

1. Some great men are well known. 

2. Other great men have lived obscure lives. 

8. Even some of those great men, who have won great 
fame are not well known, e.y.y Homer and Shakespeare. 

88.-~EDUCATION. . 

1 , Carlyle on the cruelty of refusing education. 

g. Comparison between an uneducated and a blind 
ma^. , 

8. The educated man has a far wider mental vision, 

4. The pleasure of reading in books the thoughts of 
great men. 

‘ 89.-rFEMALE EDUCATION. . 

1 . Hie selfishness of refusing education to women. 

Education does not i&terfere with household work, 

8 . Medical knowledge most useful for a mother, 

%, *^ducat^n makes a woman a ht companion for het 
husband, and enables her to bring up her children well. 

6 , ^History shows that some women have high inteL 
laical ability. 

C Education not dangerous to health if combintd Wftt 

l^vdeal trainincr. 
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• 10 .— MOllAL EDUCATlOlSf. 

1. iMorai education best given at home. 

2. ^ Example better than precept. 

o. Children quick to notice when you do not practise 
what you preach. % 

4. Harm done by ^id servants. 

6. Tfie schoolmaster is often regarded as an enemy by 
bad boys and has not much leisure to give moral instiuc*- 
tion. 

0. Little effect produced by formal lessons in morality. 

7. The sclioolmastcr can always do good by setting a 

good example. t 

8. Intellectual education tends to produce moral im- 
provement. 

41.— KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH. 

1» Knowledge of English gives access— 

{a) d'o a noble literature. 

\lf) To the lat^t disco-Veries of science. 

"J, English being spoken all over the world, is most 
useful to travellers. 

8. The native of India derives special advantages from 
the knowledge of English, because — 

(a) English is the official language of India. 

(h) Most of the foreign trade of India is with 
England. 

(c) English is becoming the common language of 
all educated natives of India. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A VISIT TO 
ENGLAND. 

1 A visit to lingland is the naturnJ conclusion of an 
Indian University caieer. * 

2. It is natural that an Indian student should wish to 
see the homes of Shakespeare, Milton, etc. 

? 1 . English literature not perfectly comprehensible 
without a fisit to England. * 

^ 4. ^ English History rendered more intelligible by a visit 
to places of historic interest ilf England. 

5. Abofe all a visit to England gives an adequate idea 
„of the greatness of England, which is the resuK^of to 
.past history, 

4I1. -1^£VELLIN G. 

1. Travelling increasedo^ng tothe use of stesm as a 
motiye power. 
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2. Many people now-a-tlays take long jouruey^i auil 
some go all round the world. * 

d. Mucli travelling does not iieee.ssarily make a fool 
wise. 

4. Some foolish travellers try to see far too much. 
f>. Others doffeiisively deride w Ijyt tiiey sec in foreign 
lands. r 

(». , A refined traveller satisfies his intellectual and art- 
istic tastes and adds to his knowknlge. 

^ 1 1 --SELF-UE1;TANCE. • 

1. The self-reliant can efTeet more than the ditlident. 

2. They always come to the fiont in tune of emergency. 
f>. ‘‘Conlidence in oneself is the chief nurse of inag- 

nuniinity.” Historical instances. 

1. Those who have confidence in themselves gain the 
confidence of others and thus succeed in lite. 

4r>.~-PATOl()TlSM. 

1. Patriotism distinguished froifi loyalty. 

2. Conspicuous instances of patriotism — 

(a) Regulus. 

(h) Winkelried. 
c {(') A Rajput. 

0. Patriotism displayed not only in war hut also in 
literature and politics, and in the hiunhiest spheres ol life. 

4o.-~uses of rain. 

1. JIain ami sunshine equally necessary. 

2. Even Egypt derives its wealth from lain. 

d. In rainy countries like England sun is most valued. 

4. c The value attached to rain in dry countries illustra- 
ted by a Persian story. ’ 

5, Anxious expectation of the rainy season in India. 

0. Delightful change when the rain comes at last. 

7. The rain that falls in the monsoon stored for future 
use through the whole year. 

47.— A TASTE FOR READING. 

t 0 

1, Books are now very cheap, especially good books. 

2. , They brii^g us into communication with the greatest 

intellects. • 

There are books to help us in every braneli study. 

4. 1% after life books enable us to* continue tlu^ 
tion begun at school and college. 

5. Advantage of literary societies. 
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OUTLINES OF IjiSSAVSf 

^S.-CnOICE OF BOOKS. 

1. As there are so many books, it is importalft to select 

th(ibest. • 

J I’he books that are best for one may be uusuitable 
for another. % 

Students cho(?^c such books as wifl help them in 
their sfudies. 

4. Atter leaving college we must choose books »?aited 
to our intellectual tabtesf and the circumstances of our life. 

b. Even if we arc limited by circumstances to light* 
literature, we should generally coniine ourselves to famous 
books. • 

0. Consideration of objection to this I'ecoimiiendafciou. 

49.— NOVEL READING. 

• 

L Excessive novel reading a great waste of time. 

2. Novel reading should not be allowed to interfere 
with our work or to occupy all our leisure time. 

A? moderate aino^int of novel reading is beneficial. 

4. Historical novels teach history. 

5. Novels of modern life teach the Indian students 
lOnglish manners and customs. 

0. •(Jood novels give valuable experionce of life. 

7. Many novels describe high ideals of characte» which 
the reader is hisjiired to imitate. 

bli.^-NE^V^STAFEH READING. • 

1. Argument in favour of entire abstention from news- 
paper reading. 

'2. Many it debarred from newspapers ^ould read iio 
thing. 

d. Newspapers contain much unprofitable matter., 

4. On the otlifer hand — , 

(a) They contain contemporary history. 

(b) They increase international sympathy. 

{(') Tdiey give information of the latest discover- 
ies and the newest books. 

Ql) They^give valuable instruction in political 
and manic ipaU^uestions. 

5L— THE DUTY AND EXPEDIENCY OF 
TRUTHFULNESS. 

1. Mistrust that arises between man and man owing to 

falsehood. • 

2 , Illustration from the case of an Englishman with an 
agent in Australia. 
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i]. Falseliood fche common insfcrament of disliouesty. 

4. • It p^jomotes crime by defending criminals '""against 
• detec^on. 

5. Truthfulness not only a duty towards others, but 
also the best policy for oneself. 

6. The liar is not likely to prospei^inSihe long run. 

7. The truthful man universally respected and tsusted. 

• 62.-THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. , 

# 1. Two ways of teaching by example. 

2. Examples to be avoided. 

8. The commoner way is to teach by examples to be 
followed. 

4. Men are much more ready to imitate actions than 
to be persuaded by words. 

5. Influence ot historical and fictitious examples. 

fl. The consideration of the influence of example ore 
incentive to right conduct. 

53.- ADVANTAGES AND DI»ADVANTAGi:S 
OF SOLITUDE. 

1. lie who loves solitude is either a beast or a god.” 

2. Some noble characters have loved solitude, %. y., 
Alii ton, IShelley, Virgil, Wordswortli, Oowper, and Byron. 

3* Solitude is free from the distractions that disturb 
thought. 

4. Yet few would be content in absolute solitude. 

5. Absolute solitude deprives us of opportunities of 
doing good, of friendship, and of the intellectual advan- 
tages derived frqm society with onr equals and superiors. 

64.-.\VHEllE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY.* 

2. f^ome things aife impossible, but many seeming im- 
possibilities Can be overcome by a resolute will 

2, A strong will is as important for success as a 
ful intellect 

3, Example from the difficulties overcome by Demos- 
thenes in framing himself to be an orato^. ^ 

0 4, Yet even Demosthenea, in spite of his strong rw- * 
lutiop, could not save Grce<^ from Macedon. 

° * .55;-iftl!BH'J>USE OF TIME. . 

L ' ISie otjeot bj » right use <ot time. 

2. The Iwd TpsnlM 

(a) Uim«notaM%. 

, 4) FiStiQatioQ. 
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t). yoo much time may be spent in light reading, 
theatres and other amusements, which are fcarinl6ss or 
even profitable if used in moderation. 

• OG.^-PERSEVERANCE. 

1. The paradox^jal definition of goniuffas “an infinite 

capacity for taking pains” indicates the value of perse- 
verance. • 

2. Oreai works produced by the persevering labour of 
beasts, birds and insects. 

The moral of the story of Bruce and the spider. 

■1. Perseverance always necessary for success, evgn in 
poetry, painting, and oratory. 

b. Instances quoted of the persevering labour of men 
of ffenius. * 

T), Perseverance still more necessary in ordinary walks 
of life. • 

o7.-~PIIOTOUUAPIlY. • 

1. Photography ti^ids to annihilate space and tin^e. 

2. It conquers time by preserving exact pictures of 
what is long past. 

fi. It conquers space by giving pictures of what hap- 
pen® in distant countries. 

4. Painting and drawing can only do this in •a much 
less degree. 

r>. Use of photography in the siege of Paris and in 
science. ^ 

f)8.-OUTI>OOR GAMES. • 

1. The Duke of Wellington’s remark on the playing 
fields at Eton. 

2. Pinglish enthusiasm for outdoor amusements. • 

fi. Even the fair sex take part in outdoor gamesi 

4. ^ That Indian students have not equal enthusiasm is 
«a lamentable fact, 

5. In England the love of outdoor games may occa- 

sionally be carried too far, but, on the whole, it is extre- 
mely beneficial • 

Tire chief ikivantage^ol outdoor games is tliCl>eii0fik 
to heal% 

7. The best gunes also teR(^ courage, patteffoe„ pee- • 
sence of mind and other good qualitten. • 

8. Cricket especialiy afords va) liable disciplino. 

59.-^TIlE CULTI\"ATTON OF TH® MEMOttY. 

1. There are many devices for supj^etiienting a weldt 
memory, but it can only bo improved % practice. • 
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2. Instances of the powers of memory due to prat^tice — 
. (a) The Greeks. 

/J 'he Druids. 

n. Extraordinary feats of jnemory are ul little practical 
use. ^ 

4. Lessons learnt at school and college strengthen 
the memory. 

b. There is danger of the mcinojry being impaired by 
excessive effort. 

CO.—SLOW AND STEADY \VrNS THE RACE. . 

1, *The story of the' hare and the tortoise. 

2. The moral of tins story often illiistrate<l in actual 
life. 

d. Perhaps some men of great genius may be excep- 
*' tions Co the rule. 

4. Many men of great genius have, hoAvever, been 
celebrated for tlieir persevering labour. 

01.— A ROLEfNO STONE GATflERSNO MOSS." 

1. Meaning of the proverb. 

2. It does not imply that* we should never move from 
one plac.e to another. 

Jl. Emigrants often better their fortunes by going to 
another country. 

4. But continual change of place can only be profit- 
able for rogues. 

5. An abh*, honest man. by leaving the place where ho 
hap prospered, sacrifices many advantages. 

(>. He should stay on where he is exce[>t in exceptional 
cases. 

<52.— A STlTOil IN TIME SAVE^ NINE. 

1. Illustration of this proverb from the case of a pier 
built in the west of Scotland, 

2. It applies to the sick man who does not consult the 
doctor soon enough. 

Q 8* And to the politician who docs not*’ apply remedial 
legislation in time. - 

• 4. Jn moral education the proverb warns us that evil 
tendencies sliould be nipped in the bud. 

' ca.— H olidays;. 

1. ^‘AIl wotk and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

2. Occasional holidays make our work more effective. 

3. Kvew if students by long continued excessive work 
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OLIUALS or L'sSAlS. 

• 

' pdfes tiK 11 cxauiiinhons, they aie likely to begin the real 
woik?)f lift \mUi iiiipaiied health ^ 

4 Holidays add to the length of our life antj fto lu- 
dredse the (juantity of our hie s woik • 

r> But attci all the chief thing is that liolidaya add to 
the luippmchS 5f*otiistlvcs and of those ajroimd us 

• - LFISLIIL HOURS 

1 Wc should woik while we woik and play while wc 

2 Solituy walks in a\hieh we pondei over oui work 
dfloid little itlicshinout to the niiud 

> W vlks aMth an obpet ue bettei relaxation* than 
objectless w dks 

i ] \pcditioiiH sho^ild be made to places of luteiesfc 
•o Such outdooi games is eiicket are the best lelax- 
alion aftci iiitelleetual work loi those who arc naturally 
loud ot them 

• fD— TIIL LVILS or IN rKMPERANCE. • 

• % 

1 Medical opinion on the use ol alcohol 

2 Confirmed by ev< i y one s o\n n experience 

) J^vidence of statistics in Insurance Coinpanits. 

1* Bad eflcefc of dunking on the brim 

> Hi inking imp ui,s the moral eharactei ExMuiderof 

Ulitiis 

0 Hmiikards can never be trusted 

bb--^TIlI. FAHLs OF IHLBXESS • 

1 1 wo nuauings ol the word idleness 

2 In one sense it means merely the state of not beiNg 
at woik and ni ay be bl imckss 

) it is only blamable when it means dismclinati^u to 
woik when one ought to woik • • 

1 In tlic second sense it is prejndieial to virtue^ Uap» 
^pjuess and succes«« 

) Ihe idle boy or man is distanced by competitors 
inferior to himself m other respects 

0 Iho idle man often bungs extra work on himself 
7 1 he wealthy cannot idle without sacnhcmg hap* 

pi ness 

^ often idleness leads to vice ^ 

y 1 lappiness cannot be hoped for without iwguliar Vork* 

()7~-FmE A GOOD SERVANT BUT A 
BAD MASIER. 

E Miserable condition of the human raneiLhAfom^rA 
was invented. 
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2. Progress made by help of fire in early times. 

8. Wonderful effects produced by fire in inoderu tlmetk 

4. De^fcimctiveness of fire on land and at sea. 

0. Some of the greatest historical fires. 

68.— CHEERFULNESS. 

* 

1. The character of the cheerful man. 

2. Cheerfulness promotes happiness more than any- 
thing else, even more than health. 

8 Cheerful persons in spite of ill health have been 
known to be happy themselves and to make others happy* 

4. Cheerfulness enables a man to do better work. 

6* It is everybody’s duty to tiy to be cheerful. 

6. A cheerful disposition may be cultivated by regular 
employment and attention to the rules of health. 

69.--COMrETmVE EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Two purposes of competitive examinations. 

2. The prospect of success in the ^aeat stiu^dus 
to study. 

8. Competition often leads to excessive study which 
impairs the health. 

4. It leads to selfishness and sometimes to dishonesty. 

5. Yet, it is necessary for effective education. ‘ 

6. In competitive examinations sometimes the inferior 
may defeat his superior. 

7. But such oases are exceptional, and no better test 
of fitness for Government employment has yet been 
devised. 

, 70.— BOMBAY BOCKS. 

1. The Bombay Bocks are the commercial gate of 
India. 

2. Tlfe approach to*thcm. 

8. The large expanse of water in the two docks. 

4. Sights to be seen in the docks — 

(u) vessels coming in and going out. 

Iking repaired. 

(r) ^.40aded and unloaded. 

6. bwukfi <tt'd their use. • 

6. Aii woidk ceases at sunset. c 

71.— (BOMBAY). 

J, Fassmg from ihe Fort to the Native Town is like 
ovoasinf littrope to Asia. 

% The Aho|i k the Native Town without 
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ft. *'riie nicthofl of barpvinin/s*. 

4. Ko|m iSeutatives of all natioiiB fco Ije 

5. Tfie boiifiea and tlie temples 

C, Many of the picturesque feuturea inimical to health. 
7->.-<LOYALTy. 

I 

1. * Uistinctiou between original and present meaning 

of the term. • 

2. How the term acquired its present meaning. 

3. Instances of loyalty — 

(a) The Cavaliers. 

(/>) A noble lady of the house of Douglas.^ 

(r) The adherents of Charles Edward. 

4. Tioyalty not confined to one nation or continent. 

• 5. An Indian instance of loyalty. 

73— A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. ’ 

1. Moonlight nights more frequent and more agreeable 
in thfh tropics than elsewhere. 

2. In cold countries moonlight nights are offtn too 
cold to be enjoyM 

3. Peaceful quiet and coolnesB of a tropical moonlight 
night. 

4. Moonlight beautifies what is ugly by daylight. 

fi. We are told to visit the Taj and Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight. 

6. Even ordinary buildings look beautiful by moon- 
light. 

7. Moonlight in a palm grove or by the sea. 

74.-4 HE ART OF PRINTING. ’ 

1. Invention of printing in China. 

2. Movable types used in Europe in the fifteoliih oen-* 
tury. 

3. Important results of this invention— 

(u) Cheapening of literature. 

(b) Independent criticism of the Bible leading to 
the Reformation. • 

(e) Spirit of engwiry in sefenOe and othermalifrs, 
(d) Immense increase in the amount of 
The newspaper press and aU ^ 
influence. 

75.— BORROWING MOWY. 

1. Borrowing is dangerous when is*Iikely 1(7 bo 
any difficulty in the repayment. 

2. It is much better to curtail Expenses. 
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JJ. liorrowiij^^ luoiiey fiom fiiendb cudciugLifeHiiciid- 
Bhip, for — « 

' ^ (^(f) Friends arc ojBFendcd atLciiif^ asked foi’ money, 
{O) And at delay m payuunt, <ind * 

(<^) The borrower olleii feels i^sciitinent at his 
pd^i£ion of inferiority. • 

4. Those who boripw from liiends are teinpknl to 
deceive women and others if^noiant of Inismess. 

f). Those who borrow from strangois and cannot pa;\, 
pfactically forfeit their mdependeiue. 

0. Almost all his eainings go to his ( looitois. 

7. g Nevertheless borrowing in piivate and (oimmicial 
life is advisable in some rare oases. 

70.— WEALTH AND ;T)yj.urY. 

1. The poor are inclined to envy tlic luli, and the iieh 
profess to envy the poor. 

% The rich do not leallj think thcuisch cs k ss luippy 
than the poor or they would become* pooi 

tl* Yet wealth alone cannot maki^a m.ui happy, fui — 
(a) It cannot secure fiitndship, oi 
(/>) Health, 

(f) It is sometimes the cause of ill-lkalth. 
u{d) Rich men envy slill iieliu men and f( to 
lose their wealth, and 

(() The luxuries of wealth by becoming familiar 
lose their value. 

4. If the mil man is as a ink hapiuti than the poor 
man, it is mainly because he has nioie power of doing good. 

c 77— WAk 


1. Although arbitration is sometimes employed, wai is 
the u^al mode of settling national dispiitj^s. 

2. Wat a tremendous lelic of baibaiiMu. 

Barbarity of ancient waif are 

4. Attempts to mitigate it by international agreement. 
But in spite of such attempts, 

Y War produces^anarchy, paralyses industry, destroys 
valuable buildings, and reduces many faiwihes to poverty. 

0, Widespread ruin cau$ed»by w'ar owing to universal 
OOiMJcriptian. 

7, ‘Thl^ fgar of this may prevent nations f i om rushing 
to arms. 

CON TENTMENT. 


1. Coutetttment depends on the ndnd. 

2, discontented man is never contented, however 


lessea. 
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3. contented man is contented with liUle. 

4. Contentment may be cultivated by resolving to look 
at* the bright side of things. 

f). Everyone ^^an have the satisfaction of doing what is 
right. ^ 

(]. fSomerinies it is our duty to be discontented. 

7. A noble <liscontent inspired such men as Ilowanl 
and Rnddlia to devote their lives to the service of their 
fellow men. » 

79.-~SELFlSIINESS. ' 

1. Tnc character of the selfish man. 

2. Historical instances. Koman Empea'crs. Henry VIII, 

(Charles II. * 

.T Selfish persons deprive themselves of a great deal of 
ha]>piness. 

4. The selfish man cannot enjoy the pleasures of doing 
kindno?^. 

r». Also it is iiaturai that he should receive less kind- 
ness than a kindly sympathetic man. 

80.— LIFE INSUUANX’E, 

1. ’ Uncertainly of life. 

2. In ancient times a man had no'ineans of defending 
his wife .Mid children against destitution m case of his 
untimely death. 

,‘l. This can now be done by life insurance. 

4. How insurance companies can promise a large sum 
at death in return for small yearly premium. 

T). Life insurance relieves the mind from anxiety. 

<). Ft also encourages thrift by affording a conveAient 
investment for small savings. 

81.— MUHDEU WILL OUT. 

1. The story of Ibycus and the cranes. 

2. 'fhe story of Eugene Aram. 

Revelations of murdeij ai‘© sometimes ma^ie volim- , 
tarily because the murdera^ are rendered miserabi© by 
their concealed crime. 

0 0 

4. Sometimes involuntarily the crime is Pevealed by 
some chance word or in sleep. 

T). Old superstition of the murdered man's *wounds 
bleeding afresh when the murderer approached. 

6. The conviction that ‘‘murder will out ” often mak^ 
murderers despair of the possibility of ooneealmenfn 
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«2.-ONE MAN’S FOOD ANOTHER MAN S P'OISOlf. 

1. Gieat variety of national foods, 

2. Dilferent ta^es of individuals lu the matter of food. 
8. AntipatUes to butter and milk, muslirooms, eggs, etc. 

4. Diversity of tastes for all kinds of pleasure, 

5. There is no use disputing about tastes. 

&8.-~mSTORICAL PLAYS. 

1. Advantages and disadvantages of the liistoiical 
dramatist. 

2. Shakespeare's historical dramas. 

8. The pleasure they afford to readers and spectators. 

4. They teach history, 

5. And inspire patriotism. 

G.** Indian historical dramas. 

' 84.---THE MARINER^ COMPASS. < 

’ 1. Invention of the compass by the Chinese. 

2. Its introduction into Europe by the Arabs. 

8, At first it was a temporary expedient until fi^cd in 
a box by Gioia. 

4, Difficulty of ihe work of discovery before the com- 
pass came into use. 

5, Rapid progress of discovery in modern times due to 
the compass. 

, 85, —A JOURNEY BY RAIL. • 

1. Bustle iu a station before the train starts. 

2. ^* Variety of peojde in each railway carriage. 

8. Variety of scenery to be seen froih the train — 

(ft) 'filled hind^ 

(5) Forests. " 

(t ) Mountains. 

(d) Sea. ^ 

(e) Biveirs. 

4s warks^ 

fn)98ridges 
(Id yiadncts. 

(4 Tunnels. 

5. Places of historical interest. 

%, Satisfaction at the conclusloii of the iouriie^. 

trav^g on the irhoie the best mode of 
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ll^.-NECESSirr THE MOTHER OF INVENTION.- 

1 Illustrated by the story of the raven in a draught. 

2. Inventions ^aue to neoessity in the beginning of 
civilisation and wiienfsver man had a Imrd struggle with 
nature. # 

.1 All inventions not due to necessity. 

4. Modern inventions are for the most part the result 
of experiments conducted by men rich enough to devote^ 
their lives to science. 

87. ~rROSPERITY BRINGS FRIENDS, ADVERSFfcT ‘ 

TRIES THEM. 

1. Advantages to be derived from the friendship of the 
prosperous — 

(a^ Pleasant entertainments. 

{If) Presents, 

u{c) Recommendation for appointments* 

2. Those who oourtlid a prosperous man only f or such 
interested motives leave him in misfortune* 

J), True friends show their worth in misfortune* 

4, ibcamples of such true friends in Shakespeare* 

5. Bacon a historical example of a false fiiend. ^ 

88. -AN EVENING WALE BY THE SEA SHORE. 

1. Tranquillising effect of the prospect of the sea in 
the evening. 

2. Conti’ast with our places of work. 

y. Beauty of sunset over the sea, especially in thd 
beginmu^ and end of the monsoon* 

I. It IB no wonder that the ancients deified the sew 
among the othar4^owerB of mdiure* ^ 

89. ~^COMMEilCE AS A MEANS OF CIVILISATION. 

1. The commerce of the Phoenicians and Greeks spread 
civiiisatiodMong the shores of the Mediterranean. 

2. The civllwation of the Italian republics In the Mid^e 
Agei^ due to commerce. 

fi. Ooc^roe with the East promoted the (MMaticn 
of North-Western Europe when the Cape route Was 
covered. ^ 

4. Civilisation of America and introdndiew of 
civilisation into Asia due to commerce. ^ 

& ^w ornomme promotes civilisation--^ 

fet By creatii^ a mste for fbmign commo^llSi# 
f^l py promotmg manafactnrew 
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(/') By the creation of a leisure class. 

(d) By cauflinjy comimimcation of ideas betsvecii 
different parts of the world. 

90— INDIAN AN a ENGLISH, I’llOVERBS. 

1. Indian idefl that proverbs were invented by idiots. 

2, Tarallel proverbs in India and Europe, 

Jl. Indian proverbs and typical English characters. 

^ 4. The resemblance between English and Indian pro- 
verbs shows similarity of opinion on matters of every-day 
lifers 

91.— CHARACTERISTIC INDIAN ITIOVERBS. 

1. Proverbs alluding to the sacredness of rivers and 
COWS, to idol worship, to caste restrictions. 

2. , Superstitious warnings conveyed in proverbs. 

‘d. Proverbs illustrating social and dome^io life, as 
those referring to widowhood and the relation between 
mother -in -law and daughter -in -law. 

4* Proverbs alludiug to favourite kinds of food. 

5. Instance of proverbs of a higher stiain. 

92.— xUIBITlON.- e 

1, (ionfcjjadiotory accounts given of ambition by poets 
and others. 

2. How these different accounts can be explained. 

8. Tremendous ruin caused by the ambition of such 
men as Louis XIY. and Napoleon. 

^ 4. Ordinary ambitions men win reputation by doing 
services to their fellow men. 

Ambition inspires men to good work in every sphere 

0, Probably the good effect of ambition in ordinary 
greater than all the evil wrought by ambitious cun- 
tjuorora. 

• OAr-DREAMS. 

h {HfEcuity ot distinguishing between d#e4ms and 
.waling life. ^ 

% Im^asiblc and improlmble events seem^to hap^n 
inhPipst^ams. . 

Bometimes we wonder at what is improbabie^ some* 
, tess W« feel no surprise. 

4. Conscience in dreams. ^ 

4 Closes thill 4etem|ne our dreams* 

g* ^olerhinfs $iubla Kimi, 

" 7, c Ihtdfeetiill woik done in dreems. ^ 

1^ >^Ven in steep can uriginaU 
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OU-^IIINDIT FESTIVAL>S. - 


!• C’ocoa-uufc Day why so called, and how celebrated. 

2. Ganesh Ch^fcurtlii celebrates the birth of Gatiesh. 
llie image eoif^lucted to the sea and itnmersed, 

4. 'Wie Diwali illuminations. 

Tj. The crowds in the streets, and their orderly behaviour. 
1)5.— rOLlTENESS. ' 

1. 3 ho relation between politeness and benevolence* 

2. rohtciiess may be displayed by bad men and may 
come into conflict with benevolcuoe. 

V). Tiie rules of politeness difler in different countries. 

4. The advantages thht the polite man derives from his 
polifeiiess. 

i)(},_Not'ilING VEXTURE, NOTHING HAV£ 

1. T^e meaning of the saying. 

2, It cannot be usecPas a justification of gambling. 

,). lu lottenes the iisk ib geuerady greater thkn the 
piospect of gam. 

t. ^11 business men must run a certain amount of risk 
of loss. . • 

5. There is some proportion between the risk of lose 
aiul the possibilities ot gain. 

%. Great cleverness ie<iuired for successful speculation* 

(j7._influence of olimatp: on CUARACTEE. 

1. Exti«eme cold stunts the mind and body. 

2. JMbderate cold rouses man to successful energy. 

3. The heat of tiopical countries makes the peo- 
ple indolent* • * • 

f. Conueotion between a cold climate and politiOld 
liberty, 

Sa—LUXUKY. 


L DeAuition o£^ Luxury. 

2*^ Luxury of the Koiimus®* 

3. Littki opportunity for expenditure on lujtury in tho 

Middle Ages. ♦ • 

4. In modern Times luxury has increased^ if 
spread of commerce., 

5. Immeose ’fiums of money spent on luxjwy in ] 
and Anaerioa. 

6. Utsoription of the mansion of an 

7. Modern luxury in clothes, oar 

a* The variety of modern luxury id i 
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' ^IS j^nXURy AN EVIL. 

1, Iwo oppomte opinionB on this Bvabject. 

2. fik^me «ay that money spent on iurunea is wasted. 
But WitliOtt luxury man wouVi be barbarous. 

4. Is tb^ est^endifcure of money on luxuries it benelit 
to the woiking classes? 

5, Money saved and invested pays labour as much or 
‘ more than that spent on luxury. 

6. At any rate excessive luxury is bad as it lessens 
sy*npathy and kindness between man and man. 

lOO.-MlND ANT) BODV. 

1, The action of the body on tlie mind tiirough the 
senses. 

2t Effect of various drugs on the mind. ^ 

Th Injury to the mateiial of the brain affects the in- 
tellect. 

4 Motion of our limbs produced by the will. 

The emotions produce changes m our couuteinmce. 

4 Laugh and grow fat. 

7, Fear retards and confidence promotes the cure of 
bodily disease. 

tl. Practical lesson deduced from the close connection 
between mind and body. 



S'lMPLE essays: 

— :o:‘ 

^ESSAY WRITING. 

‘ Think before yOu write’ is the first and most imfmrtalil 
precept to observe in composing an essay. Yet it is, as n 
rule, disregarded. Most Students, when sitting down to 
wnte an essay, think of nothing but the limited time, 
allowed them for the completion of their tai^E, and ^me- 
diately begin to frame the opening sentence, wi^out 
having an idea of what they are going to say in the middle 
and end of their essay. The natural result of their 
inconsiderate haste is that they put at the beginning what 
would have been better placed in a later part ot their essay, 
and consequently they have to drag in ai the en^ remarks 
that woulddiave been much more appropriate at the* be- 
ginning. They have therefore to make a choice between 
two evfts. They mus^ ei^r go on hS they have begiitt 
and write an ill-arranged essay, or else lose time by de- 
stroying what they have written and beginning again with 
less precipitate haste after a little preliminary reflection 
on the subject about which they have to write. But of 
course it would have beeir better to have begun ori^^niilly 
with this preliminary reflection, so as to have avoided the 
duadvantage of a false start. The best plan is to com^ 
mence operations by jotting down on paper all we can 
think of about the subject of our essay, and then to 
proceed to construe tibe outline of our oompositiou be- 
fore we begin writing. This is the easiest way to get 
our thoughts armnged in logical order. For instance, 
let us suppose that the subject appointed for an assay 
is ‘‘The Evils ot Slavery.” In muting is lo be 
said about the subject, w© may first ask ourselves the 
efl^act meaning of the term slavery, and then oonsidet 
the various forms of bondage in Ancient India, Gimoe, 
Rome, and in the Middle Ages in Europe. 
xmxt consider the character of slaveiif in more rnddorn 
times, and, dwelUtid more at kmgth upm modem elats^, < 
reflect np^ii the evil efects it pSodmsm (1) on the slaves, 
(2) on the itee men In a slave state. The sn^oesfi^s 
course of the evils suffered by the skv© may bf followed 
chronolt^fieslly Ms capture to Ms deatm The hatfti 
infifeted on ire© men in a slave state aatur|lly be 
divided into the efeoti produced on theslave-os’uers and 
onpoornmn whoamnotenriaved. Alterif^ng througll 
all the evils of skvtry it may com© into our head to mk 
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ouiselvefe wlxjtlitn' there U nothlii^^ that cau bo^aiil iu 
tuvouivof ttu iiiistitution that was once firmly established 
all over Che world. This question may remind us that 
writers on politics have sometimes treated slavery as hav- 
ing been at an esirly stage of society a atep in the direction 
of humanity and civilisation, and, although this thought 
happens to have presented itselt to us last, we see it will 
make a good beginning for our essay, and therefore put it, 
instead of a definition of slavery, at the head of our short 
notes, which will now appear in something like the follow- 
ing form : — 

(1) Slavery perhaps once a comparative good. 

(2) Slavery in prehistoric times. 

(jV) Slavery in Ancient Ind^a, Greece, Rome, the 
Middle Ages. ^ 

^ (1) Modern fSlavery — 

(f«) Slave hunt and capture of the* slave. 

{h) Journey to the coast. 

(c) Horrors of the sl^e shij). 

{(1) Work in the plantation. 

(o) Effect of slavery on free men — 

(a) On masters. 

{0) On poor free men. 

Having thus constructed our skeleton framework, we 
glance over the various heads, and consider, with an 
to the time, whether we can treat them at length or not. 
Young writers of essays very often commit the fault of 
dilating at such great length on introductory matter, that 
^ey have to hand up their papers before they have touch- 
ed upon the main subject of the essay. In the present in- 
stanee our framework affords us rather too abundant 
matesial for a short' essay. We shall thai'efore be wise to 
leave out or despatch very shortly the historic treatment 
of the subject^ so as to leave time for a more full discus- 
sion of the evils of modern slavery. {Skeleton frameworks 
of essays are not to be slavishly followed, but are only 
meant to keep us ffom wandering in a disorderly manlier^ 
esand omitting to bring into ow^ essay wllat ought to beaald 
at a particular point and cannot be inserted elsewjiere with- 
out spoiling the symmetery of our composition. For it 
is a very diSicult matter to re-arrange an essay after it has 
oifbe been written. Unless we have unlimitea tiw ftt our 
dispose^, it is better to confine our correotionato improve- 
ment of the language. In reading over our eei^y we 
should be on the look-out for violations of grammar and 
oluiney repetitions of the same word or the same group of 
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\voi‘d« i!i*close jaxtaposition. Above all, we should aureiid 
any sentence that appears to be obscure. The gri^test 
excellence in writing is to express our thoughts sb clearly 
that they may be intelligible on the first reading without 
a moment’s hesitaiioii, and not, as Indian siudents often 
supposQ, to show our knowledge of English by introduc- 
ing as many striking idioms as we can think of. AV e may 
be sure that any sentence that seems obscure to the 
writer, who of course knows the meaning intended, will be 
doubly obscure to his readers, and therefore all such sen- 
tences must be carefully corrected, till they become per- 
fectly lucid, liy following these directions any stu^ut 
not entirely destitute of ideas may expect to produce a 
creditable essay, if only he knows the rules of English 
granumar and has command of a sufticiently copious voca- 
bulary. 

2. EVILS OF SLAVERY. 

Stiidotits of social philosophy tell us that the original 
institution of slavery marked a distinct step of progress in 
the history of civilisation, that, at a time when it was the 
invariable practice to kill prisoners taken in war, the man 
who first proposed to spare their lives and employ them 
as labourers, deserved credit for thus mitigating the hor- 
rors of war. So much may perhaps be said in defence of 
slavery when it was first introduced at a very early stage 
of the world’s history, but in the present state of society 
it must ba condemned not only for its cruelty and injust- 
ice, but also for the evil effects it produces upon the char- 
acters of free meu and slaves in every country in which itT 
prevails. The cruelty begins with the capture of tiie slave. 
Organized bodies ot well-armed slave hunters penetrate 
into the interior of Africa and attack.a Village, the pimple 
of which, have given thorn no provocation. After a fight, 
ii 4 which the village huts are burned and many of their 
inmates are killed by the sttperior weapons of the assail- 
ants, a certain number of captives are secured and driven 
in chains towards the coast. What the^ feel on the long 
toilsarae journey after their ^ii^lent separation from their 
home and from those nearest and dearest to them may be 
more easily imagined than described. Those are happiest 
who succumb to the privations of the joiirnfy and are 
freed from their miseries and chains by death, Equalfy 
horrible is their lot in the slave ship. They are nob allow- 
ed to breathe the fresh sea air on deck, in case they 
should take the opportunity of rising against their oppres* 
sors or plunge overboard into the sea. Su they are erotrd- 
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ed tmd^r batches iu the held, where, ia alstfliag 
.pUerev suffer from the ag^oaies of Bea*sichtiees and 
fever, /iter all that they have endured, it must seem , to 
be a change for the better, when they reach their dostia- 
atiou and are ^Id to a master entrusted % the law with 
practically unlimited power over them. If it is th^r lot 
to be domestic slaves under a kind master, they may lead 
a tolerable existence. Far worse is the fate of slaves com- 
pelled to work on plantations under the biasing sun, ex- 
posed to the tyranny of cruel overseers, who use the lash 
uni^ringly. Should they form new family connections 
in tike land of bondage, they are liable to be separated at 
a moment^B notice from their wives and children and sent 
into another country, whenever their master finds it con- 
venient to sell them. They are, of course, refused any- 
thing in the form of education, as it would be likely to 
midLe them discontented with their degraded position. 
Yet in spite of all the merciless severity with which slaves 
are kept in subjection, they sometiipes manage to combine 
together and engage in a civil war against their masters, in 
which both the oppressors and the oppressed commit ter- 
rible atrocities. It cannot be expected that slavery could 
have anything but an evil effect on the slave. Even as 
early as the days of Homer it was noticed that iu the hour 
wben a man lost his freedom he lost half his worth. Slaves 
being treated like brute beasts lose their self-respect, aud 
by constant ill-treatment become brutalised. Nor is the 
degradation due to slavery confined to the slaves* As 
almost all the labour of a slave country is done by slaves^ 
even poor free men learn to despise honourable labour as 
a servile degradation and prefer idleness to Work. Still 
wow is ihe effect of slavery on the rich slave-owning 
class* History 8hoWai,ln the ewe of the Uoman empei^Off 
how even the best natures can be corrupted by d^potto^ 
authority* The same oorr^tion is lound in the petty 
tyrants of slave countries. Experience proves that few cl'^ 
them can resist the temptation to cruelty, pride and self*^ 
indulgence, to which they are e^^tpesed by the possession 
of unliEnited control over otbfr human 

9. puncMality. 

Fufiefna%.i# tha habit of beitig behind the tilisle 
at^inted.. v^KI ffinotunl boy comes to school, In goof 
timefof hhileilcpSi and is in his pisoe boolds 

spr^ out for imtnedmte use as as 
cornea liato t|i,xooin. He has his imnn iweli 
he l>agao t#',«tar« tfc in good time* Wnea jbte*|f«>wap to 
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maokoodl, he is distinguished by the same exoa%nt charac- 
teristic. If he makes an appointment, you may count u|»on 
fining Mm at the appointed time at the place o:^ meeting 
agreed upon. Give him any work to do, and, if he pro- 
mises to have it dbnmleted at a certain dat^, he is sure not 
to disagpoint you. The unpunctual man, on the contrary, 
goes tSrough life as if he had deliberately determined to 
make a practice of being too late on every possible occa- 
sion. He begins the day by lying in bed too long. After 
hurriedly dressing, he finds that he has only time to snatcif^ 
a few mouthfuls of breakfast, which he swallows so hastily, 
that he suffers from indigestion for the rest of the daj.^lie 
now starts off at a run in a vain effort to be in timew his 
daily work. On his way^he suddenly recollects that in his 
hurry he has forgotten some important papers, so he has to 
run back to his house to got them. Perhaps he goes to his 
office by the railway. It this is the case, of course he 
misses his proper train, and has to wait impatiently for half 
an home on the station platform. Hot and tired with h|s 
struggles against time, fie rushes into office at last half an 
hour Tate and receives a rebuke from his superiors. A largo 
office IS a complicated machine, andprobab'ly his more pnne« 
tnal associates have been unable to get on with their work 
satisfactorily owing to the^ absence of the late comer, for 
whom therefore they entertain no kindly feelings. The 
whole establishment may have to be kept working for some 
thnc after office hours because one man has come late. In 
the evening we may suppose that our unpunctual man’s 
liiHffe has a well^cooaed ^nner to refresh him after his dtiy’s 
work. But she has ft ready at the hour when he ought to 
return, and he loiters on the way. 8o when at last he ar^ 
rives, the carefully jirepared dinner has been kept wnting 
tin it is over-oool^d, and the whole family sits downjn no 
pHeaaimt temper tp a meal isMch might have been, but ior 
one semsh irregularity, an agreeable termination to 
tfte labours of the day- In this way the vice ot un- 
pimctni^ty makes a man a continual aource of worry and 
mmoyance to himself and others. In special cases it may 
wo4nce far more serious evil effects. Msmymen by beiog^ 
liato ior AppointmentB have^ lost valuable chances of 


pamvlng their position in hfe, aui oi^rtuntties of this Mnd, . 
wh^ lost, are too likely nirer to return# l5n^unc- 
Btortosg of a train Often kaads to a disaUiiwiia 
nahvay acdldeitt. A campaign bi warinhy be ruined by 
10 ipbm Of d gnnetol to eieo4 ¥ jimotion with his eoh 
the ap^todtlme ahi j^e4 Blitohif 

mgefhSmscJf to suppori of WeltmgtQs on 
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Juuo I8tb, 1815. If ho had uofc made tremeudoty 
puuciualljr to keephw promiBo, Napoleou might have 
th<l uatjile of Waterloo and changed the future course of 
European history. Although in ordinary matters ^ch 
great issues do not depend on the faitHul observance of 
appoiutmentsf*m almost all oases the‘habit of unpunctue-- 
Uty works much mischief, and every one who Without 
sulllcient excuse is late for an appointment is besides guilty 
of great rudeness to those whom he keeps waiting. 

4. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

'PJiis aphorism means that no great effects of any kind 
can be produced without knowledge. Tlie progress of 
science increases the power of man and enables him to 
make the powers of nature subservient to his will. Jf we 
wish to have a striking instance of the truth of this, l‘6t us 
compare for a moment modern London with the state of 
affairs that CiBSar found when he visited the banks of the 
Thames two thousand years ago. In muscular strength 
the ancient Britons, who fought iipvam against the Roman 
legions, were probably ec^ual or superior to modern English- 
men. Yet how little could their bodily powers achieve 
without the guidance of knowledge ! They could extract 
out of the earth a little iron, which was so rare and valu- 
able that they used it as a material for money and orna- 
ments. Their clothes were made of skins, and they knew 
how to decorate their bodies with blue wood. They 
crossed the Thames by swimming or iu small boats which 
they constructed of wicker-work aud covered with skins, 
i’heir towns were protected by stockades and morasses, 
'and consisted of huts in which a single aperture served the 
purposes of door and window. Imagine the feelings with 
which one of th^se ancient Britons would contemplate 
modern London. He would see the same sky aud sea and 
river, and would meet men of the same stature as himself, 
but all else would appear to have underge^ne a magical 
transformation. What were in his time ^desokte 
banks are now defended against the river by embankm^tlts 
of solid masonry, beyond which, on ei^er side, he would' 
see the ohurohes, railway notations, factories, holeih and 
private dwellings of a kiglity city. " lie would ‘’W0|M|eif al 
the ' great bridges with which the broad river is spnne^ 
and at the^iroii coming in from the sea amnst wind 
and tide with<f^" the help of sail or oar. Wk^im^v 
turned, he w^tud be struck dumb by Ae ©VJW?' 

nature exerciiwd by human beings closely reaeiuMi^J hthi* 
sell, except "lor the one material di^ereu^b bf 
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kuowMge. For the superior power raises the 

modem civilised man so far above his barbarous cgnjiem- 
Pl^raries and predecessors is all derived from ii^crease of 
knowledge. By learning the properties of the magnetic 
needle, the maifn^ has acquired the powy of traversing 
the ocean in the darkest night, when there are no stjp 
visible. Knowledge of the properties of saltpetre wad 
dynamite enables the engineer to cut a path tlirough the 
solid rock, so that the locomotive may pass unaer the Alps 
or climb the mountaiu 'barrier of the Ghauts. By study^ 
ing the properties of steam modern inventors have learnt 
to construct engines by means of which distant parts o# tlic 
earth have been brought into close communion with each 
other, and knowledge of electricity is likely to produce 
in .the future still greater progress in the same direction. 
Object lessons illustrating the power acquired by know- 
ledge crowd ill upon the eye in boundless profusion, "as we 
pass through the thickly populated centres of modern civi- 
lisatioii, and see how human industry has transformed the 
face of Nature. All flic changes that man has effected by 
woiking upon Nature are duo to knowledge, and, if the 
knowledge now possessed by civilised men were suddenly 
lost, the whole woild would relapse into barbarism. For- 
tunately knowledge has .fortified herself against the poasi-. 
bility of such a catastropJie by the invention of the art ot 
printing, which secures future generations against the 
danger of losing the results of the scientific discoveries 
of their predecessors. 

5. THE GAME OF C111CKE1\ 

Cricket has established its position as the national game 
of England. It is the principal summer amusement ^f tlio 
upper and lowor classes all over tlffe country, and every 
village and school has its cricket club. A large number of 
EiegUshmeii earn their livelihood as professional cricketers, 
English colonisation has spread the game all over the 
r^rld. In Australia cricket has been cultivated with sucii 
ificcess that Australian elevens can meet the best elevens 
of the mother Country on emial terms. Even in the tropic| 
Eu^islimen cannot abstain* Mm playing their favourite 
gam^^ They have succeeded in introducing it in variout 
phr^ of India, where it is extremely popilar*wfth the 
natives, especially with the Farsees, who Imve Irequefith 
triumphed over European elevens in India, and We sent 
teuiiis to England to study the game in the country ofiti 
origin. The introduction of cricket into Indin is a refnitt* 
able evidence of its fascination, inasmuch 
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ates are the whole unfavourable to the ganyie. In 
India^ ciicketers have indeed during the greater part -of the 
year the roerlaiuty that their matches and practice will pot 
be interrupted by heavy rain. But, on the other hand) 
during the dry^ months it is difficult ^ procure the plaxitl- 
ful supply of water necessary to keep the pitch in good 
order, and the beat is so great as to make it unpleaSant for 
everybody and dangerous for Europeans to face the sun in 
the middle of the day. The latter disadvantage is parti- 
cularly serious in the case of cricket. Sets of lawn tennis 
can be finished in very short spaces of time, but a cricket 
match generally requires at least the greater part of the 
day for its completion. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
drawbacks, cricket is flourishing m India, and, wherever it 
flourishes, it may be expected to produce good fruit. ^ No 
better game could be devised for the development of 
bodiSy excellence, and it also does good service in the 
training of the will and intellect. It would be.hard to say 
whether it is more efficacious in increasing the stiv^ngth or 
the agility of the body, both of wHich arc about equally 
necessary for success in the game. The long time neces- 
sary to finish a well-contested cricket match affords excel- 
lent training in endurance, the effect of which is often 
brilliantly displayed by the obstinfite determination wirii 
which a weaker eleven plays an uphill game with unflagg- 
ing energy, so that, if they must be defeated, they may at 
any rate be defeated with honour. A great variety of 
gifts are called into play by the various places in the field 
One cricketer excels as a batsman, another as a bowler, a 
third is celebrated for the skill with which be can catch 
the ball, and a fourth by his length and strength of arm 
can throw the ball to such a distance that his appropmt# 
{>lao^ is as far as pOiSsibk from the wickets. The institu- 
tion of the umpire, whose decision is final in all queathw 
that arise in the course of the game, inspireBM<oi!)te 
spirit among the players, and the umpire, whenever he )s 
called upon to give bis decision, has a ea^tal opportumty 
of practising judicial impartiality. Finally, the captain has 
many opportunities of exercising judgment when he ar- 
ranges tke field in the ifliy fiSst soiled to the chari&etet^- 
tics of his own bowler ana of the hostile batsmdm Olehet 
is also*' v^ valitable os affording a common gromnil m 
which the uppei; apd lower classes may meet on Mondly 
tom\s, and lorj^ their mutual jealousies, and a 
firitisn point ol idew, the love of the game is a link of 
coihmpn feeling that does much to bind teg^fher the 
mother cohutry imd the colonies In bonds of i|ym|iathy« 
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Such are^mong the beaefits that cricket coafers^ipon- its 
votaries, but, after jdl, it owes its popularity not so much 
to a^ecognitiou ok these beuehts as to the fact that it is 
one of the pleasantest amusements in which a healthy man 
or boy can spend Risileisure hours, 

6. LETTER WRLTINC/. 

Letters are invaluable means of keeping up our friend- 
ship with the absent. Without the interchange of letters, 
our absent friends and refations would be practically dead 
to us. We might learn from books the surroundings in 
which they dwell, and might hear from travellers repofts 
of their prosperity or laiiure, but absence would be a 
great impassable gulf of separation between our minds 
and theirs. This gulf is bridged over as often as wo con- 
verse with them at a distance by means of the post. J ust 
as a photograph tells ns how much the lapse of years lias 
altered their familiar features and enables us to think of 
them as fftiey really are, ^ their letters inform ns of what 
they are doing and thinking, and of everything in the dis- 
tant lands in which they live that interests them and is 
likely to interest us. How much more painful would the \ 
separation be between parents and their sons who go to 
seek their fortune far from home, if the pain were not 
alleviated by mutual promises of a regular correspondence I 
I The emigrant sends* home frequent accounts of the new ' 
conditions of life in which he lives. Ilis letters are eager- 
ly read by the parents, relations and friends he has left itt 
his native place, and in return he receives news of deaths 
and marriages and other interesting events that take place * 
in ids family and among his friends after his departure^ 
In this way the old bond of friendship a^d kindred is kept 
up in spite of distance, aii4 when, after many years, *the 
wanderer returns, he is not regarded as a stranger, but 
easily resumes his place in the old family circle, his con- 
nection with which has been maintainea during the inter- 
val of absence by regular correspondence. On this ac- 
count absent relatione should be caref uf to observe the 
duty •of corresponding with^pne another. This duty 
is particularly Ineuihbent on young men who have left 
home to m«dM their own way in the world. X’hey kham- 
selres perhaps in the novelty of their new es^eriencea 
and in the ^tive struggle ^ life feel less keenly the neea 
of communication wi^thr^ relatives, But they should 
never forget the old IbUbs at home, who in the quiet ee- 
elusion of their declining years have few Intis^te except 
the fortunes of their children, and derire more pkmWpB 
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from the* letters of the absent ones, than from any 
other sojirce. When so much happiness can be so easily 
conferrecl on those we love, we should a’low neither b<%si- 
ness nor pleasure to divert us from the ^fulfilment of oar 
duty in this respect. No one is so blisy as not to have 
time for correspondence with his relations and friends. 
Indeed, the writing of such letters is one of the best relax- 
ations for the over- worked man. The memory of the 
peaceful quiet of Ijis home, that comes back to him as he 
writes, will be a spell to soothe the excitement of his 
wCfi-ried brain. This will be especially the case if liis 
letters are written, as letters ought to be written, not in 
a hurry, but with the careful attention that ought to be 
devoted to all acts of kindness. 'The great object of a 
friendly letter is to give pleasure to our correspondent, 
and^ to secure this, wc should write legibly on good paper, 
and take the trouble to remember all that is likely to be 
interesting. A letter to a friend or relation shopld not 
be hastily scribbled off, as if it wet*e a distasteful task to 
be got through as quickly as possible. 

7. EARLY RISESIG. 

“Early to bed and early lo ribo 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.‘ 

• 

111 ICiigland, from the days of the Sa)con8 up to the pre- 
Hcnt time, the tendency has been for successive gener- 
ations to make their hours for rising, dining, and going to 
bed. later and later. Country people still observe the 
early hours kept by their ancestors, but in the large towns, 
which now absorb the great mass of the English popula- 
tion,, very late houps are kept. This is ^jspecially the case 
with the fashionable world in Loudon, where the usual 
dinner hour is eight or nine o’clock at night, and the 
guests often rise from the table to spend two or thrdie 
hours in the theatre or a still longer time in the ball 
room. Yet the wisdom of the proverb at the head of this 
essay is never seriously disputed, however much ^t is 
neglected in practice. Its ff^Hth is recognised by the pro- 
verbial wisdom not only of Europe but also of the East. 
TW'srfine^dea is expressed in the Indian proverb which 
s^ys, “Go to bed early, rise before the sun peeps into 
your window, and I am sure the goddess of wc^^Rh will 
marry’you, and disease will have long to wait before he 
attacks you.’’ The practical opposition showh to this 
Ob^ouB truth gives strong evidence of the indolence ef a 
large number of human beings, who. although they knw 
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that they have every reason to get up, nevertflelesj* con- 
tinue to lie in bed. The great advantage of earlv risiilg is 
th^ good start itfeives us in our day’s work. The early 
riser has done a 4arge amount of hard work before other 
men have got out or bed. In the early mcfriiing the mind 
is fresH and there are few sounds or other distractions, so 
that work done at that time is generally well done. In 
many cases the early riser also finds time to take some 
exercise in the fresh morning air, and this exercise sup-‘ 
plies him with a fund of energy that will last until the 
evening, lly beginning so early he knows that ho ^lias 
plenty of time to do thoroughly all the work he can ho 
expected to do, and is not tempted to hurry over any part 
of it. All his work befng finished in good time, ho has a 
long interval of rest in the evening before the timely hour 
when he goes to bed. lie gets to sleep several hours be- 
fore midnight at the time when sleep is most refreshing, 
and aft^ a sound night’s rest rises early next morning in 
good health and spiritj^for the labours of a new day. It' is 
very plain that such a life as this is far more conducive to 
health than that of the man who shortens his waking hours 
by rising late and so can afford in the course of the day 
little leisure for necessary rest. An} one who lies^in bed 
late, must, if he wishes to do a full day’s work, go on 
working to a correspondingly late hour, and deny himself 
the hour or two of evening exercise that he ought to take 
for the benefit of his health. But, in spite of all his efforts, 
lie will probably not produce as good results as the early 
riser, because he misses the best working hours of the day. 
It may be objected to this that some find the perfect quiet 
of midnight far the best time for working. This is no 
doubt true in cer(^aia cases. Several ^reat thinkersliave 
found by experience that their intellect is clearest, ami 
they can write best, when they burn the midnight oil Sut 
eVen in such cases the practice of working late at night 
cannot be commended. Few men, if any, can exert the 
full power of their intellect at the time when nature pre- 
scrib^es sleep without ruining their health thereby, and of 
course the injury done to th#%ealth must in the long run 
have a bad* effect on the quality of the work done. Thus 
we may say that in every case the early riser im- 

mense advantage over the late riser. He enjoys far better 
health, and, by the quality and quantity of the work he 
ean accomplish day by day, is more likely to succeed in 
life than the indolent man, who dozes away the best hours 
of the morning in unrefreshing slumber. 
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S. .iNDIAN MOUNTAIN SCENERY. ‘ 

In the 'snowy Himalayas India possessps the sublim^t 
mountain scenery to be found on the surface of the earth. 
Mount Everest :& higher than any othe-i mountain in the 
world, and, if placed among the Alps, would mafee the 
Youngfrau and Mont Blanc hide their diminished heads. 
A.lthough in Western India no such mountains as the Hima- 
layas arc to be seen rising high above the line of everlast- 
ing snow, yet we cannot complain of want of mountain 
scenery. If we take the train either for Poona or Jub- 
bulpbre from Bombay, our course lies at first for fifty or 
sixty miles over level ground, but, after we have gone - so 
Far, we begin to rise by a slow and circuitous course up 
t-he Ghauts. This range of mountains, varying in height 
From two to six thousand feet, rises like a great wall for 
two or three hundred miles at a distance of about thirty 
miles from the present coast of Western India, throwing 
5Ut detached mountains like Mat^jcran and Mawdli into 
ihe strip of land called the Concan, which lies between the 
line of mountains and the sea. Beyond the Ghauts the 
and slopes gradually away to the eastern coast of India, 
so that the springs of the Bhima, Krishna, and Godavery, 
kvhich tfow eastward to the distant sea of Bengal, may be 
Found within fifty or sixty miles of the west coast of India. 
Travellers going up the Ghauts during a break in the mon- 
soon have beautiful views displayed before their eyes as 
they sit at ease in their railway carriages. The mountains 
%TG then clad in luxuriant verdure, and great waterfalls 
bfiunder down the rocky beds of the torrents. But a rail- 
way train is at best a lazy and unsatisfactory point of view 
From ^ which to adi^;!re the beauties of Nature. It goes 
remorselessly along its iron road, neither ‘ delaying before 
soeAes of surpassing beauty, nor ^oing out of its pre- 
determined course to meet the wishes of the most 
enthusiastic lover of scenery. How often do railway tra- 
vellers passing throii^h beautiful landscajjes long to escape 
from their moving prison, and to styike off on foot to 
•explore the hills and valleys tdiroug^ which they are pass- 
ing ! To see the mountains of Webern Indiiwpro^Hy, 
we sliould leav^ the train at the top of the ascent of the 
Ghauts, a week or two m expeditions to the 

principal mountains in the surrounding country, Either 
Igatpuri or Khandala will be found a convenient Btarting. 
point for sneFh expeditkms. Fiom Igatpuri a visit may m 
paid to Kuteibai, the h%kest point In tlie Beeoan, and 
there^ are many smaller mountmns in the neighbourhood 
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to suit the capacities oi less ambitious moijintaiuccu's. 
Khandala is particularly rich in the variety otf . its 
mountain -walks. I At least five mountains within^ mode- 
rate distance of mis place, besides commanding magni- 
ficent prospects, iiaVe on their summits hill forts, amid 
the ruiiis of which the pedestrian may spend the heat of 
the day moralising over the decay of the Maratha Empire. 
Among the crumbling walls he will find water-cisterns, 
granaries, storerooms, dismounted cannon, stone cannon 
balls, and many other relics, by the help of which he can 
imagine the picture that these hill- tops presented a hund- 
red years ago, when they were manned by strong Marfttha 
garrisons. Nor are religious associations wanting. Among 
the ruins of the forts are to be found temples and tombs, 
andi^in the rocky sides of the hills the richly carved Budd- 
hist caves of Carli and Bhaja still afford a resting-place to 
the wanderer, where under the deep shade of the massive 
rock he can admire the sculptures of ancient India. .All 
the hill torts in the neighbourhood of Khandala afford splen- 
did views, and so does the woody plateau of Bakarpathar. 
But perhaps the finest view of all is obtained from theDuke’s 
Nose, whose cloven summit is such a striking object as one 
looks up the Bhore Ghaut from the plain below. This 
commanding height can be reached from Khandal!i by a 
good walker in an hour and a half. Btanding upon it you 
are on the very verge of the (rhauts, and look upon the 
plain of the Concan with its streams and villages seen 
dimly through a haze of blue mist three thousand feet 
below. As you look down upon the level plains studded 
with many hills and mountains, you cannot help tliinkiifg 
that these uiountaina must once have been sea-girt islands, 
and that you are standing on what wag long ago in prehis- 
toric times a profbontory jutting forward from the ancient 
sea coast of Western India. When you first reach the top, 
the sea breeze, fresh from the Arabian sea, is extremely 
delightful after the exertion of your steep climb ; but, 
heated as you are with the labour of the ascent, you can- 
not safely expose |ouraelf long to so •cold a wind, and, 
starting on your return joui;p^y after a short rest, you geU 
back to Khandala with such an appetite for breakfast as 
only mountain kreexm can give. A few days ip^t on 
such expeditions will, in many cases, do more for the 
health, than can be effected by all the drugs in the wofld. 

a". WELL BEGUN IS HALF 1>0NE.* 

It often bs^em that something which at first see^ 
very difficult is soon finished, when we have once nmaged 
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to matko a good beginning. For instance in learfiing to 
swim We may try hard, day after day, for a long time 
without Seeming to make the least prfgresP!. Alloi’^a 
sadden some day we find to oar delight that vre can 
make one or ^vo strokes, and henceforward progress 
is rapid and easy, fn this case the great difficHity is 
to gain confidence in the buoyancy of the water, and. 
when that is once acquired, nothing else is needed but 
^»vegular practice. A similar difiiculty of gaining self- 
confidcnce renders it hard to make the first beginning 
in many other physical accomplishments. When a child 
in its first efforts to walk has learnt to keep its 
balance for one or two steps, it has thereby got over the 
great impediment in the way of further progress. In 
leai’ning to skate and ride a bicycle the great difficulty* is 
to learn by onr own experience, tliat it is really possible to 
keep our balance, when supported on what seems to be a 
very precarious foundation. In acquiring new branches 
of knowledge it is also generally triw that well begun is 
half done, but not (j^uite for the same reason. In learning 
a new language it is very irksome to master the rudiments 
that have to be learnt first, such as the alphabet, the pro- 
nunciation and the elements of the grammar. After these 
are tiioroughly learnt, the most unpleasant part of the 
task is finished, and a good foundation is laid for the 
acfpiisition of the language. Not only in languages, but 
also in sciences, there is generally a certain amount of 
drudgery at the commencement in learning the elements, 
which cannot be mastered without severe labour. When 
the learner gets beyond these elements, he is carried on 
without conscious effort by the interest of the subject. 
But perhaps literary tfomposition is of all kinds of work- 
manshfp the best illustration of the great Importance of a 
good beginning. Every literary worker, from the school- 
boy composing a short essay to the author of a great his- 
tory or epic poem, feels that he lias made considerable 

E rogress towards tlje completion of his work, when he 
as once managed to make a good stsp’t. Only it must 
be noticed that the proverb “well begun is half doife.’* 

A bad commencement actually impedes the progress of 
composition, as it either has to be written all over again, 
or i^ust be amended by many alterations, the making of 
which entails a large expenditure of time and trouble. 
But a good beginning may be literally regarded as bring- 
ing the author to the middle of his work. The usual 
practice of experienced writers is to think out their sub- 
ject well before they write a single word, This often 
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takes time, in many cases a much longen*timo •than 

that occupied in the actual labour of composition, s# ibdt 
the beginning' oh the writing of a work may realJf bo the 
middle point of Aie author’s labours, if we take into con- 
sideration the wTiolfe time that he bestowsi ou the work 
from its first conception in his mind. In the construction 
of material structures also the importance ol‘ beginning 
well is generally recognised. A good architect devotes 
his greatest attention, to securing the stability of the 
foundation. F'iiially, the ])r(>v(‘rl) has an important moral 
application. If wo have dctcrjiiined to cure ourselves of 
a bad habit, it recpiiros a great efiort to eoiK[uer for* the 
first time a temptation to which we have been in the habit 
of yielding. But after*our first victory tlie power of the 
bad habit is broken, and resistance to future temptations 
of the same kind will be comparatively easy. 

10. PENNY WISE POUND FOOLISH. \ 

The*art of thrift coiksists in 80 managing our cvpeiMli- 
turo as to secure ourselves against the danger of want. 
In most eases the simplest and most effectual way to at- 
tain this object is strictly to curtail every item of our 
expendituro. On this account some, who think themselves 
thrifty but really deserve to be called im))roviden<^ roliiso 
to spend any money that they can possibly avoid spending, 
and so in many cases run the risk of bringing heavy loss 
upon themselves in the future. Such persons mistake the 
means for the cud, and require to lie reminded that it is 
possible to be penny wise and pound foolish, that the 
saving of a small sum of money in the present may event- 
ually involve them in very heavy expenditure, or deprive 
them of some large addition to thek income, whick, but 
for their false economy, they might nave obtained.* The 
folly of. grudging the money recpiired for necessary ’ex - 
5^)en8es may be illustrated by many examples taken from 
all conditions of life. A college student, by refusing to 
go to the expense of providing himself with the best 
books for his course of study, maj” spoil his chance of 
getting a good degree, and ^^msequeutly lose a remuher-* 
afcive appointment. Of course iu some cases a student 
may really be so poor that he has no choice, but try * 
to do his best with the few cheap books he cafti afford to 
buy. It is only against those who ecouoniiso in boika 
when they might more prudently save in some otl^er way, 
that the charge of being penny wise and pound foolish can 
be justly levelled. In many othet branches of expenditure 
it is bad economy to buy the cheapest article offered for 
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sale. . If on^ piece of cloth is only twice as dear ms an* 
other, i^nd we have every reason to believe that it will last 
three times as long, it is a preferable purchase from 
economical point of view. As a rule, the^*heapest articles 
in the market, besides being ugly to l 0 i^k%t, are not even 
worth the small price asked for them. Another disad- 
vantage of buying cheap ill-made articles is that you have 
the trouble of continually replacing them when they wear 
out or break, and thus you waste time which is worth a 
•good deal of money to a busy man. Sometimes cheap 
purchases involve their possessors in still more serious 
losses. A horse offered at a remarkably low price may be 
expected to have some vice. If you buy it, you may not 
improbably have your carriage smashed in pieces, in which 
case, in addition to the small sum of money you gave for 
the horse, you have to pay large bills to the coachmaker 
who mends the carriage, and to the surgeon who mends 
the broken limbs of yourself, your children, and your 
coachman. In like manner niggardliness in the purchase 
of food or the choice of a residence may lead to disease 
and involve you in heavy expenses for medical attend- 
anoe^ In the case of large business firms and nations the 
expensiveness of niggardliness is exhibited on a much 
greater «cale. A large Company refuses to give fair salar- 
ies to its clerks and managers. Consequently only infer- 
ior men are attracted into its service, and they, through 
want of capacity, make mistakes that cost the Company 
thousands of pounds, or are dishonest enough to embezzle 
their employers’ money. If a railway company grudges 
tho expense of mending a bridge reported to be in a 
dangerous condition, the result mav be an accident, the 
sufferqrs in which hav# to be paid heavy damages, and in 
the end the bridge, inijtead of being merelyw^meuded, has to 
be rebuilt. Still more ruinous are the results of a penny 
wise and ^und foolish economy in the conduct of 
national aifairs. /A nation that refuses to pay the taxes 
jneoessary to keep its army and navy and fortincations in 
|an elli<^jient condition^may thereby lay itself open to the 
ipimense destruction of life i^d prqpercy caused by ^ a 
suooessM invasion.) The indemnity exacted at ^he end 
of a war is generally many times greater than the small 
a^ittonal m^itary expenditure that would have made the 
def^ted nation secure against her enemies. 

11. CHOICE OF. A PKOFE8SIOH. 

The ehoice ef a profession for their children is A anes- 
tlon that vequiree the most careful oonsideraUon cn all 
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English 4 )areEk. A large number of Indian parents are re- 
lieved from the necessity of debating this difficult matter, 
as many children in this country have their cardfer' in 
lif# unalterably £ked by the laws of caste, whiclf compel 
them to follow tW^industry practised by their parents. 
However, even in liidia, among the members of the edu- 
cated <!;las8 at any rate, sous do nob necessarily adopt the 
same calling as their parents, and a choice between various 
professions is open to them. This being the ca5ie, parents 
in India, as in England,. have carefully to scan the devok 
oping powers and inclinations of their children, in order 
to discover what work they are likely to do best when they 
grow up to manhood. In England it often happens that 
boys, whose brains have been excited by reading tales of 
adventure and battle, determine to emulate the heroes 
of flieir story-books and court the dangers of a sailor’s 
or soldier’s career. Some few of them perhaps remain 
firm to their first choice ; but in the majority of cases, 
as thcjfcgrow older, they reconcile themselves to the pro- 
spect of a more preside life than they had dreamt of in 
the visions of their boyhood, and become Government 
servants, merchants, lawyers, doctors, or clergymen. A 
similar choice of professions is open to- the educated 
natives of India, excent that here the priesthood depends 
on birth rather than oh choice. Of those professions, 
Government service is so varied, that its differeiit 
branches afford employment for all kinds of talents. 
The young man who is fond of literature and has 
the patience necessary for the management of boys can 
enter the Educational Department. Another by showing 
in boyhood ingenuity in the construction of playthings and 
mechanical contrivances may give evidence that he is likely 
to succeed in tlje Department of Pu1i>lic Works. AP third 
may be marked out by his skill in the manageiflent of 
figures as likely to do good service under the Accountant 
“General. The chief recommendation of Government 
service is the certainty it affords of a regular salary fol- 
lowed by a pension. Government servants are seldom 
thrown out of employment except for their own miscon« 
duct, and in the few casea^^n which they lose their placet 
by the retrenchment of a department, they get substantial 
oompensation. But the salaries of Government 
ments, though they afford a more regular aifd certaiil} in- 
oome than other professions, are nevetthelesB not very 
large^ and promotion in the va^ous departments of Govern- 
aci«^ service is usually slow. On this account many 
entei|diuiig men prefer the law, medicine, or business, all 
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of which aiforcl a better chance ol the attainuicntnof wealth. 
Ydt it be remembered il»at, though these professions 
aifo'i'd the chance of more prizes in the lottery of lifc,^they 
also haVe a corresponding number of bihnks. Many ousi- 
ncss men are ruined by unfortiim^ speculations, and 
many lawyeiH ami doctors fail to secure enough work to 
support themselves. The number of failures in tficse two 
proic'^sions in India is due to tin' severe competition be- 
tween tlie many thousands of nativ(‘s who have now receiv- 
ed a good education and think it essential to their position 
that they should enter one of the learned professions, 
[i'erhaps, in the cotirse of time, wJieii education hecomes 
[Still more common, educated men in Judin, as in Jiiugland, 
may be willing to engage in agriculture, ni ehopkeeping, 
and in other honourable employments now left in tlie 
hands of the uneducated. 

“ 12. FUllLIAUrrV BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

'rii<‘ meaning of ‘this saying is tliat many persons and 
things which, when partially knortui, excited our awe and 
re\erence, oi asc to impress us after we have become tho- 
roughly familiar with them. Almost c\actly the same idea 
is O' pres.sed by tlio Latin proverb, i(jnnhni) pw inafp/I- 
jti 0 , everything unknown is thought to be mngnitlcent. An- 
cient east(‘rn kings acted on this principle, when they made 
a rule of never appearing in public l)etore the people, for 
fear tln;^ might by so doing impair the kind of religions 
awe with which they were regarded by their subjects. 
Tiicy wore (piite right in supposing that, if they mingled 
freely with the people, they would be seen to bo meie 
ordinary mortals and lose tlie mysterious grandeur with 
whicli ])opiilar ignorance had invested them. In modern 
timVs also it has baen remarked in the Ipstory of the Great 
Rebellion in i^ngland, and in other cases, that tlie loyalty 
of the outlying provinces was stronger than that of the 
capital. The Londoners continually saw Charles I. and 
were familiar with all his weaknesses. They therefore had 
less respect for hijji than the men of Devon and Cornwall, 
who knew nothing of him as a man, and looked up to him 
as the licreditary represenkitiver of the divine riglit of 
kings. The same considerations explain the amount of 
ti*ut/h^6here is in the saying that no man is a hero to his 
v,^Iet. A celebrated statesman or soldier is known to 
the general public as he appears when riding in a splen- 
did uniform at the head ol his troops, or sitting in state 
at the opera, the observed of all observers. The greater 
number of people, w ho never see hiip at all, think of him 
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UB ueg^tiating some imporfcaufc treaty or driviijg tlie 
enemy before him with his victorious sword, ^nd forget 
that in most resoects he is only a man like thgmselVos, 
Tlfe valet, on th^coutrary, sees iu his famous master not 
the warrior or tM^statesman, but the man. Eveu the 
greatest heroes are subject to iudigestiout colds iu the 
head, fits of peevishness, and all the other ignoble ail- 
ments that flesh is Jieir to. Their personal attendants arc 
well aware of this, and seeing them in their weaker 
moments are unable to share in the foolish ideas of the 
multitude, who iu their imagination regard their Jieroes 
as something more than ordinary mortals. But, aftei^aJl, 
it is quite possible for sensible valets to recognise the 
heroism of a real hero. If a man is really great, those 
who are most familiar \^ith him admire liiin moat, unless 
they are too base to be capable of admiring what is great 
and good. Thus, although his ignorant wife Xantlnppe 
treated him with contempt, Socrates was most deeply 
revered by those of his followers wlio were most familiar 
with him. Familiarity does not breed contempt except 
when the man with whom we are iamiiiar really deserves 
contempt, or when, though he really deserves respect, wo 
are incapable of appreciating his admirable qualities. The 
proverb we are considering is also applicable toothings. 

* Undertakers have no feeling of dread or reverence in the 
presence of dead bodies, and the sexton treats a human 
skull with no more regard than he would show to a stone. 
The inhabitants of mountainous countries are often 
without any admiration for the splendid scenery that 
attracts tourists from the ends of the world. Especially 
wonderful is the power by which familiarity breeds con- 
tempt for danger. ' The old hunter, without his pulse 
beating any qui<iker, sees a wild bea^, the sight of Which 
would strike a townsman dumb with terror. Jn war most 
soldiers, after the first two or three engagements,* get 
l^uite used to the dangers with which they are continually 
threatened. Nelson could say without the least exaggera- 
tion that his sailors regarded shot ai^ shell no more than 
pe^. The same indifference to the dangers of war is pro- 
duced by familiarity eveff •in the case of peaceful non-* 
combatatfts. Amid all the deafening din of the German ^ 
bombardment in 1870, the men and women of^Pafflrfound 
that they could calmly go about their ordinary avocations. 
They walked with little fear through streets withiu the 
range of fire to view from some high eminence the grand 
pyrotechnic display, only taking the precaution to tlirow 
themselves flat on the ground, when a shell seemed to h© 
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coming dangerously near* This precaution, which #as 
after time dictated rather by habit thau fear, suggested 
a practice I joke to the Paris street boys, who, when they 
saw a richly dressed gentleman in a mudAy place, would 
call out “ a S^ell,” a Shell,” in ordei^ ^hat he might fall 
fiat in the mud’according to the usual practice and soil 
his fine clothes. In this way the thunder of the heaviest 
siege artillery of Germany provided a new diversion to 
the street boys of Paris. 

1,'). HISTORY. 

IJistoi 7 enlarges our mind by giving knowledge of the 
distant past. In this way, as has been well said, it makes 
some amends for the shortness of life. If a man’s know - 
ledge of the past were confined to the events that l|ave 
happened during the few years he has lived upon the 
earth, it would be painfully meagre. By the help of 
the historian he is able to form correct ideas of what 
happened in liis own country centuries before he was 
born, and of the great empire^ that fiourished long 
before the nation to which he himself belongs came 
into existence. As nothing is more interesting to 
man thau the study of man, it is no wonder that his- 
tory fhould bo exceedingly fascinating. Reflective 
readers find history far more interesting than fiction. 
In reading the most exciting novel, our interest is 
apt to flag, whenever the thought obtrudes itself upon 
us, that the events we are reading about never happened, 
and tliat the noble characters imagined by the author 
B^ver existed, end perhaps never could have existed. 
When this thought enters our minds, we naturally turn 
with |>leasare to history, in the pages of which we read of 
real persons imd reareveuts and find stories as wonder- 
ful as any that can be imagined by the creative power of 
genius. History is sometimes reproached with narrating 
nothing but battles and campaigns and court intrigues foaf 
power. This reproach, however, can only be made witli 
truth ag^nst bad hirtories. A good modern history gives 
a fiill account not only of kings and nobles, but also of 
the progress of literature, scidSce, Sndart, and of the wof^c 
and amusements of the common people. Tli^^me«e»t 
kings '0Y'%ypt, Assyria, and Babylon only inaeribed on 
their monumeiits the conquests they won. The olmmioles 
of the MIddte Ages give little else but 
of kingif and the exploits of noble warriors. the heOt 
historians olG^reeeeiand Rome, and in a still hi|tier degree 
those of modern Europe, are far from hating mm a 
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nafFow tonceptiou of the duty of the histomn.^ They do 
their best to sti>tisfy our curiosity ns to all the *detai|s of 
th^ lives of uur predecessors. Understood in t^is wide 
sense, history ii^ delightful study for all reflective per- 
sons. It is, hot^lfer, not only to be regarded as an 
extremely interesting study enlarging th^ range of our 
intellect. It is also of immense practical value. Folitical 
wisdom is mainly derived from knowledge of the past. 
Careful study of history enables politicians to infer from 
the history of past events the results that are likely to 
follow from reforms proposed in the present and to avoid 
the faults committed with ruinous effect by those »rho 
guided the destinies of nations in earlier times. Thus the 
happiness and progress of mankind is largely dependent 
on knowledge of past history possessed by the nations 
of the world and by the statesmen who rule them. 

14. GEOGRAFIIY. 

Just ms history enables a man, who has personal exper- 
ience only of the eveifts of his own lifetime, to look back 
into the centuries that have rolled away before he was 
born, so geography gives him knowledge of distant coun- 
tries that he has never visited. Thus, while histoiy allows 
our thoughts to transcend the limits of time assigned to 
our short lives, geography in a similar way makes the mind 
superior to the limits of space in which circumstances 
may have confined the body. In this way these branches of 
knowledge together afford us a more extensive conception 
of the earth and its inhabitants from the two points of 
view of space and time. Geography is one of the oldeit 
and most steadily progressive of sciences. The geogra* 
phical knowledge of the Greeks of the Homeric tim^ was 
oonilned to Greqpe and the coast lana of Asia Mino|. AH 
beyond these narrow limits was shrouded in the miiSiS. of 
fable. As time went on, the extension of Greek commerce 
and colonisation led to more extensive knowledge of the 
Mediterranean, and the conquests of Alexander gave the 
Greeks a clearer idea of the position o& Asiatic countries as 
far as the border» of India. The establishment of the 
Roman Empire from the Struts of Gibraltar to the Caspian* 
Sea atill •further extended the boundaries of the world, . 
But compare the map of the world as known to|he Itbixiana 
with a modem atlas, and how great is the differenee 1 
What mighty tracts of the world have been discovered, 
explored, and mapped out since then I Noi^h and 
South America, Australia, and the greater part of Africa 
and were unknown to the anoienls. Even during 
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the prese.nt century much has been done to liH up the 
map of the world. Great regions in the centre of Africa 
and Australia, which will be found to be marked unexplored 
in maps fifty or a hundred years old, are^ow covered with 
the names ot l^kes, rivers, and towns, ^mtr knowledge 
which is due to the enterprise of missionaries, merchants 
and explorers who, for the love of God, for gain, or for 
the mere love of adventure, have penetrated to the most 
remote parts of the earth. In learning geography we 
should follow the same course as has been followed by 
science itself, and extend our knowledge gradually from the 
neair to the distant. The natural course of geographical 
study is first to master the map of the town in which we 
live and its immediate surroundings, and proceed thence 
to the study of the divisions of our native country, and at 
last by successive steps learn the geography of distant 
countries and of the whole world. The great advantage 
conferred by this branch of knowledge is that it helps to 
make our ideas of many subjects clear and difiuite instead 
of vague and obscure. The student of history, who 
neglects geography and omits to have an atlas by his side 
for constant reference, cannot have a clear idea of what he 
is reading, particularly if he is studying warlike operations. 
Even when we are reading a daily newspaper, it is well, if 
we wish to form a clear idea of what is going on in the 
world, to look out in a map all the places mentioned. 
Too many newspaper readers run their eye through tele- 
grams telling of important events happening in distant 
countries, and, although they are interested in what they 
read, do not take the trouble to obtain a clear notion of 
the precise part of the world in which the events reported 
have , happened. Tims owing to their want of geographical 
knowledge the new facts enter their brains in a state of 
confusion, and by much reading they furnish their minds 
with a very small amount of definite information. 

15. FKIENDSllIP. 

The great Uoinaai orator in his celebrated treatise on 
^ Friendship remarks with trutji that it ini&reases happiness 
‘and diminishes misery by the^ ‘doubling of our joy and the 
dividing of our grief. When we do well, it is deli^tful 
to ha^ friends who are so proud of our success that they 
ife<^ive as much pleasure from it as we do ourselyea. For 
the friendless ina|» the attainment of wealth, power, ahd 
honour is of little yalue. Huch possessions contribute to 
our happiness most by enabling us to do good to otjbsrs, 
but, if all those whom wo are able to benefit are strai^rs^ 
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we ttike lessi pleasure in our beuelieeuce, tlgiii it il 
were exerted ou beUalt' of friends wliose happiness is ias 
dear us as our ovwi. Farther, when we do our dnty in 
spite of temptation, l^c mental satisfaction obtained from 
the’ approval of our c9|wcieuces is heightened Jjy the praise 
of our Iri^nds ; for their judgment is as it were a sccoikI 
conscience, encouraging us in good and deterring us from 
evil. Our amuacuients have little zest and soon pill upon 
us if we engage in them in solitude, or with uncongenial 
companions, for whom wo cau feci no affection. Thus in 
every case our joys are rendered more intense and more 
permanent by being shared with friends, it is tupially trii# 
that, as Cicero points out, friendship diminishes our mis- 
ery by enabling us to sha^e the burden of it with others. 
When ijprtuiie has iiilhcbed a heavy uiiavoidaljfle blow upon 
us, our grief is alleviated liy friendly comlolenee, and by 
the thought that, as long as our friends are left to us, Iftb 
is still worth living. But many misfortunes wliicli throateU 
us are not ftievitablo, and, in escaping such inisforbuues, the 
advice and active assistan^ie of our friends may be invalu- 
able, The friendless man stands alone, exposed vvitliout 
protection to his enemies and to tbe blows of fortune, but 
whoever has loyal friends is thereby provided with a strong 
defence against the worst that fortune can do to him, 'Jihus 
in good and evil fortune, in our work and in our hours of 
.recreation, the possession of true friends is the most im- 
poitant means to the attainment of happiness and the al- 
leviation or avoidance of misery, lb must be remembered, 
however, that these reiiiarks^only apply to friends really 
worthy of the name. The evil that mayybe effected by bad 
friends is as great as the good secured by the poesoseion of 
good friends. On this account the right selection of friei^ 
is a matter of vital •importance. We should select (|ur 
friends with the greatest care, and, when wo have woa 
theyi and found them worthy, we should take care to 
retain them, till wc are severed from them by death. 

16. EARLY MORNING IN A GREAT CITY. 

• • 

Wordsworth in one of his softtiets gives a fine descrip- 
tion of the beauty of the scene presented by the city of 
London in the early morning, when the rising su\^ in'Him 
first splendour illumines the towers, temples, and palaces « 
“ all clear and glittering in the smokeless air.” A scene 
of similar beauty may be enjoyed on most moraiug5 by 
anyone who undergoes the labour of climbing to the top 
of the mjabai Tower, from which Bombay m eU 
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beauty its public buildings and encircling sed may be 
Beet spread out below like a map. At first all is cold and 
grey in' the earlv morning, until the glow of dawn WJ»rms 
the sky above the eastern mountaiiis^he morning star 
begins to palf^ its ineffectual fires, an(^at last a spot of 
golden light, too bright to be contemplated steadily by 
any human eye, darts the first rays of the rising sun on 
the highest pinnacle of the Rajabai Tower, and then in 
succession on the tops of other less lofty structures. 
Immediately, with the rapidity that characterises a tro- 
pical sunrise, everything is bathed in a flood of living 
light, and the great city rouses herself for the labours of 
a new day. The rich rise from their luxurious couches, 
the poor from their humble pallets or from the hard 
earth on the side of the roads, where they have been 
sleeping through the night, wrapt iip from head to foot 
in long pieces of cloth like the sheeted dead. But indeed 
for many the labours of the day have already commenced, 
and there arc even some who hav§ at this early hbur done 
their work, and now get rest from their toil. The police- 
men and ramoshis, who have been watching all night to 
protect the city and its houses against thieves, now retire 
to rest. For some hours trains and country carts have 
been hurrying into the city in order to provide the mar- 
kets with country produce enough for half a million of 
human beings. The fishermen have been out long before 
sunrise, and at an early hour of the day the fish they 
have caught are ready for sale in the fish market. The 
streets quickly become crowded with operatives hurrying 
to the mills and all kinds of labourers proceeding to their 
various places of work. The more well-to-do members 
of society, such as clerks, business men and Government 
officials, whose worlc does not begin before ten or eleven 
o’clock, go out in the early morning on horseback, or on 
foot, to breathe the cool air and refresh themselves for 
the work they will have presently to do. For them the 
long promenade by the sea shore with its breezes fresh 
from the Arabian Sfea is an inestimable boon. As they 
ride or walk along the pa|h from Cdlaba to Chowpatty, 
they krok on the letfc across ^Back Bay to Malabar Hill, 
bright^in the rays of the rising sun, ana on their right they 
Bee the in'? row of public buildings raised by private ana 
public wealth, and in the further distance the M^hralta 
hills, crowned by historic strongholds, nor is it any won- 
der ifj impressed by the beauties of nature ana aH by 
which they are surrounded, they think with pride tfest 
Bombay is one of the most beautiful cities in Hib worid« 
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1/. THE POA\EK OE HAIH J’ 

in tlirougli .the power of habit that every {Jpt we do 
tei)d« to affect oi%* character. is why habit is called 

a second nature. *^^hat we have done we^ are naturally 
incline^l by the mere force of habit to do again, so that to 
the original nature we inherit from our parents habit adds 
new tendencies, which become an im])Ortant iiart in the 
sum total of our cliaracter. The tendency to repeat the 
actions that wc have been in tlie habit of doing is seen in 
our most trivial concerns as well as in more important 
matters. J resolve, as I writ(‘, to go on without a fMesh 
dip in the ink until my nib is perfectly dry. But my reso- 
lution is very difficult to^ carry out. As the nib gets par- 
tially dry, an impulse urges me to replenish it, because 1 
liave been in the habit ot doing so. So strong is the im- 
])ulse, that it will be hard for me to carry out my resolu- 
tion except by Bhutting ii]) my ink pot. In the same* way 
people §et into the habit of sitting, standing and lying. in 
certain postures, whiclt are then said to be characteristic. 
A Highlander, who has been accustomed to walk with 
springy step over the clastic moorland, by the foiKie of 
habit is distinguished by the same kiud of walk on the 
hard Hags of a city street. Knowledge of the poWer of 
Iiabit is the chief means by which animals are trained to 
lie useful to man. It is by habit that the cavalry horso 
is trained to keep his place in the line and stand firm as a 
rock amid the roar of cannon. The soldier himself is 
trained, in the same way as his horse, to give rapid obe^ 
dience to the word of command. A practical joke onca 
played on a soldier affords a good illustration of this 
fact. A soldier was once carrying his dinner home Jin a 
disli, when one oS the bystanders suddenly called out in a 
loud voice “Attention.” The soldier immediately drop- 
]^ed his hands to his side, and of course the dish ho was 
carrying fell to the ground. Tlie importance of habit is 
just as great in forming the moral character as in the 
training of horses and soldiers to aut(fmatic obedience to 
tlie word of command. All moralists recognise the fact 
that it is possible for men to^^become better and worse by 
the cultivation of good and bad habits, in fact, thaj^ifc is 
just this which makes moral progress and deiierioritioii 
possible. A man who yields to temptation may at first do 
so with reluctance, but after yielding once and twice, re- 
sistance becomes more difficult, until at last by continued 
submission he is so completely enslaved that at last hu 
has lAo control over his evil passions. On the contravy, if 
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lie bad coiviiiered the first temptation, Jds will wokddiiave 
therein y become strouger, and, after frequent victories, 
he wouldithave been so habituated to self-control, that the 
teniptaiious, which had first tried him, Avould hav^e lost 
their attractivejDOwer, and then he have led his 

im»ral will, strengthened by the habit of victory, to still 
greater moral efforts. 

18. EMIGRATION. 

One of the most melancholy sccd<*s to be witnessed on 
the face of tlic earth is the departure of a body of emi- 
graKts from their native land. The deep go'ief felt by them 
at having to rend asunder old associations and leave the 
land that they themselves ainl t])eir fathei’s have been 
taught by patriotic feeling to reganl as sacred, has hyeJi 
expressed with great fcelingin Goldsmith’s Jk'^ei led I "dia(jc, 
and ifi some of the most pathetic national songs of Ireland 
and JScotland. The poor emigrants have to leave their 
relations and friends and the fields in which tlieiy have 
played aiid worked from infancy, 'to tempt fortune far 
across the sea and live as strangers in a strange laud. 
Tiiey are generally very ignorant, and their ignorance 
inukes them invest the Unknown country to which they 
are goUiig with mysterious horrors. Their misery is, if 
possible, intensified when they find themselves on the 
crowde(l emigrant ship, home-sick and sea-sick at ouco, 
and they lament the hour in which they were induced to 
leave their homes and trust themselves to the mercy of 
wind and wave. Yet the pain of leave-taking and the 
terrors of the voyage are, after all, but temporary evils, 
which may leatl the way to permanent happiness. When 
the iV?itisli emigrant lands in Australia or Canada, he finds 
himself' among surroundings not so very riiulike what he 
was* used to in the old country. The Englishman looks 
in vain for the peaceful aspect of shady lanes and hedger, 
rows? and the Scotolunan misses the moors and purple 
anouutains that are so d(‘ar to him. But they hear the 
familiar English tongue spoken, are governed by English 
Jaws, and see the British fia^ waving ov«t ships and lor- 
trcBHca in their new home. friends supply the place of 
the old. and the chief difference in their lot is that, where- 
as in jSiglaod they laboured hard for a miserable pittance, 
an^ sometimes prayed for labour in vain, they are now in 
a country where labour is so well paid, that everyone who 
is willing to work can earn enough to support ip comfort 
himj>elf ami his family, la course of tinnq hard wprk;» m- 
teliigTenop md eobriciy raise to affluence many of the etui-* 
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i;mu<s wflo, if they had remaiued in their owi^ country, 
would not improbably after many years of labour flmve 
ejid^d their lives ifi the workhouse. Thus the pvfor man, 
who finds a diftici^y in mainbaiiiin^^ hiiiHclf at lionie, has 
every prospect oi iNotteriug his condition emigration. 
>Vt the ^amc time emigration, by diminishing the puper- 
abumUnit luiniber of ti)e labouring popnlalion in hhigland, 
tends to rai-rjc the wages of tlie labourers hdt behiiul. 8o 
that emigration may be regardedas a blessing to the coun- 
try which sends out tin* emigrants as well ns to the emi- 
grants theinselves. It is also an advantage to the colony 
to Avhich the emigrants go, as new countries are almost 
always in want oi l.ibour to develop their natural resources. 

TT EFFECTS OF •WEALril ON NATIONAL 
' CllARACl'KIl. 

it is vt'iy commonly believed that wealth produ(?ps a 
pi’cjudicial effect ii[)oa national character. The loss of 
the h(‘v^‘c virtues that^ characterised the early Komans is 
attributed by their Instoriaus to the acquisition of 'vVealth 
won by foreign compiest. Ooldsmith’s y>CM r/cd in 

a puetical treatise intended to bring vividly before our 
nnnd tiio evil state of a nation, where “wealth accumulates 
and men decay.” lie represents the increase of wctflth as 
leading to the exile of the sturdy agricultural population, 
which constitutes the chief strength of a nation, and as 
depopulating the country, which, instead ot being tilled, ia 
converted into barren parks for the pkuisure of the rich. 
Certainly nothing can be moie melauclioly than the' de- 
parture of the rural population from the homes in widclr 
their ancestors have lived for miny generations, ahd tho 
national character is likely to sutTer from the loss 
imtioii of the tilled; of the soil whose physical streugtjiaud 
simple virtues contribute much to the siuuiot.dof uationdl 
W45lUbcing. Lut can this lamentable necessity of 
tioii, so pathetically deplored by (loldsmith, be rightly 
regarded as the result ot the spread of wealth V That thi« 
is not really the case would seem to bo^^iroved by the fact 
that the greatest exodus of agricultural population^ of 
th(3 UnitedJIvingdom iias been, not from ricli England, but 
from the most poverty-stricken districts of Irelan^J^nud 
Scotland. Also the laud to which the largest fiumbor of 
emigrants have taken themselves and their good qualitieli, 
and which has afforded them a secure home, is the yi chest 
country in the world, and there the great wealth of miU 
hoimiresdoes not interfere with tho proHpm’ity of the cul^^ 
tivafcoiTs of tho soil By these couside ratio us we sco*lU« 
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one-sided ^liaractcr of Goldsmiths view. There *is more 
truthrii the lioman idea that wealth ruins its possessors by 
leading tj luxury and eltimiuacy. This ^as certainly Jhe 
case in Koine. The great wealth acqui^ by the ancient 
Komans was l£|^ishly squandered on tl/j hoarsest forms of 
•extravagance, on costly banquets, the dishes of whic)i were 
collected at enormous expense from every land and sea, 
on gladiatorial combats, and on niagniticent spectacles in 
the amphitheatre, more conspicuous for grandeur than for 
grace. No wonder that the Roman populace and the 
Roman nobles became dabased under such inlluences, and 
were unable to defend without barbai’iaii help tlie empire 
that their ancestors had acquired. Jii the East, too, we 
find that great empires, establishe<,l by nations of poor and 
hardy mountaineers, fall to pieces, when wealth gives /.the 
means of luxury, and luxury produces elliminacy. But it 
is not the invariable rule that great national wealth must 
be spent on degrading luxury. Wealth may be employed 
to better purpose, as by the Athenians, who spent *thc tri- 
bute obtainetl from their allies and conquered enemies on 
the erection of the noble statues and temples and on the 
support of a national theatre, that produced great literary 
masterpieces and taught high moral lessons to the people. 
Thus tfte Athenians, when they were at the zenith of their 
material prosperity, retained undiminished the mental and 
physical vigour by which they had gained their high posi- 
tion. In like manner we find that the loading nations of 
Europe have become wealthier and wealthier without 
showing any signs of deterioration. !So we may conclude 
ikab, though weaUh if ill-cmploycd may have ruinous 
effects upon a nation, these bad oonscqucncos may be and 
have ^often been avoided. 

20. DIARIES. 

To keep a diary regularly day by day is a oapical traiu-t 
ing in methodical habits. Many, having made up by their 
minds to keep a diary, begin writing with great zeal and 
ilueucy for a few da^s, as long as they are carried on by 
the noVelty of the idea ; but Mter a tiuife they get tired of 
tlieir self-imposed task and tiieir industry begimg to flag. 
When^,this happens, the diary gradually becomes scantier 
and more iwegular, until at last weeks and months are 
allowed to pass without any entry being made. The beat 
way to g,void this lame aud impotent conclusion is to fix 
a definite time every day for writing the diary, and not to 
allow oneself to be diverted to anything else at the ap- 
pointed time, It is also well to restrain our inelinatiou to 
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write great length at the commencement of the diary, 
so that we may be less likely to take a distaste to thopwork 
anjJ may be the hotter able to keep our resolutioi^of mak- 
ing regular entrioB every day. in this way we shall give 
due importance fii 4 )ur chronicle to the successive events 
of ourjife and find our diary a source of pfeasuro and of 
profit. AVhen we are writing letters, wo often find our 
ideas fail us and are \inable to think of anything to wiite 
alx)ut. In such a strait as this a reference to our diary, if 
it has been well kept, is sure to suggest something that is 
likely to interest our friends, and we are saved from the 
iKMiessity of sending off a meagre letter not wortluthe 
price of its [lostage stamp. A diary is also of great use to 
a student, as it enafdes liiiu to take periodical retrospects 
of Ins work. Macaulay in his diary kept a record of the 
))OOks he read. If we follow the same excellent practice, 
it will help us every now and tlieii to look back and deter- 
mine whether we have been wasting our time or not. A 
diary should also make us more accurate than we ‘could 
otherwise be. It is surprising what imprecise statements 
men make sometimes about their own past experience. 
A great safeguard against such inaccuracy is to have an 
account of what we actually saw and did, clearly recorded 
in black and white. Jn all these ways the keepitj;^ of a 
diary may be found to be a]>roiitable employment of one’s 
leisure, it is also likely to bo a source of pleasure in fu- 
ture years, when by its help wc recall to mind some half- 
forgotten episode of past years, and in imagination live 
over again the happy days of the past. The diaries of 
eminent men, besides giving pleasure to their authors, are 
full of interest to the worhl generally. The lately pub,- 
lished journal of Walter Scott enables us mor^ tho- 
roughly to undenstaud and admire the character yf the 
greatest of novelists. The diary of Tepys is not only delight- 
Jul reading for an idle hour, but also is of great value to 
the historian from the hood of light it throws npou the 
days of Charles 11. 

21.. CHANCES DUE T() RAILWAYS, STEAMSHIPS, 
AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Railways, steamships, and telegraphs have done much to 
practicallyimimihilate space, and bring the different ptrts 
of the world into closer communication with one another. 
This may be very clearly illustrated by the way in which 
steam power has shortened the journey between England 
and India, Pifty-eight years ago Macaulay in a mailing 
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ship spoilt^ jieaily four months in travelling from I^andon 
to Ml (Iras But now the Banie journey can bo Enisned by 
the Ltlp it steamships and railways m sev§nte( n oi eighteen 
day^, ami telegrams traverse the distancf one or two 
bom's. At thfj end of the last century^he great battle of 
the Nile, fought on the evening of August 1st, 1798, was 
not known m London until October ^nd. If such a battle 
were tought in Lgypt to-day, accounts of it transmitted 
by the telcgjoph would be read tomoiiow at breakfast 
time in the newspapeis not only of London, but also ot 
New York, San Fraiici«oo, Melbourne, Bombay, Caloutia 
and Yokohama The principal effect that this woudeifut 
ini[trovementof communication has pi educed is th it naiions 
know lar more of one another than in ioimci times A 


great impetus 1ms bfeu givtn to travelling all ov( the 
world, and many travilleis ha\c vsiitten able and exhaus- 
tive (Kscnptjons of ( ountru tlnit at tlie beginning of tin. 
pio«ent century vcie compaiativi ly unknown^ J lim 
increased mutual knowledge natiiiidly does much tl> dissi- 
pate false ideas of foreign nations Yeai by }Oi\v nc find 
more umversal and moie comiilete lecognitiou of the fact 
that Imman natme is much the same tveiywlnre and that 
IM tnery people much good is to b(* found, Jliflcrent 
nations, beuig brought into dose count \ion, harn to re- 
cognise cadi other's good qualitu s and to shake oft the 
old-fashioned suspicious hatred of foreigntis which was 
the natural result of formei ignorance Ihe chief material 


result of improved communication between different ooim- 
tries and different parts of the same country is that tlie 
best iJroducts of each part of the woild aie rapidly hnd 
oonveyed to distant market. I'he cotton cloth of 
and the cutlery of Sheffield can now be bought 
til CMcutta, Bombay and Madi-as, almost as cheaply a» in 
England, and the agncultural districts of India and Biwla 
O-tport to England their sui^lus corn produce. Thus om 4' 
nation enppffes the wants of another, to the mutaal a4 van- 
tage of both. In India the advantages oi improvetl com** 
mnnication ar0 see’h not only in the increase of foreign 
ttailh #hich stimulates th© gijcductiv© energy of the peb- 
Jd©) but aij^ in greater security against famine. 
it was that famine should be raging inoi^ ‘ * 

of India wWle apotber was producing a mora 
hafvest thtaii its Inhabitants codld consume^ Kb# 

Btat^ .ihiftgs Is harsdly possible. Thanks td the 
of railway oommmiiieation, the sui^ks oi 

ol iadia can be ra^ffdly cis^veyed fed any ^ 

frcifh dofloiein^ crops, llius the mducy oW 
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Btiructidli of railways in India may be regarded a|a premium 
paid to insure tbe country against famine. 

22. INDIAN HAIL WAYS. 

The railways WTndia are great ongincegng works. The 
constr^ictors of them were confronted with enormous 
physical difficulties. Broad rivers had to bo spanned and 
the mighty mountain wall of the Ghauts had to bo sur- 
mounted by the railroad, before Bombay could be lu'onght 
into railway communication with (Bijarat, Galciitta, and 
Madras. Still greater arc tlie natural obstacles now being 
overcome in the eonstriictioii ox the military railways on 
the north-western frontier for the protection of the 
country against foreign. aggression. No doubt it is a good 
policy to defend India by building railways for strategic 
purposes. It is less expensive to add to our railway system 
than to increase the number of the army. A counti'y with 
good railway commiuiiCAtion lias a great advantage from a 
inilitai^ point of view. When a threatened frontier hjis no 
railways, all the practftable passes have to bo defcndo(| by 
strong forces, as it cannot be known beforehand where the 
enemy will deliver Ins attack. But if the defondcis Have 
the command of railway leading to those passes, it is enough 
to assemble a strong army at some central poi#t, from 4 
whicli troops can lie rapidly conveyed in trains to the paH 
of the frontier towards which the enemy is reported to b* 
directing his march. Thus by the help of railways an army 
of fifty thousand men may do the work that would othei - 
wise require twice or thrice as large an anny. Also the 
railways built for military purposes are not thereby do- 
barreil from being useful in time of peace, so that, even if 
there should be no war, the money spent upon thei%i» far 
from being wasted. The railways, that would 
fence in war, are trade routes in peace, and so perform^ 
^their iiaor© natural function, Ilpw much Indian comU 3 ^roe 
has beetl increased by the introduction of railways can be 
seen in a numerical form by comparing the value of the 
exports from India now with her forefjgn trade thirty years 
ago. The railways, by brii^ng the interior of India intc^^ 
eafi|r eon^unicatton with tne great sea ports and ihrongli 
Ul&in with foreign nations, have marvellously thweloped • 
Ike i^oduetiva industries of the country. •A cimtlpLUfd 
nf heavy-laden trains carry into Bombay Ind 
hee from the interior of India corn and cotton felmt 
te ver har?® found a market, if the only means of com# 
had been by carts and river boats. Thus it is 
fllpily due to th^ powevof Iho locomotive that the Faimjab 
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and the ^vprth-West Provinces have become fgre^tft corn- 
prodcicing districts to supply the deficiencies of European 
harvests /4 Wherever the railroad goes, production flour- 
ishes and wealth increases. Nor is myterial prosperity 
the only impcjrtant effect i)roduced.^'Uaihvays have a 
powerful influence in overcoming the barriers between 
different sections of the community and between man and 
man. Members of tiie different caste going on pilgri- 
mage to Benares or Nassick, unless they are rich enough 
to afford reserved compartments, must either give up their 
pious intention or consent to come into close contact with 
ono another in crowded railway carriages. Thus railwajs 
tend to do away with the exclusiveness of caste and pro- 
mote the doctrine of tlie equality pt mankind. Tliey also 
do muoli to educate the people ot India by enabling them 
cheaply and wit h comfort to leave their native village's and 
visit the great cities that are the head- quarters of civilisa- 
tion ami progress [See also the end ot the preceding 
essay on railways and telegraphs.] 

2:1. COMPETITION. 

A horse can run in a race faster than it can run when it 
has no rival to outstrip. In like manner, men competing 
with oito another produce greater results than they could 
achieve without the stimulus of competition. The energy 
inspired by cOnipetition is conspicuously displayed in every 
branch of life. Themistocles used to say that the mound 
9f Miltiades would not allow him to sleep, llis ambition 
was fired by tlie hope of rivalling the glory that Miltiades 
had won at Marathon. Many other instances may be 
quoted from history of the effects of emulation. The 
riVftirr of Demosthenes and Jiischiues in Greece, of Cicero 
and iiortensius in Rome, of Pitt and Eo» in England, in- 
splited greater oratorical effects than would have been made 
by these great speakers, if they had not had such formid- 
able rivals to contend against. In the literary world we 
know that Thackeray was spurred on to write his best by 
admiration of Dickens and by his determination to pro- 
duce ks good work as Davj^il Copperfi^hL In commode 
competition is generally of great advantage to cona^ 
mer, ^ rival manufacturers try tb gain command - W 
the market® by producing the best articles at the lotwH 
pribe. When tlmre is competition between different 
Ol railway or rival steamship companies, the result is 
rapid travelling, greater comfort, and redueed 
oompany of merchants enjo^ a monopo|jrlii the 
cemm article, they can liighci prices 
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the general public must submit to the high pric^ asked or 
else go without the article. Thus, when a monopolf is iu 
foiice, the sellers are only limited in their exorbitant de- 
mands by the that their custoiners may be driven to 
abstain entirely from the use of their goodg^ Jt was on thife 
acoou»t that the Portuguese, as first discoverers of India, 
were so determined in asserting their claim to the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade. Until other nations began to 
compete with them, they could sell the produce ot India at 
prices which gave them enormous profits. Even when 
several nations began to trade with India, it was the practice 
of European Governments to give monopolies of the East 
Indian trade to special companies of their own nation, who 
jealously kept out all iujterlopers. Of course this system, 
as iong as it lasted, was equally bad for tiie European 
consumer and for the Indian producer. The European 
consumer had to pay enormously high prices for ^^oods 
imported from India, and the Indian producer could not 
get from the Europeai^ merchants anything like the price 
obtained for Indian goods in European markets. Thus 
the European inerchaucs got the enormous profits by 
Avhich they bought iu England parliamentary boroughs and 
became proverbial for their wealth uufler the name of na- 
bobs. As soon as the Indian trade was opened fftjely to 
all the world, European niovcliants competed with one 
another and had to pay for Indian produce such a price 
as allowed them no more than a fair profit when they ex- 
ported their purchases to Europe. At present England ia 
the champion of free trade and unrestricted competition 
throughout the world, while many of her commercial 
rivals, and even some of her own colonies, hold by the 
old-fashioned tloctrine of protection. England also i#d the 
way in another jfppiication of the principle of competition 
to tiie development of trade when Queen Victoria opened 
4he great Exliibition of IHol. fcjince then many other 
nations have followed the lead of England and held Inter- 
national Exhibitions, in wliich medals are given to reward 
the manufacturers of the best articTes of all kinds. By 
tbi^ means great* encourag^ueut is given to invention, i 
and nUtiofis learn to know and appreciate the productions 
of foreign countries. 

24. OUARITY. 

by derivation and in old Englisii means 
Iwg. CBut in orSmary modern -English it means almsgiv- 
H^^d in this short essay we must confine ourselves to 
Inter and narrower meaning of the word. Chark^f in 
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this J3eiise a virtue extensively practised anct' Uigiiiy 
esteemed iu the Eiisfc. In India it is a ooiiiuion practice 
for kiiigff aucl rich men to weigh themselves against gold 
and silver and to distribute the proceeds among the pt!hr. 
This wiis done by Sivajeo and many whers before aii|d 
after his time*. We have in most of our large cities hhe 
luonumeuts of munificent charity in the university build- 
ings, colleges, hospitals, convalescent homes and water 
fountains built wholly or jmrtially at the expense of rich 
citkens, who chose this practical way of showing their 
love for their native city. But it must be remembered 
that it is net only the rich that have the power of being 
ehiiritable. The Mahabharata tells us that — 

Just lieaven is not so pleased .with costly gifts, 

Offered in hope of future recompense, 

As with the merest trifle sot apart, 

* From honest gains and sanctified by faith, 

and that the man who is not rich but yet can give will 
be exalted above the heavens.** Very often the muni- 
ficent gifts of rich men are made for purposes of ostenta- 
tion or as a means of gaining favour with Government. Tlie 
biikt charity is that which is done in secret, so that, in the 
expressive words of th© Gospel, the left luind does not 
, know r hat the right hand doeth. It is very necessfuy to 
exercise discrimination in the giving of alms. The great 
object of cl^l'ity is to relieve misery, and iudiscriimuate 
charity, by .encouraging the trade of begging, actually adds 
to the misery of the world. If it were not for the reckless 
charity of well-meaning men, who think it a duty to give 
a STOU nlifis to. every- beggar they come across, many who 
noV h miserable existence as beggai-s would take to 
hoh^^' work and become profitable members of society. 
A^bhings are, they prefer to live hn idl&iife of de^j^ada- 
tjon, hnd some of them, by begging and impoatiire, 

‘more money than an honest poor man can earn by imrd, 
labour* Buck being the casci^it is no wonder tl^at so hwy 
begfgars infest the streets Of Bombay and other rich cltios^ 
A wh^in^^ who is r<vally determined to do good with 

hhofild either find ohj for hmsolf what poor mm 
really deserve help» or, if he Im not time to dp p 
should ^give his aims thtsimgh som^'yiaritable 
has officers appointed f^r the speeW pkUr|M?4e of 
shihg between the deserving poor and impudent 
torij* I^ere mm elfio some who require to be 
tkt that they vm% pot §^ 7 , 

->* -**»yv 1* — y, y.. ^ 

stMonier Wiliams IfWoif 
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pnve t^tiulselves of the means of supporting their own 
family by profuse eharity to strangers wlio Ivaveless daims 
iipon them. These, then, are the two principal ymils to 
obilbrve in the (Juity of almsgiving. We must recognise 
the prior obligati*^ of providing tor the necessities of our 
ov?n family, and we must take care lest by Wi- judged dis- 
tributi<>ii of alms We encourage beggary and impiovideuce 
with its attendant miseries. Charity would seem to be 
least exposed to the second danger^ when a subscription is 
made for unfortunate persons buddeniy reduced to ruin 
by an earthquake, or a storm, or any other cal amity against 
which no foresight could have defended them. Por in 
such cases there is very great lUstress to be relievcii in 
the piesent, and there is little fear of the help given lead- 
ing m the future to ruinous improvidence or extravagance. ^ 

* 25. CLEANLUSIESS. 

Tlie high value attached to cleanliness is expressed by 
the proverb which says that ‘ Cleanliness is next tp God- 
liness.’ Indeed, in somie religion#, cl eanlinessjs regarded 
as a part of godliness and is prescribed as arobgious duty. 
In the law of Moses the priests are required to wash their 
persons and their clothes, when they lu^re to appear before 
lk)d, and the tradition of the Jewish elders rigorously 
enforced the washing of liands before meals. Manomot 
prescribed frequent ablutions which, if water could not 
be had, were to be pcrforibed with sand. 8uch ordinances 
are in part due to tiie recognition of the close ooimectiou 
between personal cleanliness and moral goodness. It is 
not without reason that white raiment and ceremonial 
ablutions have been chosen as the symbols of the purity 
of soul, that is expected of the priest and his oongremition 
when engaged in the solemn worship of God, Evin in 
our ordinary everyday life we see that a dirty man iif dirty 
elothes is apt to lose that feeling of self-respect, which* is 
bne of the best safeguards against dishonesty and vice. An- 
other reason why the founders of religious prescribed fre- 
(|nent ablations was because they recigmsed the immense 
imbWlmice of cleanliness frpm a sanitary point of view, 
ei^oially in oriental gauntries, is known to he a 
gator of disease. The germs of cholera and 
plaices are carried through the air with the 
wanting nndet a tropics^ aun^ 
iaeitihs dl' avoiding infection is cont|nnal^ wa»hm|fe 
|iJ?eV«i^lho»e germs fjpona remaini^ long *00 ^ 
I^nfoiiumtely, itumunllkfromd^ cauuol ' tiit 
Whg clean oaeBOlt A jcrupnlousily 
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perfiou ii^ay catch disease from the dirty porsA^ns with 
whoc^i he comes into contact. Therefore the rich and in- 
telligent must, in their own interests, provide their poorer 
neighbours with the means of keepiug^theinselves clean. 
Many beiievo^nt rich men have donc-gobd service to the 
community in which theyJive by providing in growded 
quarters of great cities fountains, from which the poor can 
get abundant supplies of water. W hen water is scarce, 
and not to be obtained near their doors, the poor cannot 
afford the time necessary to get it from a distancre, and 
remain dirty to the great danger not only of themselves 
biifj also of their richer neighbours. This is the chief 
reason why the poor quarters of great cities are often hot- 
beds of disease. The Municipality of Bombay fully re- 
cognises the importance of these considerations, and has 
at an immense cost provided an abundant water-supply 
for tills city, so that there may be plenty of water not 
only for drinking purposes, but also to water the streets, 
and wash the houses, the persons, and the clothes 6f all the 
inhabitants. 


2(5. CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
< Both man and bird and beast.”— . 

The virtue of Benevolence requires us to abstain from 
cruelty to animals. Some have maintained that the^happi- 
iiess ot animals is not desirable for its own sake, but only 
as a means to human happiness. According to this view 
the only reason why we should be kind to horses and dogs, 
is that kind treatment makes them serve us better, or that, 
if we are orjiiol to them, we are likely to learn thereby to 
be ciuel to our fellowmen. But most moralists allow that 
our duty to increase happiness and diminish misery is not 
limited to the human race, but must be extended to all 
beings that feel pleasure and pain. Surely it must be quito 
clear that we are bound to consider the happiness of a^d- 
mals even in cases where the happiness of human 
is not affected. It ^s generally f^mitte^d to be ouf 
put out of its misery, ofl the ffehrase is, a woundsfl 
that IS suffering mpeat pmn and hope ol 

Yet such an ambn affects no bulQp being 
p^son whU had to perform the mSagreeM 
who, by performing it, inffiots pain on himself. 
who infficts unnecessary pain on animals deserve*. 
ment, whether by so doit^ he causes pain to hunmn Daims 
or not. In the case of anmals, as in tmi case ol men, it m 
only ^ justHSahle to inflict pain in orcief to obtain some 
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greater good, which more than compensates f^r the evil 
of the pain. This is the justification always urged the 
defenders of vivisection. It is argued that surgical ex- 
I>erfments upon living animals will lead to such medical 
discoveries as wilf alleviate human sufferinu. Therefor©, ^ 
as human beings arc of greater account and more suscep- 
tible to pain than the lower animals, pain may be inflicted 
on frogs and dogs in order that new means may bo dis- 
covered of curing the diseases of men. Whether this ar- 
gnuuent is entirely convincing or not, it is noticeable that 
in the controversy no defender of vivisection ventures to 
assert that the pain of the lower animals is not an evil* in 
itself. It is assumed to be an evil whenever attempts are 
made to justify it by the.demonstration of the great results 
thatj^are to be expected from vivisection. In oriental 
countries the duty of kindness to animals is often connec- 
ted with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls,* and 
so placed upon a religious basis. The believer in metem- 
psycho^s is moved to be compassionate towards animals 
not only by a general desire to promote happiness, but also 
by the thought that the animal, whose happiness he can 
affect by his conduct, may be animated by the soul of a 
nearj relation. Therefore, in the East, there should be 
less need of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals than in Europe.' 

527. BRAVERY. 

Before considering real bravciy it will be well to dis* 
tiuguish it from false bravery. One kind of false bravery 
arises from ignorance of danger. If an infant should 
play with a cobra, it would be absolutely free from fear, 
ami would do what brave men would fear to do ^ but 
we ought not to^all it brave, for it has no appreciation 
of the danger. Yet such fearlessness is often mistaken 
real bravery. If the want of recognition of danger 
is due to intoxication, the quality displayed is some- 
times called Dutch courage. Another spurious form of 
courage is actually due to fear, as wlfen a soldier stands 
his •ground in a*battle, b|fgause he fears the punish- 
ment wlijch will be inflicted on him if he runs away. 
In such cases the eferoiiger fear overcomes the weaker 
fear» and surely the man who is actuated by any kind 
of fear cannot be said to be displaying bravery. We 
noiv pass on to the consideration of true epurage. 
tOie simplest form of courages constitutional courage, 
wMisb shows itself in the abs^ce of trembling and of 
Otte i%hii of fear in the face of great danger. When 
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Louis XVI. was beiug led to execution, lie is sait^ to liavu 
exclaimed, “Aia I afraid? Feel my pulse.” IXis steady 
pulse, when he was on the point ol dying a tori’ible death, 
showed that he was physically brave. One of the ipwost 
Striking instances of coustitiitional bravery to be found in 
history is Nelson, -lu his childhood on one occasion he 
happened to hav^ lost himself to the great alarm of his 
parents. On his being found, when wonder was expressed 
that fear had not driven him home, he replied: '‘Fear! 1 
never saw fear. What is it?” Ail through his life he 
showed himself absolutely insensible to fear, ills spirits 
rose in the hour of. danger, and, when tlie enemy’s cannon 
balls were flying round his head, he was perfectly cool and 
collected. It is, ho\i>ever, possible f a man to be cons- 
titutionally timid and nevertheless to be brave. Indeed, 
the bravery of a man who, by determined resolution rises 
supenor to his fears, is'perhaps the highest kind of courage, 
8uch was the courage of 'rurenne, one of the greatest 
French generals. Once when he was going into little, he 
felt himself trembling all over. X^ut, instead of yielding 
10 his physical fears, he exclaimed to his body, ‘‘ What ! 
Are you trembUng now? Just wait and see what you will 
bare to go thi:pugh presently.” Fhe excess of courage is 
conde.mued as foolnardiuess, A man is foolhardy who, 
for some trifling abject, runs into great danger. When a 
sailor jumps out of an express train to recover his hat, or 
smokes liis pipe over a powder magazine, then, instead of 
ieiug praised for his carelessness of danger, he is rightly 
blamed for foolishly risking his life. 

28. MORAL COUttA.GE. 


Moral courage consists in resolutely refusing to be 
induced to do what we think wrong by Jhe consideration 
others may think or say about our conduct. Thus, 
ivple ordinary courage rises superior to the fear of death 
and pain, moral courage enables us to defy the power Of 
public opinion and the foolish contempt of our associates, 
we have once made up our mind as to what we 
b®M to do. Courage, In the ordinary, seita^ of the 'v^brd, 
IS enoVn>y tho religious who runs the risk torture 
and death than abjure his Mo«W 

enable® faithlul to a telig|ion, tfMw % 

pljed by tte phlfitttde m by hikbwnfrieMd®. Wimm 
hrdihary p^ay conMst either lu the total 

hf fe#' or it oonuuerto timidity by 


bf feat' or oonuueri^ timidity by reai 
tiobi w 1% man of 'iourage.«|i*J^ e.ii 
fcl^rse opinioi« of otherii, or 
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BCBsitiveio the blame of his fcllowmo% md yet^in spite 
of his sensitive nature, resolutely and with pain t > hiu«clf 
adheres to his resolution. Many men who are bi^ivc in 
the 1:’ace of bodily danger are destitute of moral counige. 
Until of late years^in England the code of hgnour encou- 
raged duelling. Any gentleiiiau, who happened to bo 
insulted* by a drunken fool of Jiis own station in lite, was 
bound in honour to challenge him to single combat witli 
swords or pistols. If he refused to do so, lie became 
degraded in the eyes of his associates, and was considered 
to have forteiccd his claim to be regard(‘d as a gentleman. 
Almost every gentleman had suliicieut courage to coiifoAu 
to tliis custom and expose himself to the risk of death, 
when the cede of honoj.ir required him to do so. Very 
lew l|^ad the moral courage to refuse to light. Yet many 
must have recognised the wickedness and folly of the 
practice, and been conscious of the cruel sellishnesS of 
sacrificing to a point of honour the comfort and happiness 
of those*\vho depended on them for support. In this case 
moral courage was paPbiculurly <lilticult, as it dictated 
conduct that to a superficial observer looked like cowaidicc. 
Ikit 111 the case of all sensitive persons it may be said that 
it needs a great effort of will to obey the dictates of this 
virtue. In displaying courage in the face of bodily danger 
wo arc powerfully supported by the admiration of our 
fellow-mon, whereas the -man of moral courage has to 
expose himself to the condemnation of public o^inii^n, or 
to the hatred and contempt of those near and d«ar to him,* 
without whose affection and esteem life seems scarcely 
worth living. 

29.. AN INDIAN BAZAAK. 

What strikes a foreigner most in the bazaars of g*r eat 
Indian cities is the arrangement by which shops of the 
same kind cluster together. In one street you find a cloth 
bazaar in which notliing but cloth is sold, in another street 
every shop belongs to a coppersmith, in a third you can 
only buy articles of iron. Ihus it is tffat th© Indian equi- 
valent for ‘ carrying coals toj^jcwcastle ’ k Ho go to sell a 
needle in IJie street where the blacksmiths work ; ’ which 
would hardly be intelligible to anyone unacquainted with 
the Indian custom of having till the shops of th#same kl^ 
collected together in one quarter. This arrangement 
seems less oonrenlent tlmn the European distribution of 
shoj^,, by whion every quarter oMhe to weris supplied wife 
ik ow# bhker, grocer, ironmong™ etc,* but it appean to 
m uu^rably iiiced by old-estabhshod dustom. And3ier 
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striking feature of Indian and all oriental bazaat^'s is the 
waifv of fixity of price. If you go into an English or French 
shop, you are immediately told the exact price of any ar^Jiicle 
yoiMi’ectuire, and, if it is too dear, you ^go away without 
more ado. 'jyus is far from being the case in India. In this 
country you may be told at first that the lowest price of a 
piece of cloth is thirty rupees, but, if you were to pay that 
price, you would be looked upon as a mad man. You are 
expected to bargain with the shopkeeper, and perhaps 
after a long struggle may get it for ten rupees. I’his sys- 
tem of bargaining is considered by Europeans a great waste 
of time and a severe trial of patience. But in the East 
time is less valuable than in tlie West, and tlie Indian 
shopkeeper seems to be endowee’ with an unlimited stock 
of patience. The hubbub caused by the bargaining be- 
tween shopkeepers and customers in a busy ba/aar is 
sometimes almost deafening. 'Jlie sight of the crowds of 
orieuttils in their flowing white garments and many colour- 
ed turbans is wonderfully pictur^que. In large Indian 
bazaars you may see congregated together representatives 
of every province of India, almost of every country in the 
globe, distinguished by their national garments, and the 
back^ound of the scene may be the walls of a Hindu 
teinjMfe,a Mahometan mohitue, or some old •house elabo- 
rately ornamented with a frontage of carved wood. How 
different is such a scene, illuminated by the bright rays of 
an Indian sun, from an English crowd arrayed in the dingy 
*igarments that seem only too suitable in the rain and fogs 
and smoke of grimy London ! 

;i(). PLEASUKES OF TUK COUNTRY. 

IViaiiy great writers have in prose, and still more often 
in^ poetry, celebrated the pleasures of the country. One 
of Milton’s most beautiful similes tells us how — 

“ One who long in populous citiob pent. 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air. 

Forth issuing) on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and ftjrms 
Adjoin'd, from each met conceives delight, 

The smell of grain or tedded grass or kine, ^ 

Or tsach rural sight, each rural sound.” 

*3yfon Cytde Harold longs for a dwelling-place in the 
desert, and declares that he prefers the companionship of- 
mbiintains and rivers to the society of his felloipri^m^lL 
Oowper, who was the oi the well-known saylhg 

“God made the country &d man made the town,’^ swis 
“ a R>dge in aoine vast wilderness with boundless 
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of shade.’’ Jn his lask and other poems he dilates upon 
the happiness of life in the country, and expresses mis 
disli^ for the hot crowded theatre, the ball rooRi, the 
luxurious bauquet„and the continual round of so-called 
pleasures, for which many men sacrifice hc^iltli, wealth, 
and happiness. It is no wonder that literary men, as a 
rule, prefer the country to the town. They are j?enerally 
very sensitive to noises and other disturbances, such as so 
often jar upon their nerves when they try to write amid 
the turmoil and bustle of groat cities. In the country 
they find peace and quietness and can more easily con- 
centrate their tlioi]glit«j. Poets al-so find a])eroiinial sourdb 
of inspiralion iu field, forest, and river, and in the simple 
idvlhc life of the shepherds and tillers of the soil.* Most 
businofiis men are forced by circumstances to spend the 
greater part of their lives in cities. All the more do they 
enjoy their brief liolidays in the country, where enfire 
change of scene enables them to forget all the worries of 
commercTal and oflicial lite. They derive perhaps as much 
enjoyment from the beaiilies of nature as the poets, aU 
thougli they have not the power of express! ig their admi- 
ration in immortal verse. It is not umuii iral that they 
should envy the simple countrymen, wlium they see living 
a placid life in a boautirul country district far away Troin 
the bustle and anxiety aUd wickedness of gioat cities. 
But it IS probable that they and also the poets overrate 
the happiness of the countryman’s lot. They attribute to 
peasants the same feeling of delight in country scenes 
that they themselves enjoy, forgetting that for a thorough 
appreciation of the beauties of nature a certain amount of 
education is needed, and that the poor villagers are very 
ignorant. Also a good deal cf the pleasure derived fi»ni 
country life is due "to contrast with the disagreeable si^ta 
and smells and sounds of great cities, of which pennan«»t 
residents in the country have had no experience. On 
these grounds we may come to the conclusion, that rural 
life has most charms, not for those who always live in the 
country, but for the inhabitants of eftiea who pay th0 
couutly occasional visits in tl^^intervals of a busy life. 

U. ADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN GREAE CITIES. 

The principal advantage.s that a boy or young man de- 
rives from living in a great city like Bombay, Calcutta 
Madras are educational. In country villages there aro 
only elementary schools and no oclleges, whereas in *great 
there are numberless schoo^and colleges provided 
th® teachers in every branch of knowledge. For 
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instance? in Bombay, a young man after ka\5ng reboot 
, may study literature at Ekiinstoue Colley Wilson Col- 
"^ege, dr St. Xavier's CoIleg^r'Yfl^^ to atudjj law, 
be can attend the lectures of legal pro^ssors ot serve his 
appreiiticesliip in a solicitor’s office. If he has a taste for 
painting or carving or sculpture, he can obtain* instruc- 
tion at the School of Art, If he wishes to become a 
skilled artizan, he joins the Technical Institute. What- 
ever branch of study he would like to perfect himself in, 
he finds some educational institution with its door open 
ready to supply his wants, and, if he shows talent, he is 
ifretty sure to gain by scholarships enough to defray the 
cost of his fees. Besides the advantages of attending 
Sclioolpand colleges, the student in great cities has access 
to large libraries, where he can study the best literacy and 
scientihe and philosophical works, and read in the news- 
papers what is going on all over the world. It must also 
bo lemembered tlat education, in the proper sense of the 
word, means far more than nierj, book learning, *and that 
the educational advantages ot great cities are not exhaus- 
te<l when we have mentioned th(‘ knowledge to be ac<jnir- 
ed in Schools, eolUgcp, and libraries. Unfortunately a 
large number of Indian students bur^ themselves in tlnur 
bookVtand t'lke no interest whateverin the busy life of the 
great cih in which their college is situsteci. 'riiis is a 
great mistake, dhey ought in their leisure hours to ex- 
amine with intelligent curiosity tiie public buildings, the 
harbours, the ships, and all the other material products of 
advanced civilization accessible to them. Students sacii- 
fice a great part of the advantage that they ought to 
^live from their university career, when they thus live 
ill the midst of a great city wdth no more knowledge of 
the outer world than could be obtained'ny a peasant living 
in his native village. At the same time, while taking part 
in city life, countiy students must be on their guaiil 
against th© many temptations to which the inhabitants of 
cities are exposed^. If they yield to these temptations, 
Wy will min their health and happiness, and have reason 
to the day they left tllwr village homes. Othetwis© 
they may ©xjEjecfc to enjoy good health and happiness in 
crowded cities, if only they take regular exercise 
(^ay during ternt time, and spend their vacatkma^f^ 
country, where they Can refresh their mlnd^ 
by br^lhing purer air than can eveh be obthW*? 
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32. DISADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN OREAT 
CITIES. 

t ^ 

ISTothing is mor| distiresshig to a lover of the country 
than to be condemned by circumsrauces to live in a great 
city, lie misses tlie breezes of pure air that blow over 
hill and plain in the country, and tee Is that he can hardly 
breathe m the stifling a tmosphere o f th e crowded streete^ 
The glare of the sun oh Tlie pavement and oh The iTOr- 
minable rows of white-washed houses is painful to his eycs7 
and he sighs for the green grass and leafy trees of the 
country. Among the multitudes of busy people wBo 
tliroiig the thoroughfares he is half dazed, and fears to be 
knocked down by the carriages of rich men that rattle 
rcckliKsly along the streets, as if the running over of one 
or two poor pt‘destrians were a matter of no importance. 
Ho climbs to tlie top of a hill or the tower of a high build- 
ing to aej^uure the view, and, instead of looking down upon 
the vatkBl scenery ot mountain, valley, and forest, he sees 
nothing but the roofs of houses, from among which risb 
numberless tall factory chimneys, belching their smoke 
into the vitiated atmosphere. All through the day tho 
noises of the city appal him. T'he rumbling of carriages, 
carts, and train cars over the stony streets never Beases 
from earliest dawn to lon*g alter suns#'t. Sometimes ho 
has to endure the additional infliction of a great stcarh 
roller crunching the stones under tho windows pf th® 
room, where he has to work, as best he can, in spite of the 
noises that assail his ear and shatter his nerves. Such are 
some of the principal annoyances that afflict our lover of 
the country when he lives in a great city. They will nb 
doubt be looked upon as imaginary and unreal by®the 
permanent residehts of cities, whose eyes and ears ffave 
become reconciled by the influence of custom to the siglfta 
and sounds that are so distracting and unpleasant to cotilt* 
try people. But it must be admitted that «ome of tho 
drawbacks of city life are far from being inereV imrf* 
nary. There can hf no douM that the suitdc® and smmk 
and ^ant of fresh air are iniu&al to health, llio evil ^of 
smoke is not so great in the East m in the West fti 
Bombay most of the smoke is produced by a limited 
number of factory chimneys^ a few railway trailfs, and tl||n 
fireO necessary lor cooking. In the great manufacturing 
cities of England th® numbSi^of factories is faV greater, 
imdvfe addition, through the coMer months of the year, 
ooid ^rea are kept burning in wery house to keep tho 
from perishing of cold. In conseipience oT aH 
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these f)res the grimuess of ^eat European cities is much 
wo-rse than can well be imagined by anyone who has not 
visited them. In the matter of smells, owing to sug^rior 
sanitation and a colder climate, European cities have the 
advantage o^^er the cities of the East. All over the world 
the inhabitants of cities suffer from the want of fresh air, 
but the want is more severely felt in hot climates. In the 
North the poor are inclined to look upon a fresh breeze 
rather as an enemy than a friend. Yet it may be regarded 
as certain that, even in the coldest country, the general 
healtii of a city is benefited by any change that allows the 
air to percolate more freely through the crowded streets. 
This fact is generally recognised in the present day. New 
cities and new (juarters of o^d cities are therefore now 
built with wider streets and broader squares, and atf^mpts 
are being made to replace the narrow slums, that are per- 
manent hot-beds of disease, by streets and houses cons- 
tructed on better sanitary principles. Much is also being 
done by the formation of parks and by improtement of 
the water-supply to make cities healthier, but in spite of 
all the good effected by such measures, it can never bo 
reasonably expected that life in a great city can be as favour- 
; able to health as life in the country. 

d3. LIBIIAIUES. 

Public libraries play a very important part in promoting 
the progress of knowledge. They bring within our reach 
valuable books which we could not afford to purchase for 
ourselves. They are particularly useful for poor students 
whose education would be hampered with almost insuper- 
able difficulties, if they were confined to such books as 
th€^ could buy for themselves or borrow from private 
individuals. Even those who are better off cannot afford 
buy all the books they require for their studies. 
For instance, such a work as the Encydopoedla Briiami^a 
k an invaluable book of reference; yet how few can 
.^ord the expense of adding it to their private store of 
woks! There are- many other such compilations to which 
scholars have constantly to refer— large dictionaries of 
the English language, biographical dictionar\i^s, classical 
dictionaries, dictionaries of antiquities, dictionarios of 
bibliography-^which are scarcely to be found anywhore 
lilse but in the great public libraries, apd are 
to poor and rich alike. I%additionto books of ’ 
reference, students in yWery branch of study 
to oonsult expensive /$ooks that are beyon4 tto 
Kmited means, In sueh cases they : 
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public lilAary to supplement the deficiencies of Uieir own 
bookshelves which only contain the necessary text bot)ks. 
A w^ll managed library, besides supplying many \%luable 
books not to be g^t elsewhere, is very conducive to edu- 
cational progress in other ways. At his ow|^ home a stu- 
dent may be liable to continual interruptions and distrac* 
tions which break the thread of his ideas and make it 
dirticult for him to concentrate his attention on his books. 
In a library he finds himself in a large apartment where 
silence reigns and from whicli the noises and worries of 
the outer world are carefully excluded. The very air of 
the place and the spectacle of so many students silen0!y 
absorbed in their books inspires studious thoughts and a 
spirit of calm reflection. , The large circular reading room 
of th^ British Museum, which contains seats for three 
hundred readers, is a model on a large scale of what such 
institutions ought to be. The commoner books of reference 
are arranged on the lower shelves round the room, .and 
can be ttken down by any one without asking permission 
from the librarian. Fo^more special books application Is 
made on a written form by the reader, who quietly waits 
in his seat until the librarian brings them to him. This 
combination of free consultation of common books of 
reference with written application for special bookst>ught 
to be followed, as far as possible, in every public library, 
A student often goes to the reading room for the purpose 
of discovering or verifying a number of points, wliich ho 
expects to find settled in some encyclopaedia or biogra- 
phical dictionary, although he does not know exactly in 
which encyclopeodia or in which volume he will find them. 
Xu such cases it is an irritating restriction to be compelled 
to apply in writing for each of the books tliat may help to 
settle the point. *ro do so also gives much extra troftblo 
to the librarian, trouble which is quite unnecessary, be- 
t5^uso there is no danger of dishonest persons slipping 
great volumes of encyclopa)dias into their pockets wiUi«- 
out immediate detection. The librarian can soon deter* 
mine the large reference books that fre most commonly 
called for, put then! on the tgi^le for general use, and issue 
all other bpoks after receiving receipts for them from "the 
appplicants. X^ibraries managed on some such principles 
should be opened for the use of the general piiblic in the 
great cities of every civilised country. 

U. HONESTY IS ISW BEST POLICY.* 

ft is possible that dishonesty^may be successful for a 

bttt honesty is sure to succeed better in the iong 
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niu. Tb’s may be seen by considering the feareof ot‘ 
students in schools and colleges, and of men engaged in 
the busmess of life. The student who cheats in an examin- 
ation may', if he escapes Aletection, gain a few marks more 
than he woul^j otherwise have got. But what is the pro- 
bable resnlt. He learns thereby to trust to dishonest 
means of passing his future examinations, and neglects 
honest work, the only sure means of success. The conse- 
quence is that, when the next examination comes, he finds 
that he is so far below the standard required, that even 
by cheating he is quite unable to pass. Thus, even if his 
dikhones^ remains Undetected, he is likely to be outstrip- 
ped by hit more honest rival, and in addition he exposes 
hhooself to the risk of an ignominious conviction, which 
will ruin ; his reputation and cruelly wound the hea^'ts of 
Ms parents and friends. The effects of dishonesty are 
mucn the same in the case of clerks, merchants, Govern- 
ment servants and others, who, after leaving school or 
college, are trying to make their own way in the world. 
I Ttmy mav suddenly make themselves rich by dishonest 
I But wealth so obtained is as a rule rapidly squaud- 

erud) {ihd to refill it recourse is likely to be had] again to 
now acts of dishonesty. Thus the dishonest man hves all 
through hk life in continual dread that hk mkekeds may 
at imy-ancRment be revealed in the light of day. Buooess 
in the bpgiimiug of his career only tempts him to more 
reckless iraud on a larger scale, and the end is generally 
punishment. The longer detection is delays 
edi the worse it is for the culprit. A school boy detected 
in chc#kig receives some boyish punishment, which may 
have tb® good effect of curiiig him of hk evil propensities 
irnd prev^x^ing him from growing up into a dlslionest man. 
But The deteotiUJDL of dkhouesfey m after4ife involves life- 
lohff di^acCt ridu, and in many cases, imprisonment, and 
the hi^er J%e height to which the dmonest man has at- 
tained oy hk dkhonesty, the greater and tlm more painful 
k,hl^ eventual fall* iBo far we hava been consldermg the 
merely frdhi the point of vi|w of material fuchess, 
and wo mm that the dishonest man’k very linWi# to 
sne^ead m life. But even if by some rare itmanee h® 

. rimul# to escape detection to the end 

Ispous and* he must nevertheless all jhk 

life suffer pain through fear of detection and cbnahldUl||kea 
of hk. own baaehfeMi. ho b^auhonf^|h^^% 
would probably have won JtillmorO Wealth ana honour ih 
the ei#i^ tlie worid^'Sud would hnve 
reprbacl#^! a guilty consMeace. 
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Go. THRIFT. 

Thrift consists in the frugal and judicious use <ff mojoy. 
The excellent effects of this fonn of prudence ana gjfjneral- 
ly recognised, but nevertheless many are led away by the 
various motives i^hat lead to extravagance. One ol the 
commonest of these motives is the vanity^svliich makea 
])eople desirous of appealing in the eyes of the world to 
be richer than they really are. Another is love of 
luxury in food, dress, wines, horses and carriages. Some- 
times love of art is an incentive to ruinous expenditure 
on pictures, statues, or beautiful furniture. In other eases 
we find, men led astray by habits of mind which, if exm^- 
cisod with moderation in their proper s[)here, would bo 
virtues. Some men from weakness of mind or an excess of 
liberality are unable to rSfuse any petition for aid, 
thoiigR by yielding they run the risk of reducing them- 
selves and their faiuiliea to want. Others are so excesa^e- 
]y hospitable that they spend more than they can afford 
on the on^ertainmeut of their friends. Rut most often 
what leads to extra vagau«o is mere carelessness and un- 
willinguefes clearly to consider such a troublesome matter 
as the relation between income and expenditure. Yet this 
well deserves serious consideration, since for all pr«ictical 
purposes the man who lives within his income is 
to the man who exceeds it in a greater degree than 
lich man is superior to the poor man. The first neccssknq^’'' 
.step towards the desirable object of saving a little from) ^ 
our income to put by for a rainy day or to form a nucleus ' 
for future savings is that wo should keep regular accounts/ 

It is almost impossible to regulate our expenditure, iinKss ‘ 
we have clearly before our eyes its different items and the 
amount of money we spend under each head. If we keep 
accounts, wc cau^ calculate at the end of each wee^or > 
month, whether wc are living beyond our income or flot, 
and, if we find we are spending too much wc see clearly 
thR necessity of iramodiate retrenchment. Various other 
precepts are given by teachers of domestic economy. We 
arc told never to throw away anythingi, liowcver worth- 
less it may seem* “.Everything preserved is useful,” says 
an Indian proverb, “even though it be a dead serpent.’* ^ 
We must n^ver buy anything simply because it is cheap. 
'Jhe cheapest thing in the world is dear, if wc do not 
really re^juire it. We are warned to be very careful oi 
small expenses, which often in the aggrega^ mount up 
tod^ge mm of mopey. At fcSR^mc time we muM- 
nieinl^r tW It is not always tliSkv to refuse to ^pend 
Uls possible to be wlia^is called penny wjbie 
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and pourSd toolish, that is, we may by omitting spend a 
littje moSiey at the proper time, have to incur a much 
larger expense later on, as when a merchant refuses to 
insure iiis goods and is as a consequence totally ruinfd by 
a shipwreck. Thrift may even warrant *hs in making largo 
outlays on cKJcasion. For instance, the workman who 
shrinks from using all the money he can spare to provide 
himself with the best tools, is the reverse of thrifty. By 
observing such rules as these we may expect that our 
honest labour will secure us against want and all the 
miseries that afliict the man who, through want of money, 
is^ threatened with the loss of his independence, and is 
unable to look the world boldly in the face, as a freeman 
should. 

36. SPEAKING ILL OF THE DEAD. . 

Those who tell us that we ouglit not to speak ill of the 
dead, do not merely mean that we ought not to slander 
the dead. For it is obviously our duty to absUiu from 
slandering not only the dead but also the living. The 
precept evidently requires us to make a difference between 
our way of speaking of the living and of the dead. When 
we speak of the living, we may mention both their good 
and tl^eir bad qualities ; but in speaking of the dead we 
are to say all the good we can of them and never mention 
anything to their discredit. The spirit of this maxim is 
always followed in the composition of epitaphs. There is 
a well-known story of how some one, going through a 
churchyard and reading the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
asked in astonishment where all the bad people were 
buried. The reason of his question was that, while many 
of the epitaphs commemorated the virtues of the dead, none 
of ^em contained a single word of Wc have, 

thetf, to consider how far this lenient treatment of the 
olfaraeter of the dead is justifiable. Two very good rea- 
sons can certainly bo urged against speaking of the faults 
of the dead. In the first place, it seems unjust and cow- 
ardly to accuse tl^ose who are unable to defend them- 
selves, In the second placo^ speakingdil of the dead may 
give groat pain to their living relations and friends. Tlie 
second reason only applies to the case of thole who are 
Recently <^pd. We are not likely to hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings by mentioning the faults of Alexander the Great or 
Napoleon. No one would maintain that historians and 
students of history shoul^-n^ot do their best to form an 
impartial estimate of tlm, characters of great men. Sitoh 
a prohibition would deprive the world of tUe valtiai>le 
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moral lessons that history gives, when it affordft us con- 
spicuous examples of the defects that have maijred the 
carriers of eminent men. Also the greatest virtue of the 
historian is truth, mnd truth is incompatible with the con- 
cealment of the faults of historical charactefs. It may ho 
objected that it is equally contrary to truth to abstain in 
conversation from speaking of the faults of the recently 
dead. But this is not the case. The historian professes 
to give, in accordance with the facts of history, an impar- 
tial account of the historical characters about whom ho 
writes, but in ordinary conversation about private persqc® 
we do not profess to give carefully balanced estimates 
of character, and no one is likely to be deceived unless 
we ascribe to those of wlmm we arc speaking virtues which 
they fldo not possess. Therefore, although we cannot go 
so far as to eay that we should wver speak ill of the dead, 
there is no reason why we slxould not as a general rule 
avoid siting anything to their discredit, particularly as in 
this faurt-finding world ^here is no fear of the worse side 
of anyone’s character being forgotten after death. 

37. THE AVORLD KNOWS NOTHINO OF ITS 
GREATEST MEN. 

There is a great deal of Iruth in this saying, but it must 
not be taken in too universal a sense. There are un- 
doubtedly many great men, especially in modern time^, 
whose lives and characters are well known to U8 through 
the skill with which they h^ve been portrayed by historians 
and biographers. Confining our attention to the great men 
of the present century, we know much of Scott, Goethe, 
AVordsworth, Tennyson, Gladstone, Bismarck, Garibaldi, 
Darwin, George Eliot and Mill; of Byron, Shelley, %nd 
Carlyle we know even more than wo should wish to kno^. 
Oping to a rather earlier date we come tp Dr. Johnson, 
who, through the pious care of his biographer, is as 
familiar to us as our nearest friends. But while the 
world knows much of some of its greatest men, there are 
others of whom it knows Uttlg\ There are many men pf 
the very Ipghest moial character whose names are not 
even recorded in history. AVhile fully recognising the 
moral greatness of Buddha and Socrates, we may be per-i 
feotly certain <>hat past ages have produced many men 
and women eqiial to them in vji^e, wno do not happen 
to have won for themselves a polfeioii in the histo^ of 
the ^orid. The same remarks ap^ to greatness of iatel- 
leow iife may be quite sfure that in the vUlagesI of Engl*m4 

\ 
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and other oooQtiifis many **mate inglorious HHtons'^ 
liftTe livd<i and died in obectirity, because tbrough 
of ed«t^e.tieii they have had no chance of expressin^n 
aliteinir^fbTtti their itnag^tive visions* Many other men, 
well fttte4 by their oharadtem to be leaders of men, have 
beeh dewIVed by their circumstaaces of any opportunity of 
diatinffulshin^ themselves on the theatre of the world, and 
have Bad no wider scope for their great abilities than that 
by the insignificant village in whio|i they Were 
When an inhabitant of the small island M Serinhns 
tauntingly remarked to 'l?hemistocl6s, “If you had beenbom 
in ^etiphufl, you would never have been great,” the great 
41tehlan replied, Neither would you have been great, 
had you boen borrf an Athenian.” By his answer Themis- 
tocles seetnSd to acknowledge the truth of the remaia of 
the Beriphian. But he might with good reason have dis- 
puted it, and maintained that if he had been born at Seri- 

g hus, he would have been equally great, although h? might 
ave had no chance of displaying his great abilities to the 
w6rid. It must be added that even some of those men 
whose greatness is thoroughly recognised all over the civil- 
ised world are little more than names in spite of their 
great reputation* The most conspicuous instances of this 
are Shakespeare and the author or authors of the Iliad and 
Odynsey* Ad ilbat is knojam of the life of the greatest 
driiihntiat olhhe wdrid nmy be written down in a few lines, 
while the attiioreldp of fire great epic poems of ancient 
(^reecdis a dne#tloh ihat wiB probably remain unsettled to 
the end of ^e #orld. A aimfiar veil of pbacurfty envelops 
the great po4tt» who composed the Utamayana and Maha- 
bhai^^ 

^ fia. fi00C4'|?ION.<’ 

Oarlylh' regardit men wllhbut education as mutilated 
beings, acid mth {treat force^insistslimt to de|irive men add 
womenof thoblessiugsof cdksation is as bad as it would be 
to deprive them of tyias or h a w i h An hneduoated man may 
iUdesM WeB be compared to^,a bind mwa* The blind man 
has a fe5f| Jta^riEehtldaa bfrAiwqild in Sdikh he lives, 
as compmM%|th those who W o| their eyes, 

and the.t^Wlimted lab<mruiMlera 
menrid ^ While the uneducated mnAlfp wp 

h the drrie of such IpPMt 

as h#|^*ca|nibk of .ferforaHdg^ the educateyimaii caiMh 
farhiftlk into the paet pi^forriard Into the future. 
mh%ie;ynll of great etwts that hif^in^d 
Whicu^tory gives him information, and frdin 
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ledge of the pa^t he is dble to foiip cott|eotees &l?<J^t the 
Bocidl and political condition to whdoh the Vofld is pro- 
g]%ssing. The uneducated man sees in the heavehly bodies, 
that illumine thS sky by night, nothing bpt innumpmble 
^pechs of light, some more and some less bright. Ah/ime 
who h|s learnt astronomy divides them into Seed stars an0 
planets, and forms in his mind a conception of the planets 
of the solar system rolling round the sun, and of countless 
other greater suns than ours, each of which may have Its 
own planetary system, occupying the more distant realms 
of boundless space. By help of the telescope he can map 
out the seas and mountains of the moon and of the nearer 
planets, and the spectroscope tells liim the elements of 
which the stars are composed. The botanist finds th^ 
pUflts at his feet and the trees above Ms head foil Of iateP'* 
ost. The entomologist, zoologist, and geologist Snribh the 
stores of their minds by the study of insects, animals, and 
fossils# Indeed, there is not one of the long list of modern 
sciences that does not#open the eyes of the mind to won* 
ders undreamt of by the uneducated msm Tkose who 
have no taste for science can enrich their minds with the 
literary wealth of ancient and modern times, ami learn 
the thoughts of the greatest intellects pf the world on all 
manner of subjects. If it is a pleasure to converse with 
the ordinary men wo meat in everyday fife^ how injmn 
greater is the privilege of readiijg in books the noblest 
thoughts of such great writers as Plato, and Snake- 

, speare 1 These writers of world-wide fajne^ nOt 

Uvn age but fair all time, are tlio delight of all sindefits ol 
literature, and Stand aj^t on the highest pinnacM of gloiy- 
But below the very highest literary rank there is in^ovory 
language a larg^ number of excellfeifi; wri|ers, whose^oarks 
are specially adapted to various readers of every age ^nd 
of eveiy temperament, so that, whatevel* our hitellectusi 
•tastes may be, we are sure to fipd satisfaction for them in 
the wide and varied field of literature. Ijhus it is that 
education, besides bring of praci^Wssristapee to ns,i» 
the struggle of life, enlarges^nd enno¥fi» ^tho mind am 
enables us tp live at beings%hdowed ifith;]femanintetteots 
ought todifS, . ' ’ 


89, FEBAL® EDUCAiriON. 

Jfc k h^bt of seifishs^ for mem who appre* 

in Ihrir om case »kgreat 
B^pn, to deu|: these admlteges to wsritoem Th©^ is 
W which thelkri«t!S|oh of the fnhme 
^ of education mx bo dcfchdc^ It 
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is*arg^d tUnt women have their domestic duties t6 per- 
form, and Jihat, if they were educated, they would bury 
themselves in their books and have little time for attendir 
ing to the management of their households!, Of course it 
is possible for women, as it is for men, to neglect necessary 
work in order to spare more time for reading sensational 
novels. But women are no more liable to this temptation 
than men, and most women would be able to do their 
household work all the better for being able to refresh 
their minds in the intervals of leisure with a little reading^j 
Nay, ^education would even help them in the performance 
of the narrowest sphere of womanly duty. For education 
involves knowledge of the means by which health may be 
preserved and improved, and enables a mother to consult 
such modern books as wiU tell her how to rear up l?er 
childrep into healthy men and women, and skilfully nurse 
them and her husband when disease attacks her household. 
Without education she will be not unlikely to listen with 
fatal results to the advice of superstitious quacks,® who 
pretend to work wonders by charms $,nd magic. But ac- 
cording to a higher conception of woman’s sphere, woman 
ought to be something more than a household drudge. 
She ought to be able not merely to nurse her husband in 
sickness, %ut also to be his companion in health. For this 
ipart of Jier wifely duty education is necessary, for there 
icannot well be congenM companionship between an edu- 
fcsted tnan and an uneducated wife who can converse with 
Iher husband on no higher subjects than cookery and ser- 
vants’ wftges. Also one of a mother’s highest duties is 
the education of her children at the time when their mind 
is most amenable to instruction. A child’s whole future 
life, toca large extent, depends on the teaching it receives 
in oarlJjT childhood, and it is needless to say that this first 
foundation of education cannot be well laid by an ignorant 
mother. On all thesb grounds female education is a vital 
neoassity. But it is sometimes uiged that the intellect of 
women is so wealc as to be incapable of receiving and 
benefiting by any, but the lowest form of education, 
^uoh an aeseraon could hardlwbe made by anyone who 
considers for a moment the instances afforded by history of 
women who have shown conspicuous ability in sta^sman- 
shlm Uteratune, Science, and art. Xhe list of womed who 
have by their inteileotual power won for themself m 
endtient ,,p^tion in ^ history y a long one, an4 * 

Still it in the past thspiad enjoyed the sate cPfe ' 
oatteitf ^vantages as wenwgiven to mem llie 0^)^ 
apprehended from female 
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from lin imperfect view of the scope of eaucati^n. If 
education is confined to mere book learning there is a 
(i||iDger that women may, from physical weakness, succumb 
to the intellectual strain put upon them in their studies 
at school and college. The remedy for this is to remem- 
ber tjjat physical training is an essential part of education, 
and to allow women the opportunity of strengthening 
their physical powers by regular exercise, especially by 
exercise in the open air, so that they have the good health 
necessary for the profitable prosecution of their studies. 

40. MORAL EDUCATION. 


Moral education can be given better by parents at home, 
than by schoolmasters, and professors in schools and col- 
leges. Parents have numberless opportunities of guiding 
their children by precept and example, opportunities 
denied to the teacher, who generally meets his pupils in 
large classes, and seldom has the means of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with their several characters and the 
faults, other than intellectual faults, to which each of them 
is particularly prone. The first points of importance to 
notice with regard to moral instruction is that, in the word 
of the proverb, example is better than precept. This is 
too often forgotten by parents, especially in th^ case of 
young children. Many' parents are emphatic in inculcat- 
ing truthfulness, but, ou very slight occasion think it ad- 
visable to escape the importunity or curiosity of children 
by deception, if not by actual falsehood. They fondly hope 
that the deceit will pass unnoticed; but children are 
keener observers than they are generally supposed to be, 
and very quick to detect any discrepancy between preach- 
ing and practice on the part of their elders. It is there- 
fore imperative that parents in all cases should thonifl^elveB 
act up to the moral precepts that they inculcate t^on 
their children. Another important point in the home 
'training of children is careful selection of associates of 
their own age, who will not teach them bad habits. For 
the same reason, especially in rich hOuseS, greftt care must 
be taken that the servants do not exert anevUinfl^^ 
enoe oi\ their moral characfel. Bad servants teach a 
to be deleitlul and disobedient by secretly helping him ^ 
Oh joy ferii)iddeii pteasureSt which of course they warn hlin 
lut to his parents. They imj 

Ulso reiider a child rude a^ overbearing by ser^le siib»- 
to his cstfices and ^ temper. If we now 


to i^bol hfe/we ei|6 that the first great ^ 


^ - 
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is very di%uifc for him to gain the affections of hir pupil. 
A father can generally appeal to filial love as an induce- 
ment towards obeying the moral rules he prescribes. But 
a schoolmaster appears to boys in the position off a 
task master, and is too often witliout*reason regarded 
by them as tfieir natural enejuy, particularly by those 
whom he has to punish for idleness or other ''faults, 
that is, the very boys who stand most in need of 
moral instruction. Even when a schoolmaster has 
got over this^ hostile feeling, he finds that the largo 
amount of daily teaching expected from him leaves him 
litt>3 leisure to give his pupiLs friendly advice in the 
intervals between lessons. It has been proposed in India 
that formal lessons in morality should be given in schools 
and colleges. But it is to be feared that lessons so deliver- 
ed from the schoolmaster’s desk or the professor’s Cliair 
would produce little more effect than is obtained by the 
writing of moral sentences in copy-books. In the great 
public schools of England the masters have oppoV unities 
of delivering moral lessons under moie favourable condi- 
tions, when they preach the weekly sermon on Sunday in 
the sacred precincts of the school chapel. The Indian 
teacher has no .such opportunity of using his eloquence in 
guiding^ the members of his school towaixls moral onthus- 
Yet he can do much by the power of personal 
exai^|)le and by creating in the minds of his pupils admir- 
ation for th(^ great English writers, who i o prose or verse 
give expression to the highest moral thoughts. In aijdi- 
lion to this, all intellectual education is m proportion to 
its success a powerful deterrent from vice, as it enables 
us to see more clearly the evil effects that follow from 
disol|^cdience to moral rules. 

^ 41. KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH. 


'Jrhe Indian student is likeljr to derive more advantage 
from the knovt^tedge of Engiwih than from the know)edgA 
pi mj other language, ti the first place, fie thereby 
gains s^ooess to the tvaried stores of a nobl^ literature. 
^ The adfSbtMe of being able tp read,in the original the 
' poetry 0 Milton and Jthe hwfpriel of Gibbon 

and Mapnuiay, the iovelijof Seoit, jRiackerfy, ahslDichenSj 
and the pMohpp^ of l#t, Dar^, and Mj^^bert opobjOer 
iaincalonlabte. labfpage also glyes me l^ey to 
hitest scientific mppveries of the two mpst advanced 
BfliinnB of the molw worfC" Every nenrly fonnd 
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pa^CB English and American works. For tVe travellel? 
ana the man of business, no language is more useful than 
English, which is the mother tongue of about a hundred 
million people, and is acciuired for commercial and literary 
purposes by an Immense number of forci^nbrs. Indeed, 
the English language is known so widely over the surface 
of the* globe, and is spreading so rapidly year by year, that 
it bids fair to become in the course of time a kiucT of uni- 
versal language known and spoken all over the world. 
Such are among the general advantages derived from the 
knowledge of English. But there are of course special 
reasons why the native of India should master the language. 
As India is a part of the British Empire, English is the oui- 
cial language of this country, and only the very lowest 
posts in the service of Uovernment are open to those who 
are*Sgnorant of it. English being the language of the law 
courts, native barristers and solicitors cannot succeed in 
the legal profession, unless tliey are able to speak it 
fluentlj. The great bulk of the foreign trade of India 
being with England, ^ knowledge of English is essential 
for all clerks in commercial orticos and for natives who 
engage in trade on their own account. Finally, English 
is becoming in India the common language of all educated 
men, whether their vernaculars be JVJuirathi, Tamil^Hindu- 
Btani, or Gujarati, so thit the business of the nationtd 
congress, at which representatives from different parts of 
India meet in council, has to be conducted m this lang- 
uage. 

42. THE ADVANTAGES OF A VISIT TO 
ENGLAND. 

A visit to ^nglaud is such a natural oonclusion^o the 
education received by Indian students at our Uni versifies, 
that it is a great pity so few of them can afford the expense 
sof the long journey, and that so many, who are rich enough 
to bear the expense, are nevertheless prevented by the 
restrictions of caste or the fears of tl:^ir parents. In th^ir 
TJniven^ity ci^reerjbheir principal studies are English Liter- 
ature ana English Histoi^ They learn to speak the* 
'l language more apenrately tWn many natives of 
^ ^ d, and become familiar with the writings of tl^e 
EngBsh authors* It is therefore but natural that 
thej'thonld wish to make a pious pilgrimage tq the homes 
of Wton and Shakespeare, the other writers 4n prose 

inteilec- 

fippi#ers tp actire life* Ladela, #Bit to Engluaa is 
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absolutely^ necessary to supply the know- 

ledge that must always cause gaps in the comprehension 
of English Literature by the most highly educated for- 
eigner who has never walked in Oxford Street, or in an 
English lane, nor seen an English farm-yard, nor heard the 
sound of an English church bell. Still more necessiiry is a 
visit to England for the thorough comprehension ot English 
History. How is it possible to form a clear mental picture 
of the great events recorded in its pages without ever hav- 
ing seen the Thames, the Tower of London, Wlntohall, 
Hampton Court, or Westminster Abbey V 1 low can a stu- 
dent, who has never left India, realise what is meant by 
such terms as a Oothic Cathedral, a great English manu- 
facturing town, or a debate in the House of Commons? 
Surely when au Indian student first visits London, a flood 
of light must be suddenly thrown upon all his eouceptioiis 
of English History, and much that was before obscure and 
meaningless must take definite shape in his imagination. 
But the greatest addition to his knowledge of ’ringlish 
History will be obtained, not by tlie sight of the relics of 
the past, but by the sp Qtacle of England, as she now is, 
at the highest pitch of her power and prosperity, the 
result to which all her past has been steadily tending since 
the eatliest days of her national existence. No more im- 
pressive subject of contemplation could be offered tor the 
consideration of a reflective inmd. Even in the course of 
his voyage our traveller will see striking evidences of 
England’s power long before he reaches his destination. 
Ho will look with wonder on the seas covered with Eng- 
lish shipping, and see the English flag flying proudly over 
the strongly fortified harbours of Aden, Malta, and 
Gibr^^Itar. Passing throtigh Egypt ho will remember how 
EngVind stepped in alone to save the cotintry from anar- 
chy, and in a few years raised its finances to an unprece- 
dented state of prosperity. But all that he sees on tlm 
way will hardly prepare him for the greatness of England 
herself and her mighty capital. When he enters London, 
he will at last begin to realise the resources of the great 
nation that has spread its language and authority over 
immense territories in every portion of the globe. But even 
manifestatian of the wealth and power of Biitigdi 
Umpire in its aaSuetropolis ought to be to our traveller 
rtxpressive sight than the spectaeje of a proud and 
willed populioe, Oonsisting^f men of immense individual 
energy, and yet enjoyinjfin peace and security a 1ml 
amount of political and^cial freedom, which is 
theiep not allowed to ^generate into lioehte, 
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4.'>. TRAVELLING. 

Owin^ to thu iiivoiition of the looouiuiivo* aiul tho 
steamship, there Jias been far more travebini? in the last 
iifty years tliaii in any previous period of t^e world’s his* 
iory jNumbors of people, who, if they had lived in the last 
ccntui*y, would never have ^one tar beyond the limits of 
tlieir native town, now-n-days think nothing of visiting 
foreign countries. Erequent cdiangc of air and scene is 
eoming to be regarded as essential to health. \ No doubt 
the benetit of such a change was to some extent recog- 
nised by past generations of doetors, but they never dreamt 
of tho extended tours now prescribed to invalids. In 
cases in wliioh an Engligh doctor of the old school would 
have ordered his patient to Torquay or Ventiior, modern 
doctoi’s send them to Madeira, Algiers, Egypt or New 
Zealand, or perhaps recommend them to try the effect 
of a tour all round the world. Every year about tho 
beginnilig of November crowds of travellers of all na- 
tions pour into Homl5Ky intent on making the circle 
of the world. They are so numerous that a special 
term has had to be invented to dc.scribo them, and they 
are called in collociuial language “ globe-trotters.” Their 
observations on the foreign countries they have Visited 
are published to the world in the large number of books 
of tiMvel, that issue every year from the press, and help 
ns lo determine whether the present age derives any 
benelit from the lavish satisfaction of its travelling pro- 
pensities. As might be expected, it is evident from the 
i»ouks of travellers and from observation of their con- 
duct oil their travels that visiting foreign countries is not 
a charm that can transmute the fool into a wise mai^ ^ A 
keen observer lil^ Gilbert White of Selborne, or A|kin- 
soii of Dauby, may find more interesting material for re- 
flection. in his native parish than an ordinary traveller can 
find in four continents. The effect produced on the mind 
by travelling entirely depends on the mind of the traveller 
and on the way in which he conducts iiimself. The chief 
idea of one very# common Jjype of traveller is to see as ^ 
many objects of interest as M possibly can. If he can 
only afteif his return home say that he has seen such and 
such » temple, castle, picture gallery, or rmipeum, he hi 
jwfeetJy Therefore, when he arrives at a famota 

oity^ ho rjilshes through it, so that he may ^ over as 
^ possible the task tfi^eing its principal kight% 
by name in his note book as visited or, in his 
018 ^‘^afteplogy, “ done/’ and tlfctt hurry on to auotfhot 
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city ^wliich be treats iu^ tUe same unceremonious way. 
Another, Jiiiul of traveller in all he sees finds entertainment 
for his loolish spirit of ridicule. I’he more hallowed r.ny 
object is from historical and religious afuociations or art- 
istic beauty, the more he delights to degrade it by apply- 
ing to it familiar terms of vulgar slang that he mistakes 
tor wit. Such a one brings disgrace upon his nation by 
the rude insolence with which he laughs at foreigners and 
their ways and everything else that attracts the notice of 
his feclde understanding. At the end of his wanderings 
hejVcturus to his home a living example, showing 

flow much the fool that hath been taug'ht to roam 
Excelb the fool that hath been kept at home. 

Far different is the effect of travel upon those who 
leave their native country with minds prepared by culture 
to feU intelligent admiration for all the beauties of nature 
and art to be found in foreign lands. Their object is not 
to see much but to see well. When they visit or 

Athens or Rome, instead of h^irrying from temple to 
museum, and from museum to picture gallery, they allow 
the spirit of the place to sink into their minds, and only 
visit such monuments as the time they have at their dis- 
posal aJlows them to contemplate without irreverent haste. 
They find it more profitable and delightful to settle down 
tor a week or so at centres of great historical and artistic 
interest or of remarkable natural beauty, than to pay short 
visits to all the principal cities that they pass by. In this 
way they gain by their travels refreshment and rest for 
tlleir minds, satisfaction to their intellectual curiosity or 
artistic tastes, and increased knowledge of the world and 
its inhabitants. 

i 44. SELF-RELIANCE. 

Self-reliance is a quality of ^eat practical valqe. The 
man who has a well-grounded confidence in his own 
|>owerB can effect far more than a diffident man of sin^ 
lor ability, who tipidly, for fear of fafinre, shrinks 
tasks that he could quite easily periorm. In the strnim 
of life self-reliant men aaflisure to 'come to the 
They are always willing td accept the post of*, diUhWf 
and danger. M their in themselTes is wefi-gri>itnpl, 
fhey gain libnour in eyes of the woidd| W 

they faih they ar^^^lpurred on to 
conviction that s^eed another than. , .Tliiw-* it 

was troll said b#l|fif^chilip Sidney that “ 
oneseR is the chielfhnrs^f ms^inimity/* If wei tutu to 
the phg4« of history, dre shall inn that the most is^leiidld 
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iBfjtanceB 6f xnagnaniraifcy proceeded from self-rolyince, 
WJien the Athciuans saw their city in the powcir of the 
Pt*lpjans, and had every reason to suspect their allies of 
treachery, tliey Aagnaiiimously refused to listen to the 
tempting terms offered by the enemy, because they relied 
on thch* own ability even then to save the cause of Clrecian 
liberty. A similar spirit of magnanimous self-reliance was 
shown by the Romans in the war with Hannibal. Although 
they had been defeated in three great battles, and had 
seen Italy ravaged from the Alps to Calabria by their 
seemingly invincible foe, they nevertheless had such con- 
fidence in their strength as a nation, that they scorned 
to think of coming to terms, and Hannibal, to his sur- 
prise, heard that the vefy ground on which his camp was 
pitched bad been bought for a good price at a Roman 
auction. It was a similar spirit that inspired Sir Fiancis 
Drake and the other English commanders in their contest 
with tl^ Spanish Armada. They were playing a game of 
bowls when the news Qame of the approach of the hostile 
armament ; l)ut instead of bejng startled out of their tran- 
quillity by the intelligence, they quietly finished theii* 
game and then proceeded to take measures to defend 
Kogland against threatened invasion. It was again^a feel- 
ing of reliance in himself. and the free spirit of the nation 
that made Hampden stan^ out boldly against the tyran- 
nous exactions of the king. When Caesar in the civil war 
was deserted by Labienus,* bis highest and most trusted 
officer, he voluntarily gave permission to such of his other 
officers, as had served under his rival Pompey, to go over 
to the enemy. He was too confident in his political and 
military genius to attach importance to the slight diminu- 
tion of his strength that their departure would ^ect. 
They were, however, so touched by their leader’s inafnan- 
hnity, that they refused to leave him. Even when self-reli- 
ance does not lead to such conspicuous instances of ihag- 
naniipity, as those we have been considering, it is a service- 
able quality that will be of great asswtance in the affairs 
of ordinary life. 'Jbe world Is generally inclined to save 
Itself the trouble of careful sifedy of character, and, there- ' 
fore, as a rule, accepts every one at his own estimation* 
The ipan, who has no confidence in himself, has little 
reason to expect others to put confidence in *him, 
alwa^e dnd that in times of trouble everybody turns to 

t e scif-reliaut man, and all ai | ready to trust their foi^- 
n^s to his guidance. Thus the self-reliant man gains 
m and induence and obtaidk the most responsible 
appkiments, while the diffident man is again and ai|ain 
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pasBed ove*‘ and cannot seize the opportunities of ‘^gaining 
distiiictiou that are thrown in his way. 

45. PATKIOTISM. 

Patriotism isothe virtue which urges men to do all they 
can tor the good of their native country. When a, nation 
is governed by a wise and good king, patriotism and loyal- 
ty may be so closely combined that they are almost iden- 
tical. A patriotic Saxon in the reign of Alfred the Great 
would have found it no easy matter to distinguish 
between his feeling of love for his country and his 
loyhlty to the king who was the centre of the na- 
tional life. But when a king appears to act in a way 
opposed to the best interests ^ the nation he governs, 
the distinction is easily made. No one doubts „that 
Hampden, in opposing the demand for ship-money made 
by Charles I., was actuated by patriotic motives. The 
virtue of patriotism is most conspicuously displayed in 
time of war, when it is brought into conflict with, and 
overcomes, the fear of death. Alf great nations can point 
with pride to illustrious patriots who have willingly sacri- 
ficed their lives for their country. In the ancient world 
perhaps the Romans excelled in patriotism all other na- 
tions, any rate in the earlier period of their history. It 
was chiefly by the intensity and prevalence of this virtue 
that they succeeded in extending their dominion over all 
the known world. One of the finest illustrations of the 
stren^h of Roman patriotism is the story of Regulus. 
This Roman general, having been captured by the Cartha- 
ginians, was sent by them to Rome with ambassadors, who 
wished to negotiate peace and an exchange of prisoners. 
It wa^ expected that he would exert all his great influence 
m favour of peace, so that he might be released from 
captivity. But, as he was convinced that the interests of 
Rome required that the war should be continued, ani 
that no exchange of prisoners should be made, im advised 
the Roman senate to refuse the offered terms, although 
by so doing be condemned himself to return as a captive 
^to the city of the enemy and^ndergo aH the cruel tortures 
that there awaited him. In naodern Europe the^Swiss are 
deservedly celebrated for their patriotism. The story of 
William Tell is known all over the world, His contem* 
pdSfary Arnold vOn Winkelried deserves least c^qual 
glory. ^It is related that at the battle of ^empaCfe the 
Ught-arined Swiss^ lyere ulable to break through me* 
tied lifke of Austrian spearmen. Then Winkelned, harihg 
commend^ wife mi children to his country’s 
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gatherecT as many Austrian spear points as he cS)uId ^into 
his breast, and, dying pierced with many jvoiinds, 
opGiied a path for his countrymen into the centre of tlie 
hostile ranks. An Indian Winkelried may be found in 
the annals of Rajputana. A Rajput army was besieging a 
fortresEV and attempts wore made in vain to induce an 
elephant to charge the gate which was defended against 
such attacks by iron spikes. Seeing this, a brave soldier 
placed his body as a cushion before the gateway. The 
elephant then charged and burst open the hostile gate, at 
the same time of course crushing the devoted Rajput jto 
death. Although it is in war that patriotism is stimulated to 
the highest pitch of self-sacrifice, it must not be supposed 
that this virtue can only be displayed on the battlefierd. 
Manjfcinen have signalised their love of country in the 
field of literature, as for instance, Burns and Scq^it in 
Scotland, Shakespeare and Milton in England, and Virgil 
in Italy. In fact there are few great writers who have not 
consecrAed their genius to the glorification of their native 
land. Milton debated wliether he should write his great 
epic in English. He thought that, if he used the Latin 
language, he would be sure of a world-wide renown, such 
as no English composition could be expected to,;obtain. 
But from patriotic motives he preferred to write in* Eng- 
lish, and by so doing, as it* turned out, promoted his own 
fame as much as the honour of his native land. Politics 
also as well as literature may afford a large sphere for 
patriotic labours. Indeed patriotism is displayed in every 
branch of life. Not only great poets, statesmen, and 
warriors, but tillers of the soil and artisans may feel in- 
tense love of their country and do their best in their hum- 
ble sphere to promote her honour and glory. In their jase 
any self sacrifice, ♦hat they make for their native landf is 
even more meritorious than in the case of eminent men, 
btcause rt is done without the hope of thereby obtaining 
for themselves personal fame. 

46. USES OF RAIN. 

“With rain there can Be no fami^^ with a husband no poverty.'’ 

Indian Proverb* 

For the fiealth and prosperity of every country rain and 
sunshine are equally necessary. No place in th^ world ig 
so miserably situated as to be deprived of sunshine all the 
year round. The only country which flourishes without 
nim rjain is Egypt. But even thit strange land, although 
itfs rarely visited with a shower, nevertheless depends on 
its prosperity. Its peculiarity is that, instead^ of 

8 
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beiD^' watered by its own showers, it derives its leHility 
from the heavy rains falling? in Central Africa, which roll 
down to Egypt in the broad stream of the Nile. In those 
lands, in which rain predominates, the value of sun- 
sbipe is morf’ gratefully recognised owing to its rarity. 
Thus in England a favourite agricultural proverb says 
that a peck of dust in March is worth a king's ransom. 
On the contrary in climes of almost continual sunshine 
immense value is attached to rain. Once upon a time a 
Persian king, having built a beautiful palace, asked a der- 
vish to guess what it had cost. The holy man replied that 
its cost must have been a day’s rain, this being in his eyes 
the most natural way to express immense value. In India 
the showers of the whole year are concentrated into 
a few short months, and for the greater part of the 
year< the unclouded sun shines on the land from morn- 
ing till evening. After eight months of almost un- 
broken sunshine it is no wonder that the weary,, people 
long for the blessed rain to come„and revivify the parched 
earth. If the burst of the monsoon is delayed long after 
the usual date, all nature, animate and inanimate, droops 
and pines. The heat becomes so intense that man and 
beast }iaVe little energy for any kind of work. Owing to 
the heat and the want of sufficient water, fever and cholera 
become more frequent. The best wells fail, and no water 
flows in the beds of the rivers, cattle and sheep begin to 
die of thirst, all agricultural work is suspendccl, the price 
of grain rises rapidly, and every one begins to discuss the 
naeiancholy prospect of a famine. What a change comes 
over the jubilant face of nature when at last the long-look- 
ed for rain begins to fall ! Immediately the whole coun- 
try Is washed clean of all the accumulated filth in which 
the germs of cholera and other diseases Sad been develop- 
ing. The cooler breezes bring back hope and health and 
new energy of mind and body, not only to man, but also 
to the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. Hill and 
dale are covered 'n^feh a mantle of green grass inexpress- 
ibly delightful to eyes Jong wearied with the sight of the 
sunshine blazing on the ?5town 'withered graSs. The 
happy peasantry w now able to resume the labours that 
the delay of Ibe rain had interrupted, and the f^ars of 
^unine tliifc had bean hatmting them are dissipated by the 
copions showers. Nor are the benefits of the rain limited 
to the, few monthU of the ^gsonsoon. The abundant water 
pourb^ downfroJli the ^ky on the earth is not aU allowed 
to fldwdSown the sWollOti rivers into the barren sea. Much 
of ftlssidred up by man or nature to jmpply the earth 
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with moisture during the coming dry season. Great tanks 
are ready to receive the rain as it falls, so that it may be 
usod^to irrigate the fields and supply drinking wafer for 
man and beast loi^ after the monsoon is over. The rain 
that sinks into the earth has not finished its f’ork, when it 
has supplied nourishment to the seeds of grain and the 
roots of shrubs and trees. It sinks into the earth only to 
rise again in the springs of riveriS lUid streams, some of 
which are perennial and wHl dow, though with gradually 
decreasing volume, until the next monsoon. From such 
bounteous streams as these water is diverted all through 
the year to irrigate the neighbouring fields and preveflt 
the vegetation from being destroyed by the force of the 
sun. Thus the blessings of an abundant rainfall are not 
coniin^jd to its immediate effect, but extend through the 
whole course of the year. 

47. A TASTE FOR READING. 

A tastSfor reading is an inexhaustible source of pleasure 
which adds to our happiiftss in prosperity and consoles UB 
in adversity. Books arc now so cheap that this taste may 
bo indulged at very little expense. Few are so poor that 
they cannot affor<l the small sum of money for which 
nowadays the priceless works of the greatest writer)^ may 
be bought. Other desirable objects are expensive in pro- 
portion to their value, but hi the case of books, value and 
price are almost in inverse proportion. The whole of the 
works of Shakespeare and Miltdh may be bought for six- 
pence or a shilling, while ten or twenty times as high a 
price is asked for three volumes of a new novel, that will 
be skimmed through for a month or two by a few careless 
readers and then consigned to everlasting oblivion. IS w© 
are fortunate enijugh to have access to a free library^ we 
have the privilege of ranging at large among a large nuitt- 
ber of the best books without any expense to ourselirss. 
Yet how much more real and lasting is the happiness Invm 
of literature owe to good books than to tbs costly pleasures 
of the senses I In our daily life w^come into confca^ 
witn average men like oursely<M who may be good friends 
and fulfil w^U all the ordinary duties of life, but have no 
power of inspiring us with high thoughts, and do not 
posi^ss enough knowledge solve our intelleolUal diffi- 
culties* Books bring us into communication with the 
greatest intellects that the world has produced Sincj th© 
^ of writing was inrented. £ven those great men lik#^ 
^crates, who themselves exgressed their though|wi 
in a written form, are known to us by the pious oarr^ 
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thoir literary diBciples. Among tlie great variety of books 
prpdiiced by past ages of culture we can find satisfaction 
for a] I our mental needs. Every branch of science and 
period of history that we may wish to study is suPe to 
have been exhaustively treated by Phose authors who 
know inost« about the subject, so that it is possible for 
anyone by means of books to give himself a \ borough 
education in history, literature, and art widiout the aid of 
a teacher, and, if he has the benefit of instruction in school 
or college, to supplement by private study what he luis 
learned there. But perhaps the benefit derived from a 
taste for reading is even more manifest in after life, when 
it enables us to continue our education. Too many young 
men after leaving college cease to take any interest in 
literature and science, and so sacrifice wantonly all the 
permanent advantages they ought to have secured by their 
past studies. But the man who is blessed with a taste 
for reading does not allow the cares and labours of life to 
extinguish his love of culture, ana goes on addiijg’ some- 
thing to his knowledge every di^y of his life. In this way 
he escapes the mipery of having his mind tied down to 
tlie narrow routine of his work, and has better things to 
occupy his thoughts than idle gossip about cliauces of 
pron^otion and the petty affairs of his neighbours. Still 
happier is his lot, if he happens to have congenial com- 
panions with wliom lie can discuss the innumerabh' topics 
of conversation suggested by a eoniinon love of books. 
T'he social advantages of love of reading may be further 
developed by the formation of literary societies, the mem- 
bers of which meet at intervals to debate on intellectual 
questions or read Shakespeare together or give public 
recitations with the object of spreading among their 
nei^ghbours an interest in the world s greatest poets and 
prottC writers. By energetically working together in the 
organization of such social gatherings they show that their 
love of culture does not isolate them from sympathy with 
their fellow-men, and that, instead of selfishly keeping to 
themselves the means of living a higher intellectual life, 
thfey are only too ^ad to do what they can to teach others 
to enjoy the priceless happfbsss tjiat the lover of litera- 
ture liuds in his favourite books. 

. 48. CIIOICE^ OF BOOKS. 

As it is impossible to read more than a very small frac- 
tion of the immense number of books now in existence^ 
the proper choice of books is a matter of great importance, 
4 j^opttlar writer lately) drew out a list of what 
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his opinion the hundred best bdoks to read. But although 
all that Sir John Lubbock has to say on any question of 
general interest is sure to be instructive and diiserves 
serious consideration, it would be idle to suppose that the 
hundred books that soeiu best to one particular person can 
be the best for every other individual. I’helist he macie 
out may* be about as good a list as could be devised for 
persons of his own character and education, but must be 
modified by each of us in accordance with our own tastes 
and the end we seek to obtain by reading. The chief end 
for which a young student studies books is almost always 
success in oxamiuations, for the attainment of which sue# 
COBS he sometimes sacrifices more important ends. Ho will 
therefore be inclined to neglect general reading and only 
care to obtain from his teacher a list of tlm books that will 
help h?m in the work of mastering the prescribed course 
of study. When he leaves college, if he has acquired in 
the course of his education a taste for reading, ho will 
probably%im at the wider object of increasing his culture, 
and at the same time he ought to be anxious to choose 
such books as will not only m/^Tcase his knowledge, but also 
make him a better and happier man. In making his choice 
he will have to take into consideraf on his own intellectual 
tastes and the nature of the occuj) aion by which he^^arns 
his siibsistcuce. Owing to'difierencos in these matters the 
intellectual food of one man may bo another's i'>oison. 
For instance, a book containing the records of minute 
observation of bees and ants, which would bo f»dl of in- 
terest to a scientific mind like Sir John Lubbock’s, might 
be so utterly distasteful to a person fond of poetry or 
abstruse metaphysics, that it would be foolish waste of 
time for him to try and understand it. Fven men of 
similar taste may, owing to differences in their Cir- 
cumstances, find it expedient to choose very different 
courses of reading. Of two persons equally addicted 
to* philosophy one has light work and such an abun- 
dance of spare time thatr he may profitably sketch out 
for himself a regular course of philosojjhical books, while 
the other is engaged in such hard brain-work every 
day in his professional callings ^at it would be unwise for 
him to eiffploy bis leisure hours in anydifiicult study. 
Those who are unfortunately compelled to ei^cad the 
whole force of their intellects on their daily work musik 
content themselves with such light literature as is afforded 
by the novelists and the poets and the columns of the 
mily pmUS. If they attempt more, they are likely to ruin 
thep* nchlth by overtaxing their brains. Even those who 
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are recfuired by prudencejto avoid philoeopby ^d science, 
and LaVe to confine themselves to light literature, naust 
not, however, think that it does not matter what they read. 
For 'them, and for all others who are by circurngf^ances 
limited to a narrow sphere of study, l^e best rule to fol- 
low is that Mid down by Emerson, that we should “never 
iead any but famed books.” If this rule were more gener- 
ally observed, we should not find so many readers of fic- 
tion in this country wasting their time over the novels of 
Reynolds, before ^ey haT^ read the great works of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens and Qeorge Eliot. It has been ob- 
^‘ected that, if the rule we are recommending had been fol- 
lowed in the past, no book would ever have become famed. 
This is a valid objection against the universal acceptance 
=of the rule. But, as there is no fear of its ever being un- 
iversally accepted, and as there is a large elass of 
clever literary men whose business it is to examine all 
neW books and form an opinion upon their merits, the ma- 
jority of mankind in planning a course of readiitg for the 
few hours they can spare for s^lf-culture cannot do bet- 
ter than follow Emerson’s precepts. 

49. NOVEL EEADINCt, 

Generally speaking, the practice of novel reading is 
good or bad according to circumstances. There is indeed 
a t'lass of licentious novels, the reading of which can only 
pH) dues injurious effects. But leaving these out of con- 
sideratioii, we may say that excessive indulgence in the 
reading of novels is a great waste of time, while a moder- 
ate enjoyment of such works may be a good way of 

f leasantly and profitably whiling away a few of our leisure 
ours. That excessive indulgence even in good novels 
ma^ seriously interfere with educational progress will be 
apj^ent, if we consider for a moment the distinguishing 
c^acteristics of novels in general, and of good novels in 
pavticul^r* Novels are fictitipus stories intended to give 
pleasux^e to the reader by interesting nature of the 
events narrati^ of the characters who take part in 
the action. Thpiiio novels are generally considered best, 
which inOStpowei^nllv abs<^b our interest, so that, we can 
scarcely hiy aside the book uhiil we mve read jt right 
through fwh A® beginning to the end. To do this may 
take fife hours, during which we are to a large 
lextent hfindanddeaf to ail that is ffoisg on around us, hud 
omit to ]^rfom tho ordinary dutiSe of life. The wlent 
Who reads a novel, when he ought to be 
only jUjflf lects to loam jils lesson, but at the espu 
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learns idle l^bifcs. Nor is his case much better, if he^evotes 
most of his legitimate leisure hours to reading •detion. 
The interest of many novels is so intense that it exhausts 
the brain even more than study. After an hour of two 
of recreation in the open air we return to our studies 
refreshed and vigorous ; after the same time #ievoted tp 
an exciting work of fiction we are not much more capable 
of brain work, than we should have been, if we had gone 
on studying continuously without any interval. These 
remarks, however, only apply to immoderate novel reading. 
This relaxation, when confined to strictly limited spaces 
of time, may agreeably vary the monotony of our daily 
lives. In order that we may not become the slaves of th^ 
novels that interest us, we should carefully train ourselves 
in self-control, so that we *nay lay them aside without* 
hesitaticin as soon as we know that wo have read as much 
as is good for iis. With this restriction it is possible to 
derive much benefit from good works of fiction, Historfeal 
novels, like those of Sir Walter Scott, give us brilliant 
pictures oi history, which from their vividness make a far 
deeper impression than thf duller pages of historical texW 
books. Novels of modern life give the Indian student 
such ail insight into social life in Europe and America, as 
ho cannot possibly obtain from any other source. All 
good novelists are keen observers of character, and Com- 
municate some of tlieir knowledge of men and women to 
their readers. The stories they tell are faithful copies of 
real life, and so enable us to derive from them, without 
the danger involved in personal experience, much vailuablo 
knowledge of the world, which may protect us against 
temptations to folly and vice. Last and most important 
of all is the consideration that the greatest novels place 
before us high ideals of cliaracter, whom through ^he 
author’s skill we leeirn to admire and love as if they w^re 
real human beings. Thus they are often far more efiica^ 
oioiis in inspiring high thoughts and noble resolves than 
the most eloquent preacher, the wisest moral philosopher, 
or the most persuasive didactic poet* 

50. NE.WSPAPER READING. 

It has begi thought by some^utelkctuai peraons that it 
would be a good thing entirely to abjure the reading of 
newspapers, so as to have more time to devote to#he study 
of books* Ihey point out that many educated men spends 
on ap awi^e at least an hour a day, that is, three hund- 
red ^ty -fiyp hours in the year, on this ep helneral 
hind To regain this Igrge mmmt of %im 
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for iBok profitable studies would be equivalent to adding 
yearly ‘’forty or fifty days to the work of self-culture. 
Tbero are undoubtedly many, especially among the poorer 
classes, who read nothing else but newspapers, ana from 
one end of the year to the other they*liud no time to read 
any standard author. Might not such persons, if they could 
Itesist the attractions of the daily press, read instead, to theii 
own great advantage, the noblest productions of ancient 
and modern literature ? There is a large amount of force in 
the argument, but we can hardly accept the conclusion in 
its entirety, unless we are first convinced that the reading 
of newspapers is entirely unprofitable, and that newspapei 
'readers, if debarred from their favourite reading, would 
turn their attention to something better. But on the 
'contrary, there is reason to 'believe that the hours nov 
devoted to the newspaper would not all be devoted^'to solid 
reading. Many newspaper readers, supposing they were 
deprived of their daily paper, would simply read nothing 
at all, and men engaged in hard intellectual w^rk ooulc 
not without injury to themsel^^s add to their daily burd- 
en of brain work the hour they spare to the unlaboriouj 
perusal of the newspaper. Also it will appear on reflec- 
tion that there is a great deal of profitable information tc 
be derived from the daily press, and that any one desti 
tute' of this information will be intellectually the wors< 
tor his ignorance. Of course it must be admitted, that j 
great deal of the matter contained in newspapers does no 
really add to our knowledge. We do not learn much 
glancing our eye over short paragraphs of personal gossij 
and leports of trials for murder or embezzlement. News 
papers, as might be inferred from their name, attach fa; 
too much importance to an event that happens to be j 
norelty, although it may be forgotten and may deserve t( 
be'^^forgotten before a week has passed.' They also wast 
a great deal of space on elaborate conjectures about f utur 
events for the settlement of which by time we might Wei 
be content to wait in patience. Yet, for all this, we mua 
remember that the whole of contemporary history, that i 
to say, the histor^ which should naturally be most inter 
esting to us and most nearly concerns us, can be read no 
where else but in newspapers. It is the press that gives ui 
in however fragmentary and irregular a shape, the lates 
^developiftent of all the centuries of history that haveroUe 
away in the past. It is the press that does much to bin< 
the whole world in bonds of sympathy by teaching it 
readers to take an interest in the successes and ealamitie 
of distant nations. It is by the press that w most 
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become informed of the latest discoveries of science and 
of the newest works of modern writers. Finally, the 
press does an immense practical service by educmting 
the multitude in poljjiical and municipal questions. Each 
particular newspaper gives indeed a very one-sided view 
of the facts, but, by comparing two of them 8n opposiU 
sides, we have the same kind of opportunity of coming to 
a correct conclusion as is afforded to the jury by the 
pleading of lawyers for and against the prisoner at the 

bar. Nor is this instruction only necessary for the un- 
learned multitude. Even men of literary culture would 
be unable to use their influence aright in national and* 
local politics, if they were not informed of passing events 
by the newspapers. They might, under such circum-, 
stances, abstain from voting and taking any active part in 
public affairs, but it is evident that suchiubstention would 
throw the control of everything into the hands of t^ie 
ignorant crowd with disastrous consequences to the 
national wtlfare. 

61. THE DUTY A^D EXPEDIENCY OF 
TRUTHFULNESS. 

Truthfulness is one of the most important duties ihat 
we owe to our fellow-men. Falsehood does much to 
render the gift of language useless and to sow suspicion 
and mistrust broadcast over the world. If falsehood were 
universal, we could never rely on any statement made to 

us. Even the occasional use of falsehood tends to produce 
the same result. The more often we have been deceived, 
the less inclined we are to believe what is told us. This 
same uncertainty frequently prevents us from asking for 
necessary information, and so involves us in a great dJal 
of trouble, from which a few true words in answer to emr 
enquiry would have saved us. Let us suppose the case of'* 
an fFnglishman who has an estate in Australia under the 
management of an agent. He wishes to know how much 
it produces, and, if he could trust his agent perfectly, he 
would simply write aijd ask him for the required inform- 
ation. But, as he fears that the>>%ent might, for dishonest 
purposes, give a false account of the productiveness of 
the estate, he ftnds it necessary to undertake a ijong and 
expensive journey to Australia in order to get at tne truth, • 
Falsehood is the common instrument of commercial dis- 
honesty on a small and a large scale. The dishonest shop- 
keeper cheats his customer by telling him lies about the 
quality and quantify of his goods, t'he dishonest man 
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busincfeJ^, by making false statements of accounts, embez- 
zles large sums of money, ruins a great business fitm, and 
redudfes many of the shareholders lo destitution.* One 
form of lying, called forgery, is so dangerous in commerce 
that not majny years ago it was punished by death in Eng- 
land. The evils of falsehood are, however, not confined 
to commercial crime. It is lying that defends so many 
criminals of all kinds against detection. If all witnesses 
spoke the truth, no Crimes would remain undetected, and 
owing to the certainty of detection and punishment hard- 
ly any crimes would be committed. The evil results of 
7ying are seen in their largest proportions in international 
relations. It often happens that two great nations are 
‘plunged into all the horrors of war, because one nation can- 
not trust the statements and promises of the other. Thus 
falsehood produces immense evils and causes mutual dis- 
trict between man and man and between nation and nation. 
This being the case, there can be no doubt abouj the para- 
mount importance of the duty of truthfulness, it is equal- 
ly certain that, looking merely vo his own interests, it is 
expedient for each man to speak the truth, laying may bo 
successful for a short space of time, but truth is sure to 
prevail in the end. A liar may by an act of dishonesty 
succVissfully cheat his employers or the public once or 
twice, but he is almost sure to be detected at last. Even 
when his lying is kept within such bounds as not to expose 
him to the law, it nevertheless is prejudicial to his success 
in life. The old story of the shepherd boy, who cried 
” when there was no wolf, illustrates how any one 
who makes a practice of lying is at last disbelieved even 
when he speaks the truth. Thus any one, who indalges 
in falsehood, comes to be recognised as a perfectly untrust- 
W(J*rthy man. l^To one will give him honourable craplov- 
msnt or be willing to have dealings with him. On the 
contrary, the man who has established such a reputation 
for trutlifulness that his word is known to be his bond, is 
Universally respected, and expect to be futrusted 
with the highest’ and most reapoasible ofiice that he is 
willing to undertake. ^ - 

m ^ tHE mFLUEKCE OF EXAMPLE, 

llie mftuence of example sometimes exercises a repel- 
lent, sometimes an attractive force. It is thua pbssiMe in 
two opposite ways to teach by example. We mhy bring 
before those whose character we wish to improve, mther 
examples for them to avoid or examples lor them to im- 
The former was the method employed by the ancient 
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Spartans, when they exhibited before their chilSren the 
spectacle of a drunken Ilelot, so as to teach them the de- 
grading effects of drunkenness. Horace, the Latin* poet, 
tells us that this was the way in which hlfi father taughu 
him the excellence of virtue and the folly of vi0e. He win 
warned, f«r instance, against extravagance by being showH 
the miserable state to which that fault had reduced some 
well-known character of the day. His father found no 
difficulty in pointing out among the Romans of his time 
impressive examples of the evil consequences of each of 
the vices, from which he wished to deter his son. But 
the commoner way of teaching by example is by giving 
in one’s own conduct a good example for others 
to follow. As a rule, men are very like sheep, and inclin* 
cd to •imitate the conduct of their friends and neigh- 
bours without consideriug whether the example is good 
or bad. It is on this account that example is better ttan 
precept, ^lowever excellent may be the moral sentiments 
we ennunciate, they are not likely to produce the least 
effect, unless we are seeh to carry them out In practice.’ 
Men are much more ready to imitate our actions than to 
bo persuaded by our words, so that, if our words and act- 
ions disagree, the latter have far more influence than the 
former. It is the great po.wer of example that make! the 
choice of friends and companions such an important mat- 
ter, A young man who has Imprudently made bad friends 
is likely to be led astray by their bad example, even 
though his reason shows him clearly the folly of their 
conduct. Fortunately a good example is just as powerful 
as a bad example in influencing conduct. Matty have 
been inspired to noble deeds by reading the lives of great 
men in history and fiction. The specimens of Greek ^ud 
Roman virtue givCn in Plutarch’s Lives have had a gfeat 
influence ou many generations of readers. Books Uk|L 
Smiles’s 'Self -help and Character produce an excellcat effect 
by giving striking examples of eve»y kind of virtue and 
exoelleiyjo from the lives of eminent inen. Nor is tlie 
effect produced by the imaginary cllaraCters described 
by writers of fictfon to bereft out of consideration. 
Stories full of the exploits of brigands and murderers 
hare been known to induce foolish boys to commence a 
life of crime. Other boys have been temphed to run 
away to sea by the stories they have read of the wont 
derful adventures of sailors in foreign landk. Thmw 
k no doubt that the feeling of admiration for the |allei?y 
of noble men and women depicted in Shakes- 
peare's plays and in the novels of Sii* Walter Soo^^ 
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has subI^^ deep into the heart ot the English nktioi , and 
exercised a beneficial influence on the national character. 
But, utter all, living examples are more powerful for ^good 
or evil than those found in history and fiction. Wo 
ought, therefore, to be deterred from folly, not merely 
by, its evil dbnsequences to ourselves, but alsp by the 
consideration that, however humble our position in ^life 
may be, the example given by our conduct is sure to 
exercise some inliuenoe on the lives of others. The k’ ow- 
ledge of this fact is an incentive to right conduct that lias 
great weight with all who have any care for the well- 
b^'ing of their fellow -men. 

53. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SOLlTUDJ^l 

Ad ancient philosopher remarks thai the men wdio de- 
light in solitude must be eithei^ above oi below ordinary 
human nature. It would not bo easy to give instances of 
men who have courted solitude ^because of the brutality 
of their disposition. Those human beings who, on account 
of their degraded nature live in solitude, have not volun- 
tarily accepted this condition ot life, but have liecn driven 
to it by the aversion of their fellow-men For the other 
side of Aristotle’s remaik we find clearer suppoi t in his- 
torical instances. Many of the most noble ciiaraeters 
knowm in the Iiistory of human thought took delight in 
solitude. It was in the wilderness rather than among 
the haunts of men that the gi'catest religious teachers 
thought out their solutious of the great mystoiy ot life. 
Many great poets took delight in solitude and derived 
their highest thoughts from lonely communings withnature. 
Mil^n knew well that “solitude somotimgsis best society,'’ 
and'^oomposed his great epic when the loss of his eye- 
shut him out to a large extent from close compai^- 
ionship with his fellow-men. Shelley, in one of his let- 
ters to his wife, wrote : “ My greatest delight would be 

1 utterly to desert alj human society. 1 wmuld refcii*e with 
you and our child to a solitary island in the sea ; would 
I build a boat, and shut upon’ my' retreat the floodgates of 
the world,” Similar sentiments are expressed Tiy Virgil, 
Wprd^woijtli, Cowper, and still more frequently by Byron. 
"She explanation of their love for loneliness is that in 
solitude they were far away from all the petty meaniiafli|j0s 
of humanity and everytlnng else that could distract weiti 
from their high thinking. Nothing is more condudivo ^ 
and noble thought than to be alone, surrounded % 
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ihtj fn auties of forest, mountain, valley, litke, aiwi river. 
Yet even the most elevated minds would suneiji tire of 
coiiulinual solitude unrelieved by any human presence. 
A\"e ;e that Shelley . in liis vision of a solitary island, had 
enough of ordinary human nature to find a«place on it for 
his wife and child. Absolute solitude is the greatest 
piuiishment that can be inflicted upon vulgar criminals, 
aha it would probably be even more painful for minds of 
high culture. A Byron, a Wordsworth, or a Cowper, if 
( ondernned for years 1o solitary existence on a desert 
island, wouh’ have the feelings of disgust expressed i)y 
the lasb-nieiitio.»('d poet through the mouth of Alexander 
Selkirk. In j f rMitude men are deprived of much 
tiuit makes life ^^<Jrth lisTing, and are in danger of becom- 
ing entirely centred in self by their removal from the 
sight of the joys and sufferings of humanity. They #1086 
the consolations of friendship and love, and have little 
oi)porti\pity of training themselves in moral virtue in 
tlieir retreat, wliert' thqj^e are few temptations and no 
opportunities ot directly increasing huiuaii happiness or 
relieving human misery. Even fi*oni an intellectual point 
of view they are sure to suffer from the want of stimulat- 
ing cc iVersation with other minds equal or superjor to 
their own. On these grounds, although it is a good thing 
for ieilc ive persons occasionally to retire for short 
periods from human society, perpetual solitude would 
pj'omote neither their happiness, nor their virtue, nor 
tlieir intellectual well-being. 

51. WHEUE THERE’S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY^ 

't his saying must not be taken too literally. Although 
]S’apoleoii in repl^ to some one who declared that ittwas 
iinposbibio to carry out his orders, exclaimed that* the 
word ‘ impossible ’ must be expunged from the dictionary^ 
in is nevertheless the case that there are such things as 
impossibilities. The saying we ^re considering ami Sapo- 
i eon's denial of impossibilities are onl^^to be regarded as 
epigrammatic mod<^ of expressing the fact that, many 
seeming, impossibilities can hh overcome by a resolute 
will Taken in tliis sense they are useful antidotes 
against despair. Many men, when a difficult t^k put 
before them, sit down with their arms folded and despait 
of accomplishing it. Y’et the very task, which through 
weakness of will they shrink from attempting, is snocess- 
fully performed by other men, who are not at all supa^ 
riot to them in intellectual or physical power, but^ara 
endowed with supen 9 r vesolhtiop. iii.p;idyod4 oi 
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may be brought forward to illustrate the immense power 
of the oWill ia overcoming obstacles. The Wographv of 
almost every eminent man shows that a strong will fs as 
important as a powerful intellect for thS achievement of 
success in lif^ Out of the large number of instances 
that suggest themselves^ one of the most striking is 
Demosthenes, the Athenian. In his boyhood be had a 
weak voice and stammered. These physical defects to 
an ordinal^ man would Imve seemed to be insuperable 
obstacles in the way of oratorical success. But Demos- 
thenes determined to be a great public speaker, and 
found a way to overcome the disadvantages under which 
he laboured, lie cured himself of stammering by speak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth. He strengthened his weak 
voice by reciting aloud as he ran up steep hills, and by 
declaiming on the seashore, so that the struggle with the 
roar of the waves might train him to make his voice 
audible in the tumultuous popular assemblies of^> Athens. 
Tims by dint of sturdy determii^tion he found a way to 
coiKiuer the obstacles that nature had placed in the way 
of his oratorical career, and the weak -voiced boy became 
the greatest of Greek orators, perhaps the greatest orator 
that the world has ever seen. Yet liis career, while it 
exemplifies the power of the human will in overcoming 
difficulties, at the same time shows that there are limits 
to its power. Demosthenes also willed to save the liber- 
ties of Athens and Greece that were threatened by Philip 
of Macedon. He devoted to this patriotic work his great 
genius, and strove with all the strength of his will to 
accomplish it. But in this he failed, for his untiring 
energy, political foresight, and eloiiuence were not equal 
to the task of rousing his countrymen to a full sense of 
t hotr perilous position. 

55* IIIGIIT USE OF TIME, 

The art of usipg time aright is so to liye that we may in 
ourshbrt file do < as much good work as we can, and 
neglect no opportunity of improving* ourselves intellec- 
tually and mOndly. In thfe way we may ^ejpect to be 
happy ouriil^ee and make others happy. HKe rules to 
be laid dpwn for proper use of time can bew be expressed 
^hegatively. ) Tiey take the f<irm of warnings against the 
various wap» th which we are tempted to waste onr time. 
OhcJ^f the most important of these rules is that ws'should 
aVeW unpunotuality; It waS‘ wittily said of a CeHaiti 
Prime Mimstdr that he lost half-an-hour eveiy 
tmd ran after it ail the day without being able to 
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overtake' it The unpunctual business man who h^ 
several appointments to keep in the course of the# day, is 
hke^gr, if he is late for the first appointment, to be late 
for all the subseqfient ones, and his being late for even 
one appointment may involve great waste df time, as^in 
many cases the piSStiial man who has come in time will 
not wait for the late comer, so that both of them lose t^ic 
time they have taken to come to the meeting place. A 
fault resembling unpunctuality is procrastination, which has 
well been called the thief of timer^^TyTOaS^ is the 
habit of putting off till to-morrow what we can do to-dsj^. 
One great danger of this lies in the uncertainty of the 
future. By to-morrow circumstances may have change^, 
and it may be then out Of our power to do what we in- 
tended. Even though the material circumstances have 
not changed, yet each to-morrow, when it comes, is eon- 
verted into to-day, and as another to-morrow to which 
we are lively once more to postpone our neglected duty, if 
^we have once contracted^he fataldtabiirof procrastination. 
Tlie evil of procrastination is especially manifest as an 
obstacle to moral progress.^ ^Icll is said to bo paved with 
good resolutions, because the good resolutions we make to 
reform ourselves in the future are so often broken.^ If 
we are really determined to cure ourselves of any bad 
haldt, wo ought, in the words of the poet LongfeTTdiv,*" To 
^ act in the living present ” and at once begin to amend 
ojap34^se. ' Besides these general tendencies resuftihg in 
waste of time that we have been considering, we have to 
be constantly on our guard against special temptations to 
idle amusements.^ ISIany waste a Urge amount of valuable 
time in reading sensational novels, which are so exciting 
that they cannot ^asily be laid aside. (Others spend uieny 
hours of the week skimming through the columns of news- 
papers and reading petty details of personal gossip that iT' 
if#impossible and useless to remember.'|^ Others exhaust 
their energies by ^tting up, night after night, in hot 
theatres^ from which they return hom% so late Ihat hi the 
morning they are uivfitfor their daily work* > Qtners^pend 
too much time in couversatioi^ with their friends when 
they ought^to^ be working. AH these ways of passing the 
time are perfectly harndess if used in raodgralion as 
means of refreshing our weary faculties. (It is absolutely 
neeessai'y that we should have intervals of leisure from 
work, and it is quite possjhle to go to the other extreme 
ahd waste tsime by unseasonable activity when we ought 
Iq be resting, or by attempting to Work which is useless 
or beyond our powers. )r But the opposite fault is far mort 
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common/ Human beings on the whole are more apt to 
be idle^when they should work, than to work when they 
require rest. Therefore, those who teach us to make the 
best use of our time are right in especially insistii^ upon 
the danger ofdetting too much time slip away, wjhile w© 
arli engaged in our favourite pastimes. ) 

56. PERSEVERANCE. 


Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains. Although this paradoxical definition can hard- 
ly be accepted as literally true, it very forcibly indicates 
the fact that even genius itself can effect little except by 
dint of continual labour, and that no great works are 
effected except by the help of perseverance. The same 
lesson is taught by nature in the wonderful structures 
slowly formed by beavers, birds, bees and ants, and in the 
production of large islands by the continuous labours of 
tiny coral insects. The great liberator of Scotland did 
not disdain to learn perseverance from the example of the 
spider. After six vam attempts to free his country from 
the yoke of England, he was lying humbled and dispirited 
and half -inclined to give up the struggle. Just when he 
was on the point of yielding to despair, we are told that 
he looked up to the roof of the humble building In which 
he was taking refuge, and noticed a spider trying to reach 
a beam. Six times lie saw it fail, and six times after failure 
with unconquerable spirit it refused to give up the struggle. 
The seventh attempt it made was successful, and Bruce 
determined not to show himself inferior to the little insect 
in determination. He, too, made a seventh effort to< save 
his country, and this time his perseverance was rewarded 
by success. It is no wonder that from gratitude for tlie 
lesilon then taught to Robert Bruce no' patriotic Bootoh- 
even at the present day will willingly harm a spider. 
We all need to take to heart the lesson that the Scotti3h 


king then learnt. Whether we are kings on a throne or 
peaaants in a cott^, our success m life mainly depends 
^on the amount of perseverance we bring to b^r on the 
wolk We have to do. j!io4S»ne ja-more sure to fail H fife 
thdn the nian who tries one thing after another and ^var 
raeveres m the task he has begun. Wl^tey^^ in 

e we adoi^t, iftee is plenty of scope for 
perseverau^. ^ commonly sup^posed tfiit ih 
.cafih^gs su4e$esa opn be achieved without 

power of It woriid be tmk tw 

the case, but tve may safhly assert th#t »hc|i 
raw, w tfaijy 
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Into consideration by ordinary men. No wAk would 
«eem to be less the result of patient labour than poetry, 
yet we know that Milton did not trust entirely tcf the in- 
8piA.tion of his ij:ighty genius, but continuously trained 
himself by hard study from his earliest ^outh, tliat ho 
might be able to write such a poem as the world Would 
not wilfingly allow to die. Similar facts can be quoted of 
many other writers of the highest genius. Bacon wrote 
and re-wrote his logic of induction twelve times, before 
it reached its ultimate form in the Novum Oi^ganuin, 
as we now have it. Virgil devoted seven years to llie 
composition of his Cre orgies and eleven years to i|ie 
iEneid, and after all he regarded the latter po^m as so 
incomplete that he wished to destroy it at p^^ealh..^ 
The easy grace of style that distinguishes the^writiups 
of gi^at authors in prose and poetry is almost always 
the result of long and persevering study of 
and thoughts of previous men of genius. The fi|me may 
be said^f oi’atory. Demosthent's prepared himxmH to be 
an orator by laborious training of his voice and by learning 
by heart the history of Thucydides. Cicero wrote a 
treatise on the oratorical art, in which we may learn the 
vast amount of vafled training required to produce perfect 
eloquence. Lord Bcaconsfield, on his first appoaraSice in 
the House of Commons, was laughed down. He angrily 
exclaimed, “The time will come when you shall hear me,’* 
and by his perseverance made himself one of the greatest 
orators of P^ngland. Painters seem to the uninitiated to 
lead an easy life, and to earn their Eving by work that 
resembles play, but even they have in the beginning of 
their career to persevere in learning troublesome technical 
details, whigb are so laborious that they frighten away all 
not imbued with* the determmatioii inspired by etrongplove 
of att. If perseverance is so necessary for the productioijk* 
pf the inspired works of the painter, the orator and the 
poet, there ip little difficulty in recognising the immense 
value ^f this |irtue in the more prosadc walks of profess 
fiional, offioh^ and business life. 

b7. PHOIWRAPHY. 

Pl^gii|ihy is one of the modem inventions wWoh 
hdl|>io*annihimte the effect ol time and spam. If ti|^ 
0# ph<%»graphy had been discovered hi Ihe days of 
we should know esdmfly how the %ahish Armada 
as it smled np tlie Bnglish Channm in and 
ighmld no longer be unable to decide wMeh of the miMs; 
^ferent portraits of Maty, tiueenof Scoti», gives the mbst 
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accurate r^preseatatiou of the features of her too beautiful 
face. The art of photography, if it had been known at an 
earlier (jate, would have illustrated all the ©vents of past 
history to us, as it will illustrate the history of the nfivs^ 
teeiith century to our remote posteritjft The triumphs 
that photography has achieved over space are equally 
conspicuous. By its assistance we are able tcf look at 
exact representations of persons and things thousands of 
miles away. Tbe pains of exile are alleviated now that 
the emigrant can take with him photographs of those near 
and dear to him, whom he has left behind, and of the 
scf^nes most familiar to him in his childhood. The travel- 
ler brings home with him photographs of the strange 
people and places that he visits on his travels. By the 
perusal of photographic albumrf it is possible for us to 
obtain a very accurate knowledge of tlie external apeai*ance 
of foreign countries without leaving our home. It is by 
the help of photography that the illustrated papers bring 
before our eyes the scenes that are being enacted* aft over 
the world. Wherever any event<pf general interest takes 
place, it is sure to be photographed by some enterpris- 
ing artist, and the picture being sent to London and 
reproduced by the engraver’s art oil the pages of an 
illustrated paper, is distnbuted all over England and des^ 
patched by post to the most distant countries. Thus, in 
India, when we open the pages of the Graphic or the 
JUiistratcd London Ncica^ we can see without stirring from 
our armchair the floods at Eton and Windsor, the scene 
of an Alpine accident in Switzerland, the Pope blessing 
French pilgrims at Rome, and the dead soldiers, as they 
appeared on a Chilian battlefield, arranged in rows ready 
for burial. But, it may be said, all this might be effected 
by drawing and painting without the aid«of photography. 
So it could, if the world wei’e full of artists who could 
sketch rapidly everything of interest that presented itse^| 
to their eyes. But the power of sketching is a rare 
accomplishment, whereas photography only requires a cer- 
tain amount of manual dexterity. Also, ^though i paint- 
ing or other Sketch is a far higher work of art than a 
photograph, it is a less accuflte representation of reality, 
inasmuch as the painter iu surh to introdu(fe into his 
picture some modification due to the influence of his own 
individuality. ' T%u» it is that the paintings of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,^ difer so much from each other, and we 
cannofi'be sure that any ancient ^acture gives us a faithful 
idea of the scene depicted. Also photography can do 
work that can in no waf be done by the pencil and brush 
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of the most skilful artist. It can enlarge microscopic 
objects aftd reduce its pictures to microscopic pr^ortions. 
At the time of the siege of Paris, those who wished to send 
mes^gcs to their besieged friends, had them printed on 
the first page of tjie Tlvm. This page was photographed 
on such a minute scale that the photograph could be 
conveyed under the wings of a pigeon into Paris. Wli%n 
this photograph had been thus conveyed across tho 
besieging lines, it was enlarged by the microscope to legi- 
ble proportions and gave the besieged Parisians messages 
from their friends outside, which could scarcely have been 
obtained by any other means. The photography'of minute 
miscroscopic organisms has been an immense gain to 
science, as it gives the scientific man pennanent pictures 
of objects invisible to the naked eye. The photographer te 
enlarging the map of the heavens by registering the posi- 
tion 01 stars that cannot be seen through the most power- 
ful telescope. The astronomer takes his camera with him 
when he goes to a distant part of the world to take 
observatfbns, and the photographs so obtained have given 
interesting information abbut the sun’s corona and other 
phenomena df the heavens. Thus in many ways photo- 
graphy, besides being a pleasant amusement and an allevia- 
tion of the pains of ieparation, is of great use to scientific 
observers. * 

58. OUTDOOR GAMES. 

The Duke of Wellington is reported to have said, as ho 
looked on the playing fields of Eton full of active boys 
engaged in manly games, that it was there that the greatest 
of England’s victories had been won. Whether he ever said 
this or not, the popularity of the story is sufficient evi- 
dence of the importance attached in Ungland to out^or 
games. Nothing Is more wonderful to a foreigner tSan 
the enthusiasm with which English boys and men engage^ 
in# all kinds of outdoor amusements. He sees the boys 
at school devoting dl the hours they can spare from their 
lessons cricket, football, boatings other exercises 
req uiring a great expenditure of physical eneigy. lie hears 
to his surprise that m the selection of masters at the great 
public schools almost as muon regard Is paid to atffie'tic 
excellence as to scholarly attainment, JSor is this athletic 
enthusiasm confined to schoolboys and ooUeg^ under - 1 
graduates. He finds grown-up men continuing to engage 
in cricket and boating and eiren in football until. they 
approach middle age, and in the great citi^ he sees thou- 
sands of spectators assembling to^ watch with breathless 
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iiiierest Dfaiches between rival teams of cricket and foot* 
ball players. Even the fair sex is not free from the 
prevailing passion for outdoor games. They not only 
show their interest as spectators, but ako themselves 
take part in the lighter kinds of outdoSr games, such as 
lawn tennis,^ bldipinton, and archery, and thereby greatly 
benefit their health, strength, and beauty. Far Afferent 
is the state of affairs in this country. Here, except in one 
small section of the community, there cannot be said 
to be any general appreciation of the value of outdoor 
games. Ii^dian students, as a rule, have no inclination for 
active exercise in the open air, and the educational autho- 
rities find it necessary to impress upon schoolmasters the 
necessity of encouraging them to take part in physical 
exorcise by preCept and example. That this is so, must 
surely be a bad thing for India. Love of manly games is 
certainly on the whole an excellent national characteristic. 
It may be that in England mental education is in some 
cases sacrificed to ambition for athletic disCiiictiou. 
Possibly it may occasionally haj^en, that too exclusive 
attention to athletics conduces rather to bruj^lity than to 
true manliness. In rare instances delicate boys are tempted 
to overstrain their physical powers and so do themselves 
bodily harm. But these few possibilities of harm are far 
outweighed by the advantages on the other side. The 
greatest and most obvious of these advantages is the benefit 
to health derived from games in the open air. Schoolboys 
cannot be easily persuaded of the necessity of taking long 
walks for the sake of their health; but, if they once actiuiro 
a taste foy cricket, they will of their own accord spend 
their playtime in the very way that is best for their minds 
and^bodies, th^it is, in active outdoor exercise, which will 
be hH the better for being combined with the pleasurable 
^£Xcitement of a friendly contest. Nor is the pleasure 
and healthgiving power of such a game confined to boy- 
hood, Those who at school have become fond of crick\ 
will rethin to the end of theh life a likjng for exercise in 
the open air, which will be manifested in other beneficial 
ways, wi^en, the advance^! jrears or#change of circuin- 
stanoee prevents frorfenjWug their favourite game. 

Beside the e*|Joifment derived from them and ‘their good 
effect up<m health and streegth, outdoor games have 
bther collatem recommendations. The best oF them ' 

S ich conrinte, ehddrance, patdhice, pretence of mind, and 
oW't^ mlvantsfe of working in concert rather than 
aip^g^at nothing wt personal distinction. The cricketer 
oflOwidl player^ whtf is inclined to sacrifice to his own 
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^ vainglory the interest of his side, will soon be taijfeht the 
error of Ms ways. Such games also give very faluable 
training in organisation and discipline. The inferior 
members of cricket and football teams are taught io pay 
the Same obodiei^pe to their captain as a soldier mu^ 
pay to his superior officer. On the captaj^ is thrown 
what he ymself at any rate and his associates regard as m 
great responsibility. He has to select without fear and 
])ersonal tsvour the best men for his team, must give each 
of them the position in which he will be most useful, and 
must know how to alter his arrangements at a moment’s 
notice when a change is required by the circumstances ol 
the game. Ko better training could possibly be devised 
to fit boys to become in afterlife good leaders of men. 

59. THE CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY. 

It IS possible to supplement a weak memory by the help 
of note-books or by such devices as tying a -knot in ti 
pocket handkerchief, but the only way to improve the 
memory ll by practice. J ust as we become better walkers 
and swimmers by often talking and swimming, so we 
strengthen the powers of our memory by giving them fre- 
quent exercise and not allowing them to become rusty 
from disuse. It was in this way that the ancient Greeks 
before the invention of writing were able to carry in their 
memories and hand down to successive generations such 
long poems as the Iliad and Odyssey. In those days any 
one who wished to possess a poem had to commit it to 
iiiemory. As the epics telling the story of the fall of 
'l>oy were very popular all over the Greek world, pro- 
fessional reciters found it well worth their while to learn 
them off by heart, and by constant labour at tliis task 
they trained their memories to a wonderful pitch of per- 
fection. A sihiilaii* account is given by Oajsar of 0ie 
powers of memory possessed by the Braids in An^iient 
Riiitain. • The invention of the art of writing and printmg 
has lightened the burden laid upon human memory and 
thereby i^eakened it, just as the legs of tfiose who con- 
tinually ride on horseback become leA fit to bear the 
fatigue of walking. •Neverthel^s, though ordinary men 
of the preiient day can hardly expect to emulate the 
powers of memory possessed by Greek rhapsodists and 
Bruid priests, we may by practice train ourselves ih be able 
to remember far more than can be remembered by un- 
trained intellects. Practical usefulness is the c^aada^d by 
which we oufl^t to fbt the extent to which w memory 
shpuhi be cidtivatedr Such wondorjut nmoflionio M 
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the rediembering of long lines of figures that have only 
once ]^en repeated are no more useful for practical pur- 
poses than the tricks of sleight-of-hand performed by 
jugglers or the summersaults of a clown in the ^ircus. 
Those who are endowed by nature isrith the faculty of 
peiformin&such feats may earn for themselves large sums 
of money by exhibiting their powers in pub%, but are 
not thereby enabled to perform in a more efhcient manner 
any of the ordinary duties of life. What practical men 
require is only such powei^ of memory as will help them 
in their daily work, whether they are literary men, doctors, 
clerks, lawyers, or shop-keepers. A serviceable memory 
may be acquired by almost any one who takes the trouble 
to try to remember a good deal of what he reads in his 
books or hears in conversation. Every lesson that the 
student learns at school or college affords useful training 
for the memory. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
tne memory resembles the bodily powers not only in being 
improved by practice, but also in being liable to be seri- 
ously impaired by over-pressure. A wrestler, Vhile mak- 
ing excessive efforts to incr&se his bodily strength by 
lifting great weights, may so overstrain himself as to 
become a feeble man for the rest of his life. In like 
manner, it sometimes happens, that a child at school, by 
having excessive tasks imposed on his memory, is reduced 
to a state of mental weakness in which he is unable to 
remember the simplest facts and the shortest piece of 
poetry. Owing to ignorance of the danger of overwork 
many a boy, who in his childhood ^ve promise of a bril- 
liant career, has been inteilectuaUy ruined in the vain 
attempt td teach him more than his immature intellect had 
the capacity of mastering. 

^ 60. SLOW Am STEADY WMS THE jfcACE. 

We are told in one of Ailsop's fables how the hare and 
the toictoise once agreed to run a race against each other. 
The swift-footed hare ridiculed as preposterous the idea 
that he could tx^ssibly be beaten by Ibis Opponent. At the 
beginning of the race he started off at a great speed and 
soon the tortoise /ar ^ behind. Presently, looking 
round eiud finding that his adversely was out of sight, he 
thought he might as well lie down and have a sleep, and 
did so.** Meanwhile the tortoise had been plodding steadily 
on. After a long time he came up to the place Where 
the haro^ was sleeping and went on past his adversary 
inupl he was near the goal At this point the hare Waking 
np saw the tortoistv within A few yards of the winning 
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post. He made a desperate effort to get tliorJ before him, 
but wis unable to overtake him in time to saVe the rac^. 
The moral of the story is that steady ^rseverance is more 
successful than short outbursts of fitful energy. W e often 
sie this truth illustrated m the competitions of students 
at schools and Colleges, and in the severer struggles of 
later life. A young student of lemarkafile talents 45om- 
menc^s the year at college with a firm resolution to work 
fifteen hours a day and so outstrip all his competitors. 
For some time he keeps his resolution, until he begins to 
feel the exhaustion that is the natural result of his extra- 
vagant exertions. He then begins to reflect how much 
he is in advance of other students, and thinks he tnay 
indulge iu a rest to recruit his exhausted powers. The 
rest is so agreeable that he prolongs it until, when he 
compares notes with h’is friends, he is astounded to find 
thsA those, who have been working steadily for a mod- 
erate amount of hours every day, are now well iif front 
of him. In later life, also, we find as a general rule 
tliat steady persevering men produce greater results than 
those who work, however energetically, by fits and 
starts. It is doubtful, however, whether this rule can 
be applied to the majority of famous authors. No doubt 
many instances, even from this class of men, may be 
quoted in its support. Mr. Beckford at the^ age of 
twenty worked continuously for throe days and two nights, 
at the end of which time he had finished the brilliant 
novel called “Vathek.” But he was punished for his 
neglect of the laws of health by a severe illness, and in 
the remainder of his long life produced no literary work 
of great value. Byron composed his finest poems with 
wonderful rapidity, while he felt under the sway of in- 
spiration. He died at an early age ; but in his c#se we 
may suppose that his early death was as much due 1|> dis- 
sipation as to the intensity of his literary labours. Imt^e 
^case of men of extraordinary and irregular genius, it is 
dilfioult to conceive that they could have prodnoed great- 
er works by binding themselves down to the observance 
of methodical rules in the distribution of their time, On 
the other hand, there are o^er men of great talents, naji 
of the highest genius who, uke Kant, the German meta- 
physiciafi, have found that steady labour for a fixed num- 
ber of hours every day by no means checked the flow^of 
Inspiration, 
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61 . A ^pLUNG STONE GATHERS NO MOSS 

This proverb tells us that, if we constantly move about 
from one*place to another and can never settle down, we 
are not likely to amass much wealth. Onl^ those stoics 
that have long remained in one place beccmae coated with 
mos«^ In like n&nner, men who go on working steadily in 
the same town or country, are most likely to become pros- 
perous, It must not be supposed that this proverb entire- 
ly forbids change of place. Although a stone gathers no 
moss while it is actually rolling, it may nevertheless by* 
roiling arrive at a position more favourable for the accu- 
mulation of moss. Many men have immensely improved 
their prospects in life by boldly transferring their talents 
to a distant land. They may have had heavy expenses on 
the journey, but they are soon compensated for that ex- 
penditure by the better opportunities of enriching thlsm- 
selves^that they find in their new home. Thus thousands 
of English and Irish labourers have escaped from miser- 
able poverty by emigrating to America and Auskaliai^ But 
there are some men who, when they have gone to a dis- 
tant country and begun to do w<^ll there, are tempted by 
mere restlessness or the hope of more rapidly acquiring 
wealth to change their home once more. They ought to 
remember the proverb we are considering, and recollect 
how many have been known to ruin their fortunes by this 
restless love of wandering. It is plain that, as a rule, any 
one who leaves the place where he has resided^many years 
sacrifices great advantages which he cannot expect to 
carry with him to a distant part of the world. Continual 
changes of place may be profitable for rogues, whose 
villany has been detected and who will have a better 
chanqe of cheating again in a land where they are un- 
known to the police. Idkrs, drunkards, and other incap- 
able men may at least be said to lose nothing by momg 
from place to place, for they are equally unsuccessful 
everywhere and nave nothing to lose. But an able honest 
man has every reason to continue to reside where he has 
estahlis^d for hims^ a good reputation and is relpeot- 
tcd by his neighbours; If he recMesslw goes to another 
country, he may take a longtime to build up again a ra- 
putatiou like the one he has left behind him. * Ee wdl 
a^o lose ail ^the advantages he derived from his looaj 
knowledge, ai»d, as an inexperienced stranger, wil 
to contend With the old residents engaged ifi the same 
business or p^eSsion as himself. If he 1# & merchant, 
he will t$ke imme tee to learn who, immsf the other 
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: men of business in the new city to which he hat trans- 
lerred hisi,capital, are honest and solvent. If he ^ a law- 
yer or doctor, he will have to begin anew the laborious 
work of gaining a good practice, and must set^about 
studying, in the one case, the prevalent local diseases and 
their remedies, in tiio other, the history of recent local 
.litigation. Such are among the drawbacks 4bat a man, 
who cannot settle down in one place, is likely to encounf- 
er in his struggle with fortune. They may of course in 
exceptional cases be more than counterbalanced by great- 
er advantages, but, as a rule, a man ought not, without 
careful reflection, to leave a place where he is enjoying a 
fair measure of prosperity. If he do.es so he is not uum 
likely, in the words of ahother proverb, to go further and 
faro worse. 

02. A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 

• * 

This proverb in its hterai sense applies to rents in our 
clothes which may be easily mended at first, but, if they 
arc left u#mended, grow bigger and bigger, until they can- 
not be repaired without a great deal of sewing. What is 
true of torn clothes is true of boots, boxes, houses, ships, 
walls, bridges, in a word of everytMng that needs mend- 
ing. I may quote a striking illustration of the truth of 
the proverb tropa my own observation. A beautiful *pier 
was built at great expense by Government many years ago 
on the stormy west coasl^ by i^cotland to defend the 
harbour of a fishing village. The great stones of which 
it was composed were bound together by clan»ps of iron, 
and it looked as if it could defy the utmost fury of the 
waves. Nevertheless in on© of the violent storms, that 
visit that ironbound coast, a little damage was done to 
the most exposed part pf the structure. When I first 
saw the pier there was to be seen in it only a hol^ of 
.moderate extent that could have been repaired without 
much labour. But somehow the breach was left unmend^' 
ed? and naturally grew bigger year by year until, on the 
occasion of my last visit to the tovrn» half of the pier had 
sunk in f uin under the wayes, and it was evident that tp 
repair it would costas mmdi as the building of anew pier. 
The expediency of the stitch time is exemplified not 
only by the destruction of material fabiies, the rents in 
which are neglected, but also in mefficine, politi^, and in 
intellectual and moral educathm. How often has a doctor* 
to ted hisp^tient that, if he had been consulted earUer, 
he might have ef ected m eesy cure, but th|h now tnoro 

remedies he emplpyed A Hturery rnuu, Jaii^ 

iO 
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iastandp, suffers from indigestion due to overwork and 
want exercise. A short holiday in the oo;^ntry might 
restore him to good health, if only he took it m time. 
But he has important work to do and is averse to taking 
any rest before he has finished it. 80 he goes oniwork- 
ing until the symptoms become so threatening that he 
^nds himself Oompelled to consult a doctor. To his sur- 
prise he finds that entire change of diet and abeolute idle- 
ness for a long period of time are now needed to cure a 
disease, tiie progress of which might have been arrested 
with very little trouble at an earlier stage. It is the same 
with the body politic. The best politicians see in good 
L»time evils which, if allowed to go on unchecked, wull 
swell to alarming dimensions. Thus the just discontent 
lelt by the people of France on account of the privileges 
enjoyed by the clergy and nobleS might have been appeased 
by remedial legislation; but, as the cure was delayed, 
the feeling of disaffection went on smouldering and gather- 
ing force, until at last it could no longer be extinguished 
and produced the horrors of the French Revolution. That 
no revolution has taken place in England for the last two 
hundred years is due to the fact that English politicians 
have been willing to anticipate rebellion by timely ref orms. 
in mental and moral education there is the same need of 
extUpating evil tendencies, before they have had time to 
be confirmed by habit. If a cliild shows an inclination to 
untmthfulness, cruelty, .idleness or any other bad quality, 
efforts should immediately be made to eradicate the fault; 
for the first steps in the formation of bad habits, which 
might easily have been checked by judicious advice or 
punishment while the mind woe stiu docile, may lead in 
manhodd to confirmed vice. 

r 63. UQhJDAYS. 

fi • 

The necessity of hoitdays is eSKpressed in the homely 
proverb, ‘‘All work ant) m& makes Jack a duU boy.” 
W e must not only l^VC hours of relaxation in our worlaug 
days, Iwt Use bnger intervals of cessation from work. 
Some are foolish enough to suppse that there is^a direct 
propfOi^n betwefil ^e hours of labour and the results of 
labour^ that longer %e v^ork the greater will be our 
mhievomehfe. Ws idea is not true of any kiild of work, 
md is esf^cciall# false when apj^ied to intellectual labour. 
Even if we &nfine our attention to a single year, the 
itudent who hllows himself a few holidays wnil x>robably 
earn* more another who plods on at his work without 
\ dsy's iateihfismoB from the beginning to toe ond of the 
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yeat. ^Although he works for a less time yfefc, owing ^ 
the increased mental vigour produced by occasional rerf, 
his work will be more effective^ and the improvement in 
qjiality will more than compensate for the diminution in 
the quantity oMhe work done, . The value of holidays is 
still more apparent if we consider the master with regard 
to Iciiger periods of time. A man by working wfthout 
respite for a whole year is likely to incapacitate his brain 
for effectual work during the following year. Thus stud- 
ents may, by intense labour for long stretches of time, 
succeed in passing with credit one or two examinations 
and seem to make a good start in life. But if they Jiavo 
neglected the duty of refreshing their minds by periodical 
holidays, they oonimence the real business of life witli 
exhausted brains and* impaired health. This is how*it so 
ofVin happens that men, after a brilliant university career, 
are eclipsed in after life by others* who stood below tliem 
formerly in examinations, liut by wisely economising tlieir 

S diture of brain power, left their collggcja^fitong in 
and body, and well prepared for the'ardudus struggle 
of life. Another important consideration about holidays 
is that they are likely to add to Uie length of our life. 
There is an Arabian proverb which says that the hours 
spent in hunting do not count in our life, the n^anang of 
which is that, if we spend three or four years in hunting, 
our life is thereby proWged three or four years beyond 
the time we should hive lived without that relaxation. 
The same may be said of all healthy ways of spending our 
holiday leisure. The man who allows himself a fair 
amount of rest from labour thereby prolOhgs his life. 
Thus he not only improves the quality, but idso, by living 
for a greater number of years, increases the quantity 
of his work^ We have so far been consideifng the 
effect of holidays upon a man's work and success nn life, 
because it is from this point of view that the necessity'*bf 
continual labour is most frequently insisted upon. But, 
alter all, even if holidays did not positlr^ljf Imj^ove the 
quantity and duality of our worl^ %ey would srill l^e 
desirable for %eir own sake. It fa a gloomy id^u to 
regard work as the only end <»f iSfe* Good work is iudei^l 
only a means. Its great object is to provide lor the wel- 
fare and happiness of ourselves and of those Who are de- 
pendent on us for support If in many casili we can pro- 
mote that object more directly and effectusliyr by spend- 
ing a pleasant holiday, the happiness wo thereby obtain 
for oumelves and those near and dear to ns is a sudieient 
jusiiication dl our conduct 
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G4. LEISURE 110 URS. 

The best rule for the employment of our leisure hours 
is to lUfKke as maiked a contiast as possible between our 
amusements and our work. It is a great j^^nstake to inalfe a 
piactice of pondering over our work when we profess to 
be f musing ourselves, as is done by those students who, iu 
the course of their solitary walks or in the cricket field, 
try to tliink out intellectual difilculties. Any one who does 
this is likely to leturu to his studies entirely unrefroshed, 
and finds that he has spoiled his jday without benefiting his 
work. This rule is so important that, if a student finds it 
infpossible to avoid hard thinking in his solitary walks, he 
blioLild either provide himself with a cheerful companion 
or. else take to some other form qf amusement. Indeed, 
it may be said that long walkh without any other object 
than exorcise and interruption of studies, though far better 
than frothing, are the least beneficial kind of relaxation 
for a brain worker. The sportsman who goes with his 
gun in search of game, the botanist looking for pknts or 
terns, and the geologist armed^with a hammer, deriye 
moie benefit from the time they spend in the open air 
than the man who, simply from a sense of duty, compels 
himself to walk to a distant point and back again. In 
Indian* cities there is not much scope for the study of 
geology and botany, and the native student is generally 
debarred by circumstances and the laws of his caste from 
shooting or fishing, which he probably also regards as 
cruel pastimes. Thus it happens that, unless he has a 
natural taste for outdoor games or can cultivate such a 
taste, he must often have recourse to objectless walks 
along the sea-face- He should, however, vary the mon- 
otonr of his leisure tonrs by occasionally directing his 
stepfc to the many objects of interest to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. In Bopabay the Victoria and Prince’s 
Docks, full of great ocesn steamers, Belvidere Hill with, 
its splendid prOspect of Bombay and thh ^he 

Victoria Uardenif, ParelHo^e amdgrounds> JllalabauPoint, 
the han#ng gardens on Malabar Hilb and the Mahim 
woo%p 4 ii)iBPly fpr w41ks, and, if some 

of thmh ^ awayy the distance to be traversed .on 

foot mu be at fittle expense by taking advantage 

collie trait w the tjfW. Borne of the holidays that ooour 
in temi time shoidd utilised lor longer exoursioirs. A 
W ^ visiting the Vehar and 'Ihdsi 

oave tpf of Kennery and ©ephanfa, or 

the rwe of Bassein. ^ A staoont) goea tbropgb his 
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school attd college careet ia Bombay wifchoul havinj? 
sufficient enterpnse to orijaiiise expeditions to these 
places, thereby shows himself to be singularly destitute 
of iitelligent curiosity. Many learned men of foreign 
countries cross th? ocean at great expense of time, money 
and trouble to visit, what he, in his narrow-%iinded devo- 
tion to ^ext books, does not think worth the trouble of 
a day’s journey. So far we have been considering the 
way m which our leisure time may be profitably occupied, 
if we do not happen to have any natural inclination for 
active outdoor games. Those who are fortunate enough 
to enjoy such games as cricket and laern tennis have 
reasons to trouble themselves with the question as to how 
they should amuse themselves in the intervals of work. 
Their own natural inclinations direct them to the health- 
iest, pleasantest, and therefore, most profitable amuse- 
ments in which an intellectual student can engage, ^J’he 
only danger is that the fascinations of these games may 
be too igreat to allow their votaries to devote a proper 
amount of time to their«studies, but this danger has not 
yet attained formidable dimensions in India. 

65, THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance is a vice that ruins the body, the inlgjUect, 
and the moral character. A large number of medical 
men entirely forbid the use of alcohol in health and in 
sickness, while those who consider it to be occasionally 
beneficial very strictly limit the quantity. But indeed we 
scarcely require the verdict of science to tell us the evil 
effects produced on the health by intemperance. We see 
those effects top often in the shaky hand, and lack -lustre 
eye of those who indulge iu habitual excess. Eveiwone 
knows instances ^his qwn personal cxpei^nce of diifease 
brought on by drinking. Indisputable statistics show^hat 
ajcohol shortens the lives of those who drink mnnh, add 
insurance companies find that they nan give poBciSson far 
better terms to total abstainers, than to who even 
moderaftie drinkers, Nor a^e etil# ejects of alcohol 

confined to the l»ody, “ Oh ! tlmt should put an 
enemy into their months, to st^l away their brains^ Cassio 
exclaims iff Othlto, From a superficial |>bint of vie^, wine 
would seem to do the rCvOrSe of stealiug away otams, 
for undoubtedly it often inspires the intellect #itli brilliant 
wit. But this good result k only temporary, and at a 
later stage of intoxication i^e drunkard^ aifo passing 
thmagfe an ihtermediate skge of tempowfey exhilaration, 
becomes completely stupified ce^es to act lil^e a 
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reasonabli beiu^. It is not to be expected that ^ in duI-> 
gence that thus at each drinking bout conquera the reason 
should jiot produce permanent bad effects on the mind* 
The drunkard’s brain becomes rapidly duller, his memory 
fails him, and in extreme cases he is led«^by his favourite 
vice into the lunatic asylum. Nor does the general moral 
character remain unimpaired by the vicious inckilgenco 
that ruins the health and injures the intellect. Intemper- 
ance, besides being a vice itself, is the parent of other 
vices. Drunkards lose their self-respect* and do not shrink 
from degrading themselves by falsehood and dishonesty. 
They a6o lose the power of controlling their passions, 
ai>d so commit violent acts that they would never have 
done in their sober hours. A well-known historical 
instance of this is Alexander the Great’s murder of 
his friend Clitus in a drinking bout, and countless cither 
examples may be added to it from the police reports in 
the daily papers. It Is scarcely necessary to add that 
intemperance is a great barrier to success in life. ^ What 
impairs the power of body and mind mnstof course prevent 
a man from doing any work well. The drunken soldier 
or pointsman sleeps at his po^t and brings destruction on 
those committed to his care. The drunken coachman 
drives his carriage into the ditch. No one known to be 
afflicted with this vice can be safely entrusted with any 
responsible office, and thus it is that we find drunkards 
either employed ip the meanest and worst paid work, or 
utterly unable to find anyone willing to give them employ- 
ment. Such men, even though they may be honest and 
loyal to their employers, are nevertheless unreliable 
servants, and, if they their own masters, they are likely 
to bring ruin on themseites and misery on their families. 

4 66. THE EVILS OF IDLEItESS. 

■' The word {^Oness is used in two d)Serei,( eenees. It 
sometimes igeans ihe state of a man who Is not employed^ 
in any work^ Idleness in this sense is no^ blamaUe, as 
every fnan requires occasional periods of rest and recrea- 
tion, and it Is w height of folly to attempt to be always at 
«work* Whem hnweveXt we m^ak of the evils of idleness, 
we msan by idleness the negSot qf work at a time when 
we ought to b» There can be bO doubt that 

the te^enhf to lienees in this mm Is most prejodicial 
to vhftne, happinesSi k»d suceess tn Kfo. The boy who 
himself school or college to contract idle habits 
is lajiug b sure foundation for failure and unln^j^uess in 
his future life, fnthefimt place, his idleness prevents 
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him from educating himself thoroughly for lis future 
career. In the second place, the idle habits he has form- 
ed by wasting his time in the past will make it extremely 
difiiWt tor him to work steadily in his profession or 
calling. Thus both at school and in after-life the idle man 
finds himself distanced in the race by othe^ of inferior 
abilities Vho have the advantage of being endowed with 
industrious habits. The idle man’s m ^Om inanfc feeling 
is course he 

i M^ B i^ Sowuobjeot. Few people are able to live in 
this world without having the necessitj^ of labour imposed 
upon them, and those who through idleness neglect tb 
work at the proper time often have to work all the harder 
in the end. The farmer, who neglects to mend his 
damaged fences, will have to work hard in hunting for his 
wandAing sheep or cattle, and after all finds he must 
mend sooner or later the gaps through which they escaped. 
The hardest and most painful work is that which we might 
have dc«ie with thoroughness and comfort, if we had 
industriously commenced^: at the right time. But, it may 
be urged, there are some men who are so wealthy that 
they need not work. Even such men gain nothing by 
idleness. They may indeed avoid labour, but total ab- 
stinence from labour is the surest way to urihapjsness. 
InfSfehange of labour and rest is the normal state of 
mankind, and whoever tries to go through, his life without 
labour will be despised by himself and others as an idler, 
and lose his self-respect. More men are plunged into 
melancholy by want of occupation than by any other 
cause. Tlie feeling of this want often drives men into evil 
courses. This fact is expressed in the proverb that 
finds some mischief stilj for idle hands to do.” Of cojjlfse 
the idle man,"" wfio thus takes refuge in folly or vicfc to 
escape from the melancholy state of listlessness with whicli 
he, is threatened, only changes the form of his Unhappiness. 
In order to get a fair proportion of happiness, It is abso- 
lutely necessary that we Should work. It is abnut as impos- 
sible to enjoy rest and hmusement without ^rning them by 
hard work, as to enjoy our meals without a previous 
interval of ^abstinence from topd. When tiie idle inin 
thinks to make himself happy by continual indulgence in 
his la7.y inclinations, he is as foolish as a childswho im-^ 
agines he would be perfectly happy if he were allowed ter 
eat sweetmeats all day lon^. Wnateyer poetry may feign 
of Lotos^eaters or dwellers in the Earthly Baradise, it Is ndt 
on such easy terms that we are allowed to sheuro for our- 
selves contentment and happiness in'^his work-a-day wOrfC 
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C7. /'IRE A GOOD SERVANT, BUT A»BAD 
, MASTER. 

The services that the element of fire ^ has done to^ the 
human race are so great as to be almost incalculable. 
It^may be safii that most of the progress in civilisation 
that has been made since the beginning of th*(^ world 
would have been impossible without its assistance* It is 
therefore no wonder that in ancient times divine honours 
were accorded to hro, and that priests were appointed to 
preserve the precious element from extinction and pollu- 
tion* There is no historical record of any people that 
existed without the knowledge of fire, but wo can easily 
hpagine how miserable their state must have been. In 
bad weather they must have hulidled together in caves 
like monkeys, to escape from the cold wind and driving 
raint Being unable to cook their food, they lived on roots, 
fruit, and the raw flesh of such animals as they found 
dead or could manage to kill with sticks and stines. It 
was probably a long time before men discovered how to 
produce fire. The sight of a forest catching fire by the 
dashing together of its branches in a storm may have 
prompted soma primitive man, more ingenious tlian his 
fellows, to try to produce the same result by rubbing 
pieces of wood together violently, or the great discovery 
may have been due to the accidental collision of two 
flints. At first the sparks so produced would be regarded 
as pretty toys to amuse children, and of no more practical 
use than the lightning, although, like it, apt to do damage 
under certain circumstances. In the course of time the 
destructive power of fire must have suggested the possi- 
bility of its being diverted to useful purposes, and from 
tha| time fire began to take its place as the servant of man. 
Thenceforward it cooked his food and baked the clay for 
tim iato hard bricks, of which wind-tight houses were 
built, for himself and his cattle. It was used to convert the 
metsia into instruments with which he felled the^ forests, 
ploughed the earthy and constructed carts to traverse tho 
land ana ships to cross the sea^ Thu® by the help of fire 
man aeseiHied his dominioi^over. nature, and transformed 
waste places into ct^tivated land, on which arose farms 
and villages ahd populous cities. In modern times, through 
^the discovery of the immense power of gunpowder and 
steam) i^re has been able to accomplish even more wonder- 
ful than it could produce in the earlier days of 

oiyi^a<ncp. But every now and then hre, the strong 
sei^i^ant of mankind, nf^nages to escape from control, aud 
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show thfift, when it gets the mastery, its destructAre energy^ 
is as tremendous as the beneficent power it exercises 
when guided by human reason. In America a fii^5 often 
breatls out in the ^prairie and consumes the forests and 
homesteads that it encounters in its course as it sweeps 
along in a great destructive current maiiy miles bro^. 
At sea, sailors dread a fire more than the fury of wind 
and wave. History reaords many memorable instances 
of the destructive ravages of fire. In the time of the 
Emperor Nero a large part of Rome was burnt down to 
the ground. In English history a similar disaster befell 
London in the reign of Charles II. The greatest coli- 
iiagration of the nineteenth century was the great fire of 
Chicago in 4871, which, destroyed a third of the city 
made^a hundred thousand people homeless. 

68. CHEERFULNESS. * 

A cheerful person is always more disposed to bo happy 
than to miserable. He looks at the bright side of the 
things, and thus often deiives pleasure from circumstances 
which would depress the spirits of an ordinary man. This 
being the case, to say that cheerfulness promotes happi- 
ness, is as much a truism as to say that justice loads to the 
doing of just acts, and that truthfulness prevents moii from 
telling lies. AVe may go further, and say that cheerfulness 
promotes happiness more than anything else in the world. 
The cheerful beggar is far happier than the melancholy 
millionaire. As sources of happiness, neither wealth, nor 
fame, nor beauty, nor power, nay, not even health itself, 
can for a moment be compared with a cheerful disposition. 
As a rule, health and cheerfulness are associated together 
in the same persons, but, in the rare cases when t^is is 
not the case, we«fiiid that health fails to secure iiapj^ness. 
and that a confirmed invalid may be happy in spite. of . 
weakness and bodiJy pain. There are many cases in 
which delicate women, condemned by what seemed a 
cruel fate to pass their lives on a sofa have, by their 
cheerful endurance of the inevitable, so far conquered 
fortune as to be happy themselves and make all around 
them hanpy. So true it is^that our happiness depends 
on ourselves, that is, on our minds, fm* more than 
on« the gifts of fortune. Another great adinntage of 
cheerfulness is that it enables a man to do better wo& 
and prevents him from being easily exhausted. This truth 
is well expressed by the homely words ofetke Shakfeapear-* 
ian song that tells us how “A merry heart goes afi the 
tiireB m a iu%. ’ XUf Jflitwj wf -wijo 
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.over liis work goes home less tired and can worfc harder 
than another who, as he labours, broods over real or ini- 
Hginar/ troubles. This is also trufe of intellectual \y>rk, 
which is seriously impaired by depn^ssion of spirits. 
'J'herefore, as^ the cheerful mantis happy himself and by 
hia cheerfulness adds to the happiness of all who come into 
contact with him, and in addition is enabled to work all 
the better because of his cheerfulness, it is a plain duty for 
everybody to do his best to cultivate a cheerful spirit. 
But some will say that cheerfulness is a gift of nature, 
and cannot be attained by any effort of the will. There 
isHi certain amount of truth in this objection. It is true 
that some men are born with cheerful dispositions, and 
others with a melancholy tempc^a^nent. Kev^Srtheless, it 
is possible for the cheerful person to make himself jnore 
cheerful, and for the melancholy man to diminish his ten- 
dency to depression of spirits. The two best means for 
llic attainment of this desirable end are plenty of c(^ngenial 
work, and attention to the rules of health. Although, as 
was said above, it is possible for the healthy to indulge in 
melancholy, it is almost always found that improvement 
of health promotes cheerfulness. A very large part of 
tlie melancholy in the world is due to preventible indiges- 
tion. *The connection between cheerfulness and regular 
occupation is not quite so close, but experience of life 
shows that the greatest depression of spirits is to be 
found among those wlio either won’t work or unfortuna- 
tely canDot get work. Therefore, if we wish to be-cheer- 
ful, we must be careful of our health and avoid idleness. 
By so doing we shall bechme more cheerful, and the effect 
will react on the cause, for we siiall find that in its turn 
our tiheerfulness will improve our health and the quality 
of oifc work. * 

69. OOMBBTITIVE EXAMINATION'S. 

Competitive examinations ate used for two purposes. 
At school and college they give a stimulus to study by 
rewarding with repu’tation, pris&es and scholarships, those 
who fehow that they liave karat mosC. They are also 
used in ll|0%lc<?%nrfof officers for the militaiy and civil 
servic^a* Looking at them from an educational point of 
everj^ohe inusi allow that they have a wonderM 
eheOt In Encouraging hard work. Many boys who, without 
the atj^ulus of competition, would refuse to take any 
iutereet in their lessons, pursue their studies with the 
gri^test industry in tljp hope of surpassing their rivals, 
in this they are induced to expend upon their work 
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Ihe energy which otherwiee they would, display only iii*^ 
their games. Some few students love knowledge for her 
ownisake. The majority seek knowledge as a means of 
success in life or Is a possession which will give them the 
pleasure of triumphing over their associateai Success in 
life is too distant an object to powerfully influence young 
schoolboys, so that in thejr case desire of the reputation 
to be gained in competitive examinations is a much 
stronger motive. When they grow older and approach 
the time when they will have to make their own W'ay in 
the world, the necessity of study as a preparation fspr 
success in life becomes more apparent ; but, to the very 
last, the prospect of success in competitive examinations 
is a great encourageme^it to hard st\idy, even when tile 
student has no reason to expect that a high place in the 
list will be a recommendation to some appointment lie 
wishes to obtain, llius competitive examinations do good 
service csin the encouragement of study. They are not, 
however, without their i^companying disadvantages. In 
some cases competition is such an excessively powerful 
stimulus that it leads to over-work and the ruin of the 
physical health of too ambitious students. There is also 
a serious danger of harm to tlie moral character.^ In a 
competitive examination the successful candidate gains 
honour at the expense of his defeated rival. Owing to 
this fact unrestricted competition is apt to encourage 
selfishness, and extinguish • the kindly feeling which 
ought to exist between young students at school and 
college. In such struggles for success the competitors 
are tempted to stoop to actual dishonesty, and it too 
often happens that they yield to the temptation. Tbeso 
arc grave dangers, against which it is the duty the 
teacher to do his best to defend his pupils, but in spSe of 
their gravity the competitive system is so neoessai-y fbr 
Mcient education that it could not be abandoned with- 
out ruinous results. As a means of testing fitness for 
Government service, competitive examinations are also 
on the whole most serviceable^ It is objected against 
the Indian Civil Service ar^ other such examinations 
that those* who take a high place in the list ar^ Often 
mere bookwohns destitute of energy and practical Ability. 
This may be admitted to be true in a certain number c** 
cases, but the admission merely amounts to t^A, that the 
system of selection by competitive examinafionS ts, like 
almost everything else in the worlds iuijierfect ; tihat tt 
sometimes admits the worse andirejects the better* man 
among the candidates. It is, howeveh ouite certain t&at a 
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large luifjonty of the socccssM candidates in a Competitive 
examination are BUperior to those Who have failed. Clever- 
ness ih mastering languageSi literatnro, and sciences i|^, as a 
rule, associated wiSi general ability^? and the accurate 
knowledge o| diiicuit books is a proof eitlier of great 
Intellectual aoUity or else of determined industi;y, which 
is as useful a qualification in a Government servant as 
intellectual ability. Thus, on the whole, the best men 
come to the front in competitive examinations, and, until 
a better system of selection is devised, the competitive 
system should be retained. At present the only alter- 
native seems to be selection by patronage, which is far 
more likely to admit incapable men into the public ser- 
vice and is open to other serious objections. 

70. BOMBAY DOCKS. 

I’he Bombay Docks are the commercial gate of India, 
just as the Apollo Bunder is the passengers’ gate^ A visit 
to them will give a clearer idea of the extent and character 
of Indian commerce than can •Ijc obtained by laborious 
study of tho figures given in tables of exports and imports. 
The docks are connected with tho Port by a broad road 
that passes along the east side of the island. As you pro- 
ceed' along this .road, you presently find yourself in the 
middle of a large collection of godowns which, together 
with shops, hotels, churches and reading rooms for tho 
benefit of sailors, have bo^ built round the docks during 
the twelve years and added a new quarter to the city 
of Bombay. After passing Carnac Bunder you know that 
you are near your destination by seeing on your right the 
ilags of many nations fluttering from tho masts of groat 
oc^au steamers, the hulls of which are invisible from tho 
ro^. Turning to the right from tlfe main road, you 
enter by its south-western gate the Victoria Dock, to the 
north of which, at a greater distance from the Fort, kes 
prince’s Dock* The two docks are included in the same 
enclosure} and the expanse of water is so great that it is a 
walk of about twd miles to go round them, although they 
are sepai!is|fcvd by only a njprow internal of space. There 
is pkn^ ^^ccupy tho idBnd ifi the various, interesting 
object# .present themselves to the eye as you walk 
ateamer is being slowly and cautiously 
to her place of anchorage by the pilot, whose 
is one of great responsibility, for, if the ship 
OOiiie into collision the wall of tho dock or with ano- 
llw vessel, the damage done will be great and his reputa- 
will be i^other vessel is being taken out with 
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eqiial car#, over-crowded with Mahomedau pilgri^ bound 
for Mecca, who look wistfully on the safe land that they 
are leaving to go on a long journey by no fr^e from 
peril.* The ^eat^ number of the ships are motionless at 
their stations. Some are being painted, cleaned, and repair- 
ed. Others are being loaded ana unloaded by flie stevedores, 
who inakb their living by working in the docks* A great 
deal of the work of loading mid unloading is done by the 
steam cranes, which stand ifie movable Eiffel towers all 
round the two docks and stretch their giant arms or necks 
high into the air. The largest of them is capable of lifting 
a load of a hundred tons, and is called “Ibis,” after tl* 
sacred bird that the ancient Egyptians hsed to adore. 
These enormous machines not only lift up boxes and bales, 
but also animals. When the troops were being embarked 
tor thfi Soudan, many a horse and mule, no doubt to its 
great surprise, was by their means hoisted up into the air 
and then gently deposited in the hold of the ship. It 
was wonderful to see how quietly they submitted to this 
strange mode of embarkation. With the arrival and 
departure of ships, and the work of loading those about to 
start and unloading those just arrived, the docks present a 
busy scene until the hour of sunset, when every gate but 
one is closed, and all labour ceases except in cases eff em- 
ergency. As the sun sinks below the horizon, the Hags are 
lowered from the mast heads, the dock labourers depart to 
*^ujoy their well-earned rest, and the sailors on board the 
ships sit down to their evening meal in peace and -quiet- 
ness by the light of the setting sun, which now begins 
slowly to fade away from the western sky. 


71. THE HATIVE TOWN (BOMBAY). 
Tassing from the Fort to the native town in BombAr is 

m many respects like transporting oneself suddenly from 
Europe mto Asia. For, although the Fort as compared 
with a French or English city would be seen to have Wnv 

close communication 
With Europe it is in many respects ver;f different from the 
great cities of Central India. The wchitecture of the 


of goods import^ from the West. The streets %re fidioE 
carriages bmlt in Europe or in imitation of European 
models which convey EuropeaiiB in Euremean clothes 
to and from their yarkms offices and cluba When 
we move ac^ss the short iutervenmg i^ace and plungo 
mto the native town, all is changed I&ly a Europe^ 
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'( face is t{) bo seen among the thousands natives 
who move along the streets iu an unceasing current, 
not as ‘in Europe, walking on the pavements, but strag- 
gling along the middle of the road, untp the loud sfiouts 
Of the driver jff Oarfe or carriage )varn them to clear out of 
the way. Very fewiihops, even in Kalbadevi Koad, have 
glass windows or even doors. Most of them ir^ small 
chambers entirely open to tbe street, and some of them 
have such low roofs that the ^opkeeper cannot stand up- 
right. I have seen shops in the native town, in which it 
^as not even possible to int upright^ so that, if the occu- 
pant wished to adopt any other than a reclining posture, 
he had to go odtside into the street. The goods offered 
hor sale in the shops are mostly native produce or native 
manufactures, and the sale is managed on oriental princi- 
ples^, Tlie buyer offers less than he is ready to give, the 
seller asks for more than the real value of the articles, 
and at last, after ^oud and excited protestations on both 
sides, tlie bargain is concluded at some intermedikto price. 
The crowds of people that make*their way along the streets 
are various iu caste, nationality, and religion. The ma- 
jority are Hindus, but in some streets the Mahomedans, 
distinguishable by their beards and white trowser^, pre- 
dominate. A large number of Parsees live in the Fort, 
but they also fretpxent some quarters of the native town, 
where they are conspicuous in black hats and black coats, 
or if they are priests in white hats and white coats. Then 
there are also to be seen in the streets Arabs, Jews, 
Armenians, Afghans, Japanese and Chinamen. In fact, it 
would be hard to mention any country of Asia that has 
no representatives among the picturesque multitudes that 
thr<*ng the bazaars of Bombay, Even Africa is represent- 
ed {by occasional iieedee boys, and in the cold weather 
now and tben eui American traveller may be observed 
gazing with wondering eyes on the fascinating spectacle. 
While the living crowdsare the most interesting feature 
in tlie scene, the sarroundiup are such as to enhance 
the attractions of Ijie picture presented to the eye. Tlie 
many storied houses with their shutters and verandahs 
g^ly painted ip many colours, the domes aud pinnacles of 
the md the gorgeously ornamented temples, 

* thresh I8ie di which you can see the gilded idol sit- 

, ting in state autrounded by his worshippd^ are as beautiful 
m tiieir way as the Ime of public fouudiogs in the Fort 
designed by European architects. It is a pity that sofne of 
tha» picthresitueness ^ the native town of Bombay and 
oilier Indian cities is obtained at the cost of the health of 
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ibc pcopfb. Thts narrow streets and the high houses, that 
are so delightful to the eye of the artist, deprive Jhe too 

S :ouB inhabitants of the free movement of the air 
is so necessary for health, especially in tropical 
cities. In this, as in some other cases, whajj gives delight 
to the pointer may be condemned from the more^practiftai 
point of view of the science of health. 

72. LOYALTY. 

Loyalty in one of those terms which have departed 
most widely from their original meaning. By derivatiq^ 
loyalty means fidelity to law, but it has come to be used 
to express devoted fidelity not to the Uw, but to a king 
or other master. It is not difficult to see how this change 
of inegLiiing. was brought about. In old times, before the 
growth of republican ideas had begun to oppose the doc- 
trine of divine right, the* sovereign was regarded as the 
embodiijent of law, and devotion to him was therefore 
called loyalty. But as time went on and new political 
opinions spread among tht nations of the earth, it became 
apparent that there might be a conflict between devotion 
to the king and devotion, to the laws. This was con- 
spicuously the case in England at the time of the proat 
KebeUion, when those whp rebelled against the king were 
removed to do so by regard for the law of England, which 
as they thought had been violated by Charles I. Many of 
the loyalists, on the contrary, cared little for the law and 
constitution and were {uiimated bjr personal devotion to 
tlieir king, for whom they were willing to sacriiico their 
liberty and life. The deep loyalty of the Cavaliers was 
brilliantly displayed on many a hard fought battle-field 
and is sung in the pathetic lyrics of Lovelace find other 
poets of the time,Vho supported the royal cause. lucSied 
Charles 1. belo.nged to a family, which from the beginning 
to* the end of its tra^c history, had a wonderful power of 
exciting passionate loyalty. One of the earliest of the 
{Stewart •kings of {Scotland, after mak^g noble efforts to 
establish peace and justice in his native country, was 
attacked by a party* of assassinf^who resented his innova- 
tions. He •was taken at a disadvantage while sitting 
unarmed with Ffis wife and her ladies in waiting, and, 
when the noise of the approaohing conspir^rs was* 
heard, it was found that the bolts and bars had been 
removed from the* room, in which the family »party 
were quietly conversing apprehensive of no evil. Thus 
the king would have been iminc(yately at the mercy of 
the assassins, had not a lady of the noble house* of 
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•Douglas thrust her arm as a bolt in the staple of^he door 
and 80 4«li^yed the murdeierB, until they* burnt open the 
door and broke her deHeate arm. It is sad to relate lhat 
her splendid act of devotiton did not the life of the 
doomed king.c A dmilar spirit of devotion to the Stewart 
k&gs was delayed for more than three centuries until 
the time when the noblest blood of Scotland was poured 
out like water in the gallant but hopeless attempt to place 
Charles Edward on the throne of his fathers. But it 
must not be supposed that the spirit of loyalty is confined 
V) one country or continent. Striking examples of it may 
be found in the East as well as in the West, in India as in 
England and Scotland. Consider, for instance, from 
Maratha history, the case of Sukharam Hurry, Eagoba's 
devoted adherent, who, after he had lain for fo.urteen 
mox'ths in heavy chains, emaciated by hunger and thirst, 
exclaimed with his dying breath,* “My strength is gone 
and my life is going ; but when voice and breath fail, my 
fieshless bones shall still shont Ha^nath Bao ! Kaguuath 
Rao ! ’’ No better instance could be quoted to show how, 
in the words of Shakespeare, 

“ he that can endure 

(. To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer 
And eanijai4i place in story,” 

It reflects credit on human nature that many such 
stories Uluminate the pages of ancient and modern history. 

73. A MOONUGHT NIGHT. 

Mooifiight nights are beautiful all over the world, but 
in the tropics they are more frequent, and also more 
agn3eable than in colder climates. They are more fre* 
qiient, because in the tropics for eight t>r nine months of 
the year the moon never wastes its beams on banks 'of 
cloud that intercept its light from the earth. They i.re 
more agreeable, because the climate invites the inhabit- 
ants of tropical oonntries to go out after sunset md enjoy 
the cool night air, whereas, except at midsummer, the 
dwellers in odd imd tem^ate dimatfes prefer to take the 
air at midday, and see Hbtle of the moon even on the 
limited nuiill^l of the days in the year during which the 
iskj IS 4ear w douds. In the sunny south the mild 
splendour di the moon is particularly delightful from con- 
trastiiWirii the glare of the ardent sun that has been shin* 
ieg sE through the day. The restful feeling inspired by 
the quiet of night aiw^ by the refreshing oo^ess of the 
ait puts the mmd in a proper mood for the^joymeut of 
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the beauty of a moonlight scene. In the daylight some/ 
views are beautiful and others are the reverse, but moon- 
light has the magical power of beautifying whatever it 
sUiibs upom^In j;he hot weather of India the grass is 
burnt brown and the bushes and trees pine for want of 
moisture. When this is the case, the sight of a rutal 
landsca]^ fails to give pleasure to the eye in the sunlight. 
But look at the same scene in the soft light of the moon, 
and all is changed. The burnt grass and bashes then lose 
all trace of their withered condition, and under the Hood 
of moonlight look as beautiful as a poet’s dream of fai^ 
land. The same magical transformation comes over many 
of the works of man under the influence of the moon. 
Bcott recommends those, who would see Melrose at ka 
best to visit its ruins by the moonlight, when the buttresses 
of gra^ stone seem to be framed alternately of ebony and 
ivory, and the sculptured images are edged with silver. 
The same advice is often given to those who contemplate 
a visit the Taj Mahal at Agra. But even ordinary 
buildings look beautiful by the hght of the moon, under 
whose magic spell stucco battlements and whitewashed 
domes and minarets seem to be made of pure white 
marble. Forests are beautiful by day, but even more 
beautiful by night. It is difficult to imagine anything 
that could more fully sathly our sense of beauty than a 
walk in the Mahim palm groves, 

“ When the deep burnished foliage overhead 

Splinters the silver arrows of the moon.” 

Yet equally beautiful is the spectacle of the moonlit ocean, 
when we see a broad path of mlver Hght stretching before 
us to the distant horizon, and no sound is heard but tho 
gentle murmur of the advancing and retiring waves 

74. T^EJ AST OF TBINTING. 

i£he early his|pry of this art is lost in the obscurity of 
the distant past. Printing by means of solid blocks and 
movable^ types appears to have been known in China and 
Japan at a much earlier age than in t^urope. The flise 
kind of printing praoHiaed in Europe was block printing 
or the pnnt^g of letters out on Solid blocks of Wood. But 
printu^ was not regarded as much more than a mm and 
curious artiflce, worn some one conceived the tli^y idea* 
of constructing separate types for each ql Ike letters 
of the alphabet. The name of the Europeiqi tCvenlycr of 
this great advance in the art of iwlntibg, ii indeed 
he was an original inventor, and did not derive the idea 
from the East, is unknown. All that is certain is that Um 
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\use of movable types was introduced into Euro|>e about 
middle of the fifteenth oentury, au4 in the course 
of fifty ^oars was commonly practised in Italy, Germany, 
France and England* The influence^ ths^ the in^en-^ 
tioii of these little types of separate letters has had upon 
tho history of the world is so great as to be almost 
incalculable. The chief direct effect of the invention 
was the cheapening of all lands of literature. Before 
the middle of the fifteenth century books could only bo 
multiplied by the laborious process of copying one manii-- 
script from another. As writing was a rare accomplishment, 
and the copying of a book then, as now, took along time, 
the manuscripts of literary works were few and very 
eirponsive. We must also remember that the clergy, as is 
indicated by the etymological connection between ‘clergy’ 
and ‘dork,’ almost had a monopoly of tho art of writing. 
In t/ie Middle Ages it was by the labour of the monks that 
books were copied and preserved for posterity, and na- 
turally the monks devoted their labours chiefl^ to the 
preservation of religious worli?, and especially of such 
religious works as were in accordance with tlie teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Tims it happened that 
books were lew and dear, and of the few books available 
the mlijority were orthodox theological treatises. Until 
printed books took the place of manuscripts there was little 
prospect of the dissemination of general knowledge among 
tho multitudCf But as soon as the Printing Press became 
an established institution, a great impulse was given to the 
progress of loiowledge, one of the first and greatest results 
of whicli was the R^ormation. When books were multi- 
plied, people begau to read for themselves, and as a 
consequence to think for themselves with tho help of the 
ne4 knowledge they deriyed from th«ir reading. Tho 
result of this was thaUmany refused to accept the inter- 
pretation of the Bible given by the Benian OathoJ^o 
Churcb, and interpreted it by the light efSiieir own know- 
ledge» instead of entirely eubmitting their intellects to 
pricetly guidanoe. * Jn this way, through the art of print- 
ing, yrm brought Jibout that religiofiB revelation which 
broke into tw<fgreat ho^ and pro- 

duced sujpiMipff^ntoUe consequences in tlie history of 
4innnk]WlA«liiw oonw the i^mt of enquiry due to the 
printing iwfftif fiot confined to religion. Bince the 
fifteen^MDAji^ e of knowledge has. made 

wondexlfp progress* Old soiencen have developed 
to before undreauit of, and a large number of new 

Bcbnoijf have been invented. The literature of modem 
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Europe expuided to such immezise propor^ous, that^ 
the largesit huilcus^ in the world cau hardly eoutmu tlie 
uumber of books i»the Freuch, German^ Italian, English, 
Spaxifish, and Buaiiaii languages that have been published 
during the last four hundred years. In the ^liddle Ages 
tlie principal libraries at the greatest literary centres %>f 
the worlH could scarcely muster a thousand volumes. 
Now there are more than a million and a half of books in 
the library of the British hluseum alone, hlany of t}\o 
books there collected have been multiplied by the print- 
ing’ press into many thousands of copies. If we add to 
these millions of books the millions of newspapers printed 
every day, we may be able to form some faint idea of the 
powerful influence the printing press has had in spreading 
knowledge all over the world. 

Tf). BOKROWING MONEY. 

Borrowing money is a most dangerous practice when- 
ever any difficulty in the repayment is to bo anticipated, 
that is to say, in the circumiltanees in which men ordinarily 
think of borrowing. For, as a rule, men have recourse to 
this expedient when their expenditure exceeds their iiit 
come, or when they wish to spend more than they can 
earn. In such cases by means of borrowing we are en- 
abled more easily to violate the salutary rule of prudence, 
which tells us never to spend more than our income. 
Anyone who borrows under these circumstances seldom 
sees any definite prospects of repayment, and it would be 
far better for him to restriot his expenses to the purchase 
of the barest necessaries of life, than thus to tlirow upon 
his shoulders the burden of a debt that he does not know 
how to pay. The borrower either entreats a loan from a 
friend as a favour, dr receives it from strangers as a mailer 
of business. The former plan has the advantage of per^* 
giving you sylom at a lower rate of interest than that 
at which yon could borrow from a banker, In many 
cases friends lend momj free of interest. But neverthe- 
less there ar<^ sanous objections to this mode of borrowing^ 
the greatest of which* is that It neherally has a prejudi- 
cial effect friendship. It is very diwult for a debtor 
and creditor to continue to be friend In the flrst pkee, 
many persons are of ended when th^ friends Ask for a 
loan. They think they am being imposed upon, and 
declare that they would much rather be asked lor a »gift 
outright Inde^, i# epme ways it is more prudent to 
give than to lend money. The ma^ who lends money 
expects to be repaid, and, when he has incurred expeuB^s 
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\lii the expectation of being repedd at a certain <^te, the 
disappointment of this expedition may entail very serious 
consequenoes. If he had made a gift, he would have 
known that so much was subtracted fro|^ his ready mdney, 
and would l^ve regulated his expenses accordingly. It 
is a strange fact that the recipient of a loan also is in dan- 
ger of becoming less friendly to the friend who has tried 
to do him a benefit. He may be weighed down by the 
obligation, and feel resentment on account of the position 
of inferiority to which he has been reduced by becoming 
a debtor. On this account, and also from the fear ot 
being asked for repayment, he is likely to keep out of the 
way of his friend and creditor. A story is told of a man 
who, being thus avoided by his ^friend to whom he had 
lent money, said to him, “ Either give me back my money 
or give me back my friend/^ Besides being dangerous to 
friendship, borrowing from friends often leads to base 
deception. The coi^rmed borrower is apt to go for 
money to women, who are so ignorant of business that 
they are utterly^ unable to sdfe the danger to which they 
expose themselves and are easily imposed upon. In this 
way many have been reduced to destitution by the arts of 
unscrupiuous borrowers. If one must borrow at all, it is 
in some respects better to go to the professional money- 
lender, who will charge interest according to the amount 
of risk, rather than to our friends and re&tions. By this 
kind of borrowing we at any rate avoid the sense of obli- 
gation, and are not tempted to do harm to those who 
love us by imposing upon their ignorance. Only we must 
remembci^ that, unless w© w?e extremely circumspect, we 
cannot borrow without incurring a great danger of ruin- 
ina» ourselves. In old times the debtor who could not 
actually becanle the slave of his ci^ditor. In modern 
time those who borrow money that they cannot pay, though 
nominally freemen, are virtually deprived of t^eir iihle- 
pendenoe. One loan leads to another on harder terms, 
until the poor del>tor retains for himself only enough of 
his earnings to keep body imd soul together and pays the 
rest to his creditors. lU is thus, intents and pur- 
poses, a idave, because hie has nothing that he /^an truly call 
his owm ahi ailt his labours benefit not hknseM but those 
• from urfiom he hso borrowed money. Therefore it Is weU 
to think before making the first step on a down- 
wsi# cour|if^?eir|tl«di may lead to such rmneus results. 
H0Sr0?er, l| Is Impossible to lay, dlNm an alra^ute nde 
against blowing. ^ buriness we know that borrowing 
even on | large scale is often a perfectly legitimate oper« 
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ation. In private life, also, it is sometimel prudent ta 
borrow fa times of great emergency even from our friendtf. 
For instance, if a poor student is conscious of go»d abili- 
ties, and a rich relative is wilting to lend him money for 
the* expenses of «his education, rhere is no reason why he 
should not accept the assistance of a loan, When^y 
honest ^ork at school and college he has gained me 
means of paying the debt, the mutual feeling of kindli- 
ness between himself and his benefactor will be increased 
by the transaction. There are also many other times of 
temporary distress due to sudden illness or unavoidable 
misfortune, in which it may be advisable to borrow mone^. 
So that the rule against borrowing should not be bud 
down too absolutely. We must content ourselves wi^h 
clearly recognising the ‘evil results that usually spring 
from Jhe use of other people’s money, and, if we are ever 
compelled to borrow, wc sould never rest until we have 
succeeded in disclmrging our debt. 

• 7G. WEALTH AND POVERTY. 

The poor man is apt tdT suppose thatfthe possession of 
wealth would make him perfectly happy. He ift oonsclotts 
of so many desires tlalt he might satasfy, if he were rich, 
that he not unnaturaOy thiii]ra that ^ppiness may be 
bought for gold. On tlm. <»lher hand, rich men often 
complain of the cares ^ Hches; and the author of 
the Wealth o/* jUfeetikms, who ought to know most about 
the subjee^ that in case of body and peace 

of mind 1 ^ different ranks of men are nearly upon 
aleveLandthe beggar who suns himself by the side 
of the highway possesses that security which kings 
are fighting for.” Thus we find that a kind of mu- 
tual envy exists between the poor and the rich with te- 
gard to happinesfil! either class coveting or prolessingm. 
covet the happiness enjoyed by the other. On consider - 
aticm it will appear that In this matterthe poor faithfully 
express their real feelings, while the rich as a elm must 
be accused of affeetatiun, when lliey express a longing for 
the sim^e life and freedom from oare attributed to the 
poor. When we have any hesit^on in implicitly believ- 
ing the account men give of their sentiments, the best way 
to get at the truth is to observe their conduct. 4^^3dng 
this test to the <][ue8tion b^ore us, we find pe poor 
are continually slmggling hard to become rich, wMe there 
are not many rich men who wiifingly impovtiiiA tbmnsel^e^ 
though they m%ht ver^ earily c^est metiiihlves of thdr 
riches at any momiiki In thefoir cases i|at wlMch rich tsm 
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have vohiJifcarily given up their wealth, th^ir conduct has 
^been dictated, not by desire of worldly happin^iBs, but by 
far higher motives. STevertheless, it ngiuat b© admitted that 
there is a certain amount of truth in praises of poverty 
expressed by the rich. These praises Hiie to be regarded 
as an exaggerated denial of the popnlir idea that wealth 
is^^sure to increase happiness. OthOr circumstances being 
equal, the rich man is likely to be happier than 'the poor 
man, but there are other sources of hapiiiuess so much 
more important than wealth, that in many cases their 
absence makes the millionaire miserable in the midst 
ef all his expensive luxury. There is much that wealth 
cannot do. It cannot buy respect, friendship, or love, 
although it can command flattery, and may make those 
who are secretly envious, pretend to be full of good-will. 
It is often powerless to defend its possessor against 
ill-kealth, disease, and the approach of death.* Nay, 
in some cases, it may actually be prejudicial to health. 
Many men who in poverty lived a simple, healthy life, 
plunge ipto excesses when they become rich, anh shorten 
their lives by Indulgence ifl highly seasoned dishes 
and costly wines. It is also true that many men And 
the management of great wealth a heavy burden on 
theiji mind. They are depressed by the fear of losing 
their possessions, and at the same time are dissatisfled as 
long as there is any one else in the world richer than 
themselves. The luxuries, comforts and conveniences 
that money can buy soon become so familiar that they 
pease to give pleasure, although the loss of them would 
b® painful. The poor mam derives as much pleasure from 
hie pot of beer as a bottle of champagne aflords to the 
rich man. The influenOe Ol custom in taking away the 
ze^t from sources ol pleasure that have become familiar 
dc%s much to e^^ua&se the balance of happiness between 
rich and poor, if the rich man is, as a rule, happier than 
the poor man, it is not, as iaoommoiily supposed, bechuse 
he ctm buy more luxuries for himself, but because his 
wealth increases ^s power of making others happy* 

77. WAS. . 

In civilised counllies^ two individuals have a 
dispute that th^ eettie among themselves, they go 

bemre the judgiiii^, by his decision, brings the im&er 
to a peaceful seMailaent. It might be expeeted timt a 
fiim^sr course be followed by eiviliM nallo«ui in 
international ^i|t«aerel», and somo fvegreii hat been made 
if* this dire<Aio]i oL late t>y m emi^opieiit of 
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arbitration to aettJe disputes between nation find nation 
, TIic di^greement between the United States and Englam 
about the damage done to American shipping by th( 
. Alabama^ which threatened to lead to war, was settled ii 
18/2 by the Gentva arbitration, and the good example thci 
set has been! followed on several occa^ons sinco tha 
(late. But nevertheless war is still generally regarded ai 
the only ultimate way of settling national disputes, the 
armies of great nations arc larger than they ever wore 
before in the history of the world, and there seems litth 
prospect of the establishment of the reign of universa 
peace. Although the principle that might is right iuc 
longer prevails in the relations between individuals, it it 
still considered natural to appeal to it when one natioi 
(piarrels with another.® War remains as a tremenddiis 
relic of barbarism in the midst of modern civilisation, 
the progress of modern science is every year leading tc 
the discovery oL more powerful instruments for the de- 
struction of human life and property. No doubt the 
increas? of humanity and of sympathy that has accoiu- 
paiiied the advance of ci^lisation has done something to 
mitigate the horrors of war. The ancient Assyrians used 
to impale their captives. ^ The Greeks and Rgmans made 
slaves of their conquered enemics. In the reign of iidwarcl 
J., Sir William Wallace, the brave champion of Scottish 
' independence, was hung, drawn, and (quartered by his 
English conquerors. His head was fixed on London 
Bridge, and his four quarters were ^nt to Newcastle, 
Berwick, Perth and Stirling, -When the Black Prince, 
who was regarded as the flower of chivalry, captured the 
French town of Limoges, he vented his fury on the town 
by allowing three thousand of its inhabitants, men, women 
and children, to be massacred by his troops. Such terjible 
cruelty as this wdhld be now impossible m the warfarft of 
civilised nations. Attemj^s have lieen made of late years, 
ikA without success, to diminish the horrors of war by 
international agreement. It is how nn accepted principle 
in European warfare, that private property i« to be re- 
spected, and that wounded soldiers and the doctors who 
attend upon them not tp fired upon. But in spite 
of all such agreements war, as long as it exists, must 
produce countless evil®- Even if the fogular armies in 
the field abstain from pill^e, anarchy is sure to prevail in 
the nei^bourhood of their operations, the crimlnsj classes 
feel relieved from all restraiid, and bands pf plunderers 
^road rtfin far and wide. War always paralyses tfie 
indnstry of a country by caHing a^ay able-bodied 
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• . from the field and the factory. Powerful artillerj destroys 
Hu a few hours buildings that hare t^en many years to 
erect, dn every war a large number of families are re- 
duced to destitution by the destruction of their property, or 
by the loss of those on whom they depended for support 
Op the Continent of Europe at the present day universal 
conscription prevails, and the younger members cof every 
family are compelled by law to serve in the army. Under 
such carcnmstances war spreads far wider desolation than 
when it is waged by a limited number of man who have 
voluntarily adopted the profession of arms. But just this 
circumstance, which increases the extent of the suffering 
indicted by war, may tend to prevent nations from hastily 
appealing to arms, and so prdmote the cause of peace. 
No nation is likely to enter upon*^ war with a light heart, 
when every man capable of bearing arms is compelled to 
takd his place in the ranks and risk his own life on the 
battle-field. The knowledge of this mtist surely do much 
to extinguish the national ardour for warlike glo:^, which 
has been the cause of so much l^toodshed in the past. 

78. CONTENTMENT. 

The state of mind called contentment’^ depends much 
more*on our character than on the amount of our poss- 
essions. The discontented man may be heard to say that, 
if he were as rich as some neighbour whom he envies, he 
would be perfectly satisfied. Give him the particular 
amount of wealth that he has set his mind uj^n, he will 
find some still richer man to envy, and be as discontented 
as ever. ** A stnall coin of mlver,” as the Persian poet, 
Sadi, says, “ makes a beggar contented ; Paridun with his 
kingdom of Persia is hSu satisfied.^’ The possibility of 
reigning disoontented in spite of success and prosperity 
arises from t)ie insatiable nattue of onr ^esirei^ and the 
oonmnon tendency always to long fot something better 
than our present condition. What is out of our re^h 
seems valuable fill we get it, and when ^silessed loses its 
value, so that it ismatund for us to be mw^ 

This is unfmtunately the^oharaetmr 0| most men. There 
are, however, some happify conmltuted persons' who are 
by nature en^wed wirii a contenbSd frame o€ m2n4« It 
^ is also pmH!pde4o cultivate a of coi||icntment. As 
discontentis nourished by the habit of otoiparing our- 
aelves ifirlth our mOste fortumde nrighbours, and thinking 
desirable Mnm we have not j^ot, moke who wish 
to Ve*^iltented sho^d by an eSc^ m i# Mnk of the 
timings they enjoy mi eompare tbim^s mther hritb 
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fchoiie who are less fortunate than thcmselv'es. Hardly any 
One in world is so unfortunate as not to have many . 
good things to be thankful for. Although a man may be 
very poor, he may be blessed with good health and enjoy 
the society of co|^genial friends. Another man is stationed 
in a lonely situation where ho has no one to associate 
with, but perhaps he has a taste for readir%, and is there- 
by able to enjoy the companionship of the great writers 
of all ages. The man who considers himself overworked 
should remember that he would be much more inclined 
to be miserable if he had nothing to do. Even those who 
are afflicted by ill-health, the greatest of all sources of 
unhappiness, can often console themselves with ^le ^ 
thought of the sympathy and kindness they have received 
from friends and relations, the depth of whoso affections 
would never have been revealed to them, had they been 
strong and well. There is also one source of satisfaction 
which is entirely independent of fortune, namely, the 
satisfaction of having always tried to do what is 
rig^t. • Fortune may deprive us of wealth, reputation, 
friends, and health, out cannot force us to disobey ear 
conscience, so that, whatever blows evil destiny may inflict 
upon us, it is always possible to provide for ourselves the 
deep satisfaction that follows from the fulfilment of duty. 
This kind of satisfaction is not only attainable by every- 
body but also nobler ’ than any other. For it must be 
remembered that all contentment is not equally praise- 
worthy, and that sometimes discontent is preferable to 
contentment. As a rule, contentment should be aimed at, 
because it is the surest way of obtaining happiness. But 
there are circumstances under which it is right to refuse 
to be contented and happy. It is blameworthy to be 
contented to regulate our conduct in life by a low ideal, 
and to know the better course and follow the worle. It 
is blwewollhy to consent to remain ignorant wfien wq^^ 
/might* obtain knowledge. The great fault of the Iri^ * 
peasantiy is want of a proper feeling of discontent. Their 
atandard of comfort is so low that they make no strenuous 
effort to better their condition and provide themselves 
and their famillee with better houses and clothes. TIk^ 
same fapit may be found with the peasantry of India, who 
ore conteittea with wages too small to enable them to 
bring up fheir families in health oomlort. While 
dlaeoirtto occasioned by the greater prosperity of others 
is blMM( t^vy, a similar feeling produced by the contempla- 
tiop of others is the surest ito of % bene- 

imte* & was this noble kind of discontent that 
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moved Howard to devote his life to the amelioration of 
iho condition of prisoners, and made it impossible for 
MJuddha to live happily in his father’s palace. 

* 79. SELFISH19ESS. 

The thoroughly selfish man aims at obtaining as much 
liappincss as Ifi can for himself, and does not care whether 
other people are happy or paiserable. In order to attain 
this object, he tries to appropriate as large a share as 
possible of tlie good things of this world. Whenever he 
has an opportunity of doing so, he enjoys liimself, even 
when his enjoyment is obtained at the expense of his 
fed ow -men. History gives many conspicuous instances 
of selfishness in the case of dospotie monarchs taught by 
their flatterers to think that they had nothing else to do 
in^the world but seek the gratification of their appetites. 
Thus we find among the Roman emperors men who VVilued 
their immense power chiefly because it gave them the 
command of all the sensual pleasures that the countries 
of the known world could supply. In modern ^ history 
Henry VIII. and ChArlea H. ^distinguished themselves 
above all the other monarchs of England by their absorp- 
tion m their own pleasures and their utter disregard of 
tho good of their subjects. Sucl^ selfishness is not con- 
fined takings and emperors but is to be found in every 
rank of society. All over the world we find the selfish 
taking an unfair share of everything, and trying their best 
to use others as means to the attainment of their pleasure. 
They seem to be quite blind to the fact that by their 
course of life they must infallibly sacrifice their general 
happiness for the sake of a limited number of not very 
valuable pleasures. It is quite possible that a selfish man 
may by cunning or deternunation induce his friends tkUd 
rclatii^s to sacrifice theit interests to hie. It sometimes 
liappe&s that there is in a family A notssdou^ selfish 
' person, who makes himself or herself intensely disagree^ 
able if crossed in any way* Such disagreeable persons 
often get their own desires gratified at the expense ql the 
more amiable membeas of the family, who are known to be 
unselfish and not expected to resent my wrong done to 
^them. But fii the long run ^Key defeat their own object, 
and find tliat by exclusive attention to their own happi- 
ness they hjj^ve deprived themselves of the highest and 
mbst permanent sources of happiness. Human beings are 
so constituted by nature that they cannot enjoy happiness 
worthy of the name -^thont being in sympathy wim theh^ 
f ellow-meh. Therefore the best yhy to be happy ia to 
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make others happy. What Shakespeare says of mercy is 
equally ^true of other forms of benevolence. Every kind 
act is twice blessed, and blesses alike him that gives and 
him that takes. Of the first and more important part of 
this double blessing the selfish man is entirely defjrived by 
his ruling passibn. 116 is also in many cases deprived of 
the lesser blessing of receiving kindness^ and assistance 
from bis fellow-men. As shown above, he may occasion- 
ally gain advantages from those who cannot avoid coming 
into contact Avith him and fear to provoke his resentment. 
But buch advantages being conferred without good will, 
add little to his happiness, and all, who can do so, will be 
inclined to avoid his society, and will prefer to show kind- 
ness to others, who being sympathetic and benevolent 
themselves seem to deserve kindness in rettim. 

80. LIFE mSUKANCE. 

• 

Insurance is a modern invention by which man is ^pablod 
to protect himself against the worst evils that arise from 
the u!icertainty of life. Life is always uncertain. In spite 
of the progress of medical science in modem times, there 
are many diseases ranging about the earth that may attSck 
even the strongest man and in a few days or hours bring 
him to the grave. There is also the danger of fatal acci- 
dents to which men Vre continually exposed. In India 
about twenty thousand- persons annually are killdfi by tho 
bite of snakes ; in London every year several hundred 
l^eople meet their death by being run over in the crowded 
streets. Then there are railway accidents, shipwrecks, 
falling houses, deaths caused by wild beasts, and deaths 
by lightning to add to the chances of sudden death. In 
ancient times, owing to the greater frequency of war. life 
was still more uncertain, and yet our ancestors could 
devise no m^ns of defending their families aga^ist the 
miseries due to the loss of the breadwinner. |L man 
1 might be earning a laige income, by means of which he 
^ comd supply his wife and children with every comfort, 
and yet all the time leel on their account as Damocles 
felt *at his sumptuous feast, whenjthe threatening sword 
was suspended yrer his head by a ^gle hair. For ho 
would be painfully conscious of the fact that his sudden 
death would oertaiiily reduce to destitution all those who 
were dearest to him. Insurance is a device by which this 
terribl^e danger is averted and sudden death ti deprived ^ 
tho greater part, of Its horrors. In modern times a prOr 
(feeMfional man earning a large income pays a small yearly 
to a life issanuiee coolpaiiy> m 
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return for which the insurance company undertakes, in 
the event. ot his death, to pay a large sum of mo gey to his 
heirs. For instance, a man of the age of 2G, by paying 
an annual premium of £20, can secure £1,000 for his 
family on his death, however early it may take place. 
Should he happen to die in the firsf year after he has 
insured his lif^on these terms, his family receive £1,000 
iurreturn for the payment of the one premium of £20. If 
it js asked how the insurance company can afford to do 
business on terms like these which, at first sight, seems to 
he perfectly suicidal, the answer is easy. Although a 
young man of 26 may die in a year, vital statistics show 
tljft he is likely to live for tliirty-five years, and he 
may turn out to be a centenarian. The insurance com- 
panies suffer loss in the case of those who die prema- 
turely, but recoup themselves for those losses from the 
premiums paid for many successive years by those^-who 
happen to exceed the usual term of life. Thus insurance 
companies help to equalise the fortunes of their clients 
by providing funds for the unfortunate out of thet'Super- 
fluity of the more fortunate subscribers. It may even be 
the case that insurance tends to increase the number of 
our years. Anxiety certainly shorten some lives, and, 
before insurance was invented, many fathers of families 
must have been overburdened willi anxiety as to what 
would the fate of their wives and children in the event 
of their premature death. From such anxiety the holders 
of policies of life insurance are freed. If they die early, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that their families 
are provided for, and if they live to a good old age, they 
have in the insurance company a convenient investment for 
their annual savings. This last advantage is a great 
encouragement to thrift, and is especicdly appreciated by 
men of small Incomes, who can save a few rupees every 
montLf but would have tp wait several years before they 
-oould accumulate a lar^ enough sum of money for the\ 
purchase of an ordinary investment. These small sums of 
money, which might otherwise very probalffy be wasted, 
can be profitably ifivegted in policies of insurance. ' 

81. MUfeoER WILL OlfT. 

This proverb d^iolares that, however secretly a "murder 
may be comraihrad, it is sure to he revealed in the end. 
A ovell-knoi^n foeefc story relates by what strange evi- 
dence the mitrilsr of the lyric poet Ibycus was discovered. 
Xn the ^jssert |daee where he was killed there was no 
hxrxm beiug tb witness the deed, so the dying poet im- 
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tolored a^lock of cranes, who happened to be flying over- , 
head at the time, to avenge his death. Some time after- 
wards, as the murderers were sitting in the theatre of 
Corinth, a similar flock of cranes flow above their heads, 
and the guilty conscience of one of them moved him to 
call out, “ Look ! The avengers of Ibycus W' His strange 
exclam^ion immediately attracted attention, and the niiir- 
derers, being arrested and tortured, confessed their crime. 
This old story may be fictitious, but similar cases of tbo 
detection of crime l3y an unguarded exclamation are well 
authenticated. A long-concealed murder was brought to 
light in much the same way in the celebrated easc#of 
Kugene Aram, which forms the subject of a poem by Hood, 
and of a novel by Biilwer Lytton. Daniel Clarke, a shoe- 
maker of the town of Knaresborougli in Yorkshire, dis- 
app^red mysteriously in the year 1745. The school- 
master, Eugene Aram, was suspected of being concerned in 
his disappearance, but no sufficient evidence was at the 
time discovered against him and he was acquitted. At 
last, after fourteen yea^s, a skeleton was dug up in tlie 
neighbourhood, and it was supposed that the bones might 
be the remains of the long-missing shoemaker. A man 
called Houseman, who was looking at the skeleton and 
heard this opinion expressed, suddenly picked up»onc of 
the bones and exclaimed, “This is no more Dan Clarke’s 
bone than it is mine.” The absolute confidence with 
which he made the assertion convinced all who heard him 
that he knew all about Clarke’s murder, and could tell 
where his dead body had really been concealed. On being 
examined, he confessed that ho had been present at the 
murder, and his conferoion led to the conviction and 
execution of Kugene Aram, who bad for fifteen years, as 
an innocent ma», been peacefully following his protession 
as an usher in various English jichools. In the records of 
jtime many such stories are told of murderers revealing 
their long-hidden guilt. Some confess voluntarily, be- 
cause they feel tli^it it is better to undergo a shameful 
death than to be tortured by continual fear of detection. 
Others, like the murderers of Ibyous and lik e Houseman 
in the story of Eugene Aranif reveal their secret uninten- 
tionally “by saying something that makes known their hid- 
den thoughts to au intelligent hearer. Sometimes deedn 
of murder are disclosed liy words spoken in sleep. Iff is 
not wonderful that a man who all through the day is 
brooding over what he may not i^eak about, should in 
bis dreams relax tfle control of his will over his tongue 
and speak freely. Bhakespeare^s true to nature Yflien he 
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represents Lady Macbeth iu her sleep as wandering rest- 
lessly through the corridors of her palace, and vainly 
trying to .wash the imaginary spot of blood from her hand. 
In old times it was popularly supposed that the dead body 
of the murdered man would itself detect tie murderer, if 
he approached ft. Any person suspected was brought 
nearHhe murdered man, and, if the wounds bled afresh, he 
was deemed guilty. The confident expectation of the 
detection of murder was so strong that it was believed 
that, if other means failed, the laws of nature would be 
reversed to bring tho murderer to justice. Although such 
RUpirstitions no longer prevail in civilised countries, the 
belief that “ murder will out” holds its positiou not with- 
out reason in the popular mind, and^^ like other prophetic 
anticipations, sometimes brings about its own fulfilment ; 
for* murderers are often induced to confess their criides, 
because they are convinced of the impossibility of escap- 
ing detection, 

82. ONE MAN’S FOOD IS ANOTHER MAN^S 
POISON. • 

This proverb takes variety of taste in food as a typical 
illustration of the difference between man and man in 
sUBceptibiUty to various pleasures. We may first treat 
the question collectively, and show that one nation’s food 
is another nation’s poison. Almost every country on the 
face of the earth has some peculiar delicacy, which would 
be rejected wiUi loathing by the rest of tho world. Some 
savage nations are or were cannibals, and it is said that, 
wherever this horrible Custom pipcivails, human flesh is 
preferred to all other meat The savages of Australia eat 
insects and grubs ; those of Tierra del Fuego, the putrid 
biubbeij of whales. The Esquimaux also live upon whale 
blubbef, and supply thems#res with vegetables out of the 
stomachs of dead reindeer. Herodotus, the Greek \ 
historian, mentions a trfibe that subsisted upon lice or fir 
cones. Among the great varieties of castes and tribes to 
be found in India, same are known to eat serpents, and 
one low caste devours the flesh « of cattle that 

^avo died of disease. \ The dChineSo are said to relish 
rotten eggs, md fbey mMdnly regard soup made of a 
particular kiij^d of l#d'a nest as a great delicacy. The 
^ibntKomans weraltond of edible snails, and highly 
esteemed fish that Were caught in the Tiber where the 
main drain of flowed into the river. In modern 
Europe the Frenhhtnan’s taste lor flogs seems horrible 
and imr^atural to ordiiiary Englishman. 41 we now 
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turn the consideration of nations to individuals, we. 
find the same diversity of taste in the matter of food. 
What is harmless and nutritious to ordinary men » acts like 
poison upon son^ peculiar constitutions. Thus there are 
persons who have such a strong antipathy to butter and 
eggs, or mushrooms, or milk, that whei? they oat a 
partly Composed of whichever of these is their particular 
antipathy, they become sick, even if they do not know 
beforehand what they are eating. These strange anti- 
pathies may bo regarded as exaggerated forms of the 
and dislikes that manifest themselves whenever a party 
of human beings sit down to a social meal, though tioy 
may all belong to the same country and the same class. 
JSome like highly seasoped dishes, others prefer plain food. 
Jt is not everyone who could relish boiled pork aud veal 
pie ^ith plums and sugar, although these were the dishes 
that Dr. Johnson was especially fond of. Nearly* every 
man has his own favourite fruit, vegetable, and drink. 
Some '?lre too fond of wine, whereas others regard wint» 
as poison and enjoy a #up of cold water. There is tlic 
same diversity of tastes in a far more extended spliere 
than that of eating and drinking. The hunter delights in 
spending the whole day in the chase of wild boasts, and 
his pleasure is incomprehensible to those who have no 
natural inclination for the chase, and cannot understanfl 
why a man should go tramping over hill and dale in tlio 
hope of indicting severe bodily pain on animals that have 
never done him any ham. Some have a taste for inted- 
lectual pleasures, others prefer active out -do or games. 
Some love public life, others are so constituted as to 
prefer to live in seclusion. Even where there is a general 
similarity of taste, there are strongly marked special dif- 
ferences. What a variety of taste, for instance, find 

X mong the lovers of books ! A few great writer^ have 
ron the meed of universal admiration, but with regard tti 
second rate authors numberless volumes have been writ- 
ten by critics in support of their own especial favourites. 
Much ef such controversial writing » wasted. Difference 
of taste generally* depends upon permanent mental char-^ 
acterista^, which cannot be^ altered by reasoning or 
eloquent plead%^, so that there is a great deal of truth in 
the adage, De wow dUputandmi {thei^ is no xiso 

disputing about tastes). * * 

83, HISTORICAL TLATS. 

Historical play s are dramas having for their subject his* 
toiieal events and for thek dramatis personae reali men 
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. who have made their names famous in history. ^ Tlie Writer 
of such dramas labours under a disadvantage, inasmuch as 
he has to confine himself more or less closely to the facts 
of ‘history, and cannot use his imagination freely in the 
construction of an interesting plot. But, on the other 
hai^l, it is a grdht advantage tliat he places upon the stage 
men and women who have really done what they are 
represented as doing, so that the audience are not tempted 
to condemn what they sec on the stage as impossible and 
unnatural. The spectators in theatres are also naturally 
1110 1 e interested in real than in fictitious characters. The 
noblest examples of historical plays are those of Shake- 
speare, who wrote three plays on Roman historical subjects, 
and in a long series of dramas iUijstrated the course of 
English history from the reign of John to the birth of 
Elizabeth. Jt is diflicult to realise how great a serVico 
he did to his native land by writing these plays. In the 
first place, we must consider the pleasure their represen- 
tation afforded to the spectators. Shakespeare,*’ while 
preserving general historical triith, does not hesitate to 
depart from strict chronological accuracy and to make 
immaterial alterations in the course of events, when such 
changes are required to give his plays dramatic unity. 
In this wiy he succeeds in making his historical plays as 
delightful to readers and audiences, as those in which he 
has fictitious characters to deal with. But, besides being 
a source of often repeated pleasure, the historical plays of 
Shakespeare have a great value from an educational point 
of view. It may be truly said that a large number of 
Engbshmen derive much of their knowledge of the history 
of their native land from Shakespeare’s plays, llus is to 
a large extent the case now, and was so in a still greater 
degree? in the past, when books were few, and the people 
>vere illiterate, and the stage played the part of a great 
national school, the students in which were taught by their\ 
eyes and cars without the help of books. A great deal of 
the strength of English patriotism must be dae to the 
interest in English •history aroused by Shakespeare’s 
splendid plays, which are full of fervid expressions of love 
of country. It is a great pity that 4 n Sanskrit literature 
there is so httle of the historical drams^ The* spirited 
play called .Mudra-Eakshasa gives in a dramatic form a 
mffst intereOTing picture of the beginnii^ of the reign of 
Ohandragupta, King of Patna, vmo is identified with the 
monarch^Jtwled by the Greeks S^dracottus. If thwe were 
a few more such dran^, the early h&tory of India would 
not bo^such a blank as it mow unfortunately iflt 
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84. THE MARINER S COMPASS. 

The Chinese claim to have been the inventors of tlic 
compass as of several other great inventions which are 
popularly suppoi^d to be modern. It is said that as early 
as the third century Chinese vessels sailed^ in the Indian 
Ocean ^nder the direction of magnetic needles pointing 
to the south, and that at a much earlier date magnetic car- 
riages bearing a human figure, the outstretched arm of 
which was magnetised, were used to traverse the bound- 
less plains of Tartary. The Arabs, who seem to have 
derived their knowledge of the magnetic needle fr(jm 
the Chinese, introduced the invention into the Mediter- 
ranean about the time of the Third Crusade, and such 
crusaders as returned ffafe to their homes in different 
partsi of Europe brought back accounts of the won- 
derful needle. It would appear, however, that the, com- 
pass used by the Arabs was rather a temporary resource 
m tim%of emergency than an instrument in continual use. 
They fixed the needle on a light straw, so that it floated 
on a basin of water, and after agitating it with a loadstone 
found that it pointed north and south. Sucli an arrange- 
ment would oe seriously disturbed in rough weather, and 
in fact the compass did not achieve its greatest results, 
until it had attained a more stable form. Ic was an Italian, 
called Gioia, who in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century made the great improvement of placing the 
magnetic needle on a pivot in a box so suspended as to 
remain always in a horizontal position. So great Avas the 
practical advantage of that change that Gioia is often 
regarded as the inventor of the compass, in spite of the 
fact that it was known to th^ Chinese thousands of years 
before. When the use of the box compass had bocome 
familiar iu Europe, the work of <URCOvering new couaitries 
went on by leaps and bounds, until it culminated in the 
discovery of America in the end of the fifteenth century. 
No one who considers the disadvantages under which 
ancient navigators laboiSred will be siy^risedat the limited 
extent of their explorations. The wonder rather is that 
without the help of the compass they effected as mucjh as ^ 
they did.» They confined themselves for the most part to 
coasting voyages, sailing through the day and anchoring 
their ships at night. In cloudy weatier, ft they wen© 
out of si^t of land, they had nothing to guide their 
course. It must have often happened tliat in storms their 
ships were driven to unknown lands, from which, without 
the help of a compass, they had ^eat difficulty in return- 
ing, and which they had no certainty of finding ag^n, i{ 
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‘ they Hfcaried on n second voyage to look for ttem. It 
says much for the enterprise of the old Greek and Phoe- 
nician sailors that, in spite of these difficulties, they 
thoroughly explored the greater part of the Mediterranean 
sea and made c|fmmercial settlements at different positions 
alo»g the coasts. The Phoenicians sailed round Spain and 
traded with Britain, which was then regarded as the end 
of the world, and tboy are even said to have once circum- 
navigated Africa, But the discoveries made before the 
invention of the compass^ however wonderful in them- 
selves, areas nothing when compared with the vast regions 
that have been added to the civilised world since the 
mariner’s compass became the familiar guide of ships 
sailing over the sea. 'When we think of now the use of 
the compass has brought Asia and Europe into plose 
comm^Tcial intercourse, opened up America and Australia 
to civiliy.ation and progress, and left no considerable por- 
tion of the globe unexplored, we are overwhelriK^i with 
aslonishmont at the immense effects produced by the 
discovery of the properties of sffch a tiny and insigni- 
ficant looking object as the magnetic needle. 

«:). A JOURNEY BY RAIL. 

When a largo mail train is about to start, the railway 
station is generally a scene of considerable confusion. 
As the poorer natives of India have little regard for time, 
long before the moment of departure many of them have 
come to the station, and may bo seen waiting patiently in 
clusters round their pots and pans and other luggage. 
Besides the actual pasBeugoirs the station is also crowded 
with those who have come to see their friends Off, It is 
not wthout much bilstle and excitement that all the 
travelers, after taking their tickets aiid having their 
luggage weighed, get themselves and their many parcels 
packed into the compartments of the carriages, and it is 1 
great relief when at last the bell rings and the train with 
a loud whistle glides^smoothly outf of the station. Let us 
suppose that you are now comfortably or uncomfortably 
settled in your seat. You naturally look round the com- 
partment with some interest to liee what kind* of com- 
panions you will be in close contact with for several 
li^urR. Seferal different sections of the community are 
probably represented in every crowded carriage and, no- 
ticing tjiis, you are able to roa|ise how railway travelling 
is an influence tending to diminish • the exclusiveness of 
caste^ Some of your fallow travellers are riide, othem 
are polite. J5omo are so shy and reserved that they will 
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hardly ajfteak when spoken to, while others force their 
conversation upon reluctant listeners. Occasionally in a 
railway train one meets well informed and agreeable per- 
sons whose oonvCjrsation does much to relieve the tedium 
of a long journey. Even more interesting than the study 
of the different characters of one’s fellow passengers is |he 
variety bf the scenery through which the railway passes. 
As the train hurries on at the rate of thirty^miles an hour, 
a changing panorama of natural scenery passes before 
your eyes. At one time you look at agricultural oper- 
ations in a rich plain, and then the scene changes and the 
train plunges into the shadow of a great forest and wakehs 
the echoes of a rocky and barren mountain district. 
Sometimes your eyes arp refreshed by the prospect of t}ie 
boundless sea or of some great river along the banks of 
which the railroad passes, or nsing gradually by long curves 
up the sides of high mountains you have a fine vidw of 
hill and valley and forest. It is when such obstacles as a 
range <!>*f mountains or a great river have to be encounter- 
ed that the railway pasaengers see from their carriage 
wihdows the most impressive examples of the triumph of 
tbe modern engineer over nature. In passing through a 
mountainous oountiy the train at one time runs along a 
huge viaduct spanning a deep valley, and at another time 
dives into a dark tunnel bored straight through the middle 
of an opposing hill. Add to all this variety of interesting 
sights the great cities and other places of historic interest 
that are sure to lie along the course of tjie railroad, and it 
will be evident that therp is plenty of occupation for eye 
and mind in a railway journey. Nevertheless, all travel- 
ling is more or less wearisome if long continued, and the 
railway traveller is sure to be glad when lie gets to 
the end of a l©ng journey. Ho lias seen many inter- 
esting sights on the way, but, for all that, after a time lie 
l^tegins to fed hot and dusty, and the continual rattle 
of the train jars upon his nerves. There arc few travollera 
who do not experience a feeling of satisfaction when their 
train beglng to slacken speed and they know that they 
are approaching tlscir destination. Every mode of travel- 
ling has its own special incooreniencos, and the railway 
traveller, exhausted by noise and dust and want of sleep, 
is often inclined to think with regret of tlm old dava 
when travelling was done in a more leisurely manner oy 
river boats and bullock cartas He forgets hoW alow and 
expensive such a system of tratelHng vas, and that the 
travellers were continually in of being robbed and 

«vcu murdecwl by the bunds <?f rtlwm whg iufeat^ the 
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roads. It is however oot necessary to enter int<i a detail- 
ed comparison between the old and new ways of travelling. 
Discomforts and annoyances have to be encountered on 
the railway as elsewhere, but the superiority of the railway 
train over all other kinds of travelling is conclusively 
proved by the fact that ^hardly anyone thinks of ^i»g » 
loig journey by road or water, when it is possible' for Mm 
to reach his daatination by the railway train. 

m. 1!^ECKSSITY the mother of invention. 

The ancients used to illustrate the fact that great need 
sUmulates the inventive powers by the story of the raven 
in a drought. This wise bird, we are told, found water 
low down in a hollow tree, but was unable to enter the 
nUrrow passage that led to the water. In this predicament 
it would have died of thirst, if it had not thought of luising 
the level of the water by dropping many stones one after 
another into the hollow of the tree. The story is a type 
of the way in which many useful inventions were made in 
the early dawn of civilisation, '^’he necessity of defence 
against wild beasts taught pnmitive man to make Hint 
heads for Ms weapons and to invent the blow -pipe and 
bow and arrow. The necessity of obtaining shelter against 
the inclemency of thd weather taught him to build houses 
and clothe himself ^tn the skins of wild beasts. As life 
without fir© was almost impossible, he invented various 
ways of producing sparks by the rapid friction of hard 
pieces of wood. In tjiis way he obtained the means of 
cookiug his food , But at tot the art of boiling was 
ocyond his powers, as he hdd no vessels capable of 
resisting fire. This difficulty was solved in some 
cases by the ingenious method of stone boiling. The food 
to cooked was placed in skins or wooden vessels con- 
taining water, and the water was heated by dropfibig into 
it stones heated at a neighbouring fire. In tins' SEd <n 
many other ways we may imagine tlmt most of the early 
inventions /of mankind were the result of the pressure of 
need. We see.thCfOperation of thesame cause a*t work 
wherever man has, a severe contest ^irith nature. Thus 
^nowshoes and, denies aai^edges were invented as means 
oi crossing and me with which land alid sea are 

covered greater part of the year in the extreme 
%>apih. ilk, and other countries, where there is a 
low dry necessity teaches the inhabitants to con- 

twika capable of containing enough rain water to 
the whole vear. The ‘natives of Greeidand 
glm mahe themselves windows of the eutraSs 
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oi and dolphius, and for want of iron nails fasten, 

together the plankfl of their frail lishing boatd with tJio 
ninews of the aeah In countries where coal and wood arc 
scarce wo find bones and dung used as fuel. Indeed, it 
would require a fhrge volume merely to enumerate the 
various ways in which the inventive povjer of man all 
over th^ world encounters the necessities imposed u^on 
him by the harshness or niggardliness of nature. It must 
not, however, bo supposed that, as the proverb we are 
considering seems to imply, all inventions are due to the 
stimulus given b}' extreme need* This is very far from 
being the case. There are also many wonderful invito- 
tions that have been made by men whose chief object was 
the satisfaction of their intellectual curiosity. It cannot 
be said that any imperio’us necessity led to the invention 
of th^ photographic camera or of the spectroscope. Even 
the telegraph and the steam engine, in spite of ^ their 
immense practical utility, can hardly be regarded as 
necessif/cs of existence, seeing that the human race 
managed to do without them so long and never seriously 
felt the need of them. Tne fact is that in the complicated 
system of modern civilisation the greatest amount of 
inventive work is done by a leisure class, the members of 
^Yhich have plenty of time and mo^l^ to devote /o the 
work of discovery. The inventions iii an early stage of 
civilisation, which are due to chance and the necessity of 
lining, may be regarded as so many rough stepping stones 
to the greater inventions eventually arrived at by the 
methodical investigation of men who at a latter period of 
history devote their whole lives to scientific study. 

b7. TROSPEIUTY BIlliS Gb FKlENEb AND 
ADFEIISITY TK1E>S THEM. 

-It is natural that prosperity should attract frieudship, or * 
aff least the semblance of friendship. The fiieuds of a 
prosperous man derive many obvious advantages from 
their ccfnncction with him, Jf their rk;h fiiend is hospi- 
table, he invites all ^viio have the privilege of knowing him 
to pleasant entertainments in his fine house and beautiful 
grounds. •At these social gatherings a large number of 
agreeable and clever persons assemble, determined to do^ 
What they can to repay their host’s hospitiflity and secure 
for themselves future invitations by promoting the general 
cheerfulness. The rich man has also many opportunities 
of conferring more material benefits on hia friends, When 
they ai'c poor, he cun relieve their by supply# 

la 
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iiig ilicm with money or helping them to obtainjucrativn 
appointments. Also from a feeling of vanity most men 
take a great deal of pleasure in being seen frequently in 
the company of the rich and powerful. Thus there are 
many motives by which men are urged ^o cultivate the 
friendship of tile prosperous. But when the rich man 
loses his wealth, or the powerful man is deprived of his 
power, all the friends, who were attracted only by con* 
siderations of self-interest, fall away. They did not love 
the man himself, but his riches, his hospitality, and the 
favours he could confer on those who pleased him. There - 
fdl’O when, owing to a change of fortune, he loses the 
po\\cr of conferring benefits, and is himself in need of the 
help of others, they leave him and seek more profitable 
fiieiidships. By their conduct th^y show that they were 
not real friends, but only pretenders to the name.* The 
true friend is constant in evil as in good fortune, and 
remains faithful until death. Thus it is that friendship is 
tried by adversity, as gold is tried by fire, and it % one of 
the consolations of adversity H|at it gives us the satis- 
faction of knowing that those who cultivate our friend- 
ship arc not self-seekers acting with an eye to their own 
advantage, but true friends who love us for ourselves. 
IJistor^r and fiction |five us many instances of friends 
tried by adversity, solno of whom were found wanting in 
the hour of trial, while others showed their genuine worth. 
In Shakespeare’s King Lear, Kent and the Fool are fine 
examples of faithful friendship rising superior to fortune, 
find 111 the former character the poet shows how a true 
friend can iu adversity return good for evil unjustly 
inlliclcd upon him by his powerful friend before the hour 
of niislortuue came upon him. We have the exact oppo- 
site Pf siicli a character as that of Slij;ikespeare’s Kent 
in tfio famous Bacon. This great philosopher requited 
the kindness he had received from his frieud and beim- 
factor, the Earl of Essex, by attacking him in his hoiirLf 
advevftity, and even went so far as to blacken his memory 
after his death. Iteis on account of this base desertion 
of his friend that he has been deservedly branded for 
all time as the “ meanest qf iiiaukind.’^ 

88 . AN EVENING WALK BY THE SEA' SHORE. 

^ After «a hard* day’s work nothing is more refreshing 
than a quiet walk along tlie shore of the sea. While the 
excrcke is good for our bodies, the presence of the ocean 
Ibeems to have a peculiarly tranquillising influence upon 
vusf uiindiS, Every si^t and souud iusinres a apuit gf 
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rest and ^^eacefulncBS, and the effect is enhanced by the* 
absence of the sights and sounds to which we have been 
exposed throughout the day. It is a delightful change, 
after escaping fr^in the noisy bustle of our daily work, to 
hear the ceaseless music of the waves, and to breathe the 
fresh sea breezes instead of the vitiated 'atniospherot of 
office of class room. During our walk along the margin 
of the sea we enjoy the view of the broad expanse of 
waters spread out before our eyes, an unfailing source of 
delight to anyone capable of appreciating the beauties of 
nature. F or the ocean in all its changeful moods nevnr 
ceases to be beautiful, and is especially beautiful at the 
hour of sunset. The spectacle presented by the setting 
sun, as it sinks beneath ,thc ocean wiivo, is one of the 
greatest charms of an evening walk by the sea shore, lu 
India' for the greater part of the year the clouds, whose 
fantastic shapes and brilliant hues add so much to the 
beauty of an Fugli.sh siuisot, are 'wanting. Diit even in a 
cloudle..s sky, when “ the brond sun is sinking down in his 
trampdllity " and “iho < entlencssof heaven is on the sea,” 
the spectacle presented to the eye is full of calm beauty. 
For some time alter the sun has set, the sky is suffused 
witli delicate tints of coloin*, until the first stars begin to 
a})pear on its darkening surface, and day finally gives 
place to night. In the Juid the end of the 

monsoon we have splendid specimens of cloudy sunsets, 
such as surpass the most vivid descriptious given by Fiiig- 
libh poets, and would, if faithfully depicted on canvas, 
1)0 eoudenmod as exaggerated representations of nature. 
At tiiis time of year, while the evening sky is still of au 
mlonse blue, the clouds are tinged with gold, and purple, 
and all the colours of tdie rainbow, and tli (3 sea beneath 
repeats tlie biillicWit colouring of the sky and the clouds 
above. From such a revelation of the beauties of uativo 
1 1^0 poor man derives as much pleasure as the choicosfc’ 
cbllcctiou of paintings and sculptures and other works of 
art affords (o tlie millionaire. Indeed, when we look with 
reverent awe upon the sea and sky atfthe hour of siuiHet, 
it does not seem strange to us that the groat powers of 
nature were once worshipped as»gods ; and the traiiquillis- 
iug effect fhat the sea, especially in the eveuiug, has upou 
the spectator, enables us to understand how tlis aneientg 
found it natural to go to the shore and pour out their 
sorrows to the sea, when their hearts were overburdened 
W'ith care and no luortiiil being seemed capable of giving 
cunfcolutioii, « 
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• S9. OOMMEUOE AS A MEANS OF CIVILISATION. 

The history of the world proves how much commerce 
promotes intellectual and material progi;ess. The civilisa- 
tion of the ancient Greeks and of the Phamicians rested 
aUuosi entirelj^ on a commercial basis. It was chiefly 
owing to their commercial enterprise that civilisation 
established itself firmly along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean sea, and extended itself inland wherever the 
productive wealth of any country was accessible from the 
e^a. In the history of modern Europe we can trace the 
same close connection between commerce and civilisation. 
Manufactures, arts, and sciences began to flourish in the 
small republics of Italy in the Middle Ages, when they 
hecured by their favourable position the monoply of the 
trade with India and the East. Afterwards, when the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
opened up the Eastern seas to Portugal, Holland, and 
England, these countries made great progress in* civilisa- 
tion, At this time Scotland wks a poor and backward 
I'ountry torn by internal dissensions, which allow little 
tijue fur the cultivation of the arts of peace. By the union 
she obtained a share in the commerce of England with the 
Old anrJ New 'World, and, being thereby enabled to devote 
to manufactures and trade the energies that had formerly 
been wasted in savage civil wars, immediately took a high 
rank among the most progressive nations. If we turn to 
other continents, we And commerce still acting as the 
pioneer of civilisation. It is chiefly due to commercial 
enterprise that America was discovered, and that the 
great c(>ntinent of the West, most of which was formerly 
occupied by savages, came to rival the older civilisation of 
Eurc/pe. In Asia commerce with Europe has introduced 
Western ideas and Western inventions into India and 
Japan, and has even done something to urge the greJ^i 
empire of China into the path of progress. If we 
ftsk how commerce, the ruling i)rinciplc of which is 
wot benevolence bulf self-interest, has done so much to 
, ameliorate the condition of mankind all over the world, 
the question is not very difficult to answer. If a country 
has no commerce, the inhabitants have to live on the 
products the soil, and the rich, having nothing else to 
do with their wealth, spend it upon bands of warlike rc- 
iidners, by whose help they engage in war with their 
rivals. But, when traders introduce the products of dis- 
tant countries, the wealth of the country can be used in a 
\Uiy more fcatifcfttctojy its possessors, who soon acquire 
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a taste f(R» foreign luxury and refinement. In order to 
have the means of gratifying this taste they do all they 
can to utilise the productive powers of their own country, 
and in this way agriculture is improved and new indus- 
tries are started, some of which are renderjd possible by 
theiinpcgrtation of foreign materials. Thus it was impos- 
sible for England to engage in the manufacture of cotton 
and silh, until these materials were imported from the 
distant shores of India and America. When commerce 
is well established in a country, large fortunes are 
made, and the merchant princes encourage by tluiJr 
patronage every kind of refined luxury. Some of the 
members of their families, who have no occasion to work 
for their living, form a leisure class and devote their 
energies to literature and science. The progress of 
knowledge is still further stimulated by the commi^nica- 
tion of ideas between different parts of the world. Eng- 
lish mei^hants introduce European ideas into India. China 
and .Japan, and bring back to their native country know- 
ledge of Oriental literature and art. The communication 
of ideas brought about by international commerce ex- 
plains to a large extent the rapid progress of modern in- 
vention. Gunpowder, printing, and the magnetic com- 
pass arc said to have been invented in China* many 
centuries before they were known in Europe, but, owing 
to want of intercourse with the outer world, China kept 
her great inventions to herself and failed to recognise 
their immense importance. Had the knowledge of those 
discoveries been rapidly spread over the world by the 
ships of traders, the course of civilisation would have 
been greatly accelerated. In modern times there is, owing 
to international commerce, such a free intercourse between 
nation and nation* that every new discovery licncfit.'^ not 
merely the country of its origin but tlie whole world. 
Tiiis ^80 leads to new developments of the idea of the 
original inventor. An invention made by a scientific 'man 
in England may be almost immediately improved in quick 
succession by other clever men in Aifierica, France and 
Germany, in all these ways commerce promotes the 
cause of civilisation, indirectly by increasing wealth, and 
more directly by enabling the nations of the world to 
make full use of the intellectual and material avealth of* 
one another. 

90. INDIAN AND ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

It is commonly believed in India that proverbs were 
invented by idiots. If this was tie ease, the idiots of 
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India in the past must have been richly enJo^Vecl with 
practical shrewdness. Indian x>ro verbs do not as a rule 
inculcate a high strain of religion and morality, but the 
maxims of prudence they contain exhibit great sagacity 
and keen insight into the characters of men and women. 
]\Ia:iy of these maxims mutually confirm and are confirm- 
ed by the proverbs of England and other nations. A 
Latin proverb tells us to make speed slowly, and an Eug- 
lif-h proverb says, “ The more haste the less speed, as the 
tailor said to his long thread.*^ These two proverbs have 
for their Indian ccpiivalent, A hasty man returns twice 
before he reaches his destination,” an observation the 
truth of which has been frequently exemplified in every- 
body’s experience. An English proverb tells us to “ cut 
out our coat according to our cloth in India we are 
warned to “ stretch our feet according to our bed.” 'The 
uselessness of crying over spilt milk” is expressed in 
India without a specific illustration by the general precept 
that “one should nob lament over what has happened.” 
Someliuios, on the contrary, the tndiau proverb gives tho 
illustration, and the Engl'sli tho general precept. For 
instance. English proverbial Avi.sdom reminds the dilatory 
that “ delays are dangerous,” and warns tliern not to “ put 
off till to-morrow wliat they ran do to*day,” the evil ot 
\vhicii is exemplified in India l\y the ease of a foolish man 
who ‘'xvheu his house has caught fire licgius to dig a 
xvell.” The folly of casting pearls before swdno” is in 
this country eompaved to placing a looking-glass before 
a blind man,” or ridiculed by asking, “ What taste has an 
ass for sugar?” In India, to warn us against being misled 
by externals, we are reminded tliat “ everything that is 
white is not milk,” and that ‘‘everyone who is black is not 
tho de fil’s brother-in-law,” which are equivalent to the coiu- 
moij English proverb, “ All that glitters is not gold.” Tho 
belief that “speech is silver and silence is golden” is expressed 
by an epigrammatic Gujarati adage: “The wise man speaks 
once, the fool at once.” The danger of “falling between two 
stools “ is in India brought home to us by the saying that 
“ the guest of two houses will be hungry.” Another 
proverb bearing on the subject of hospitality points out 
the folly of overstaying our welcoine, “ A man,^ we are 
told, “ is a guest on the first day, on the second day he is 
nol cared for, and if he stops on the third day, he is a 
senseless man,” If no English equivalent readily presents 
itself expressing the truth conveyed in this proverb, it 
must not therefore be supposed that Indian hospitality is 
more easily exhausted thaa English hospitality. No doubt 
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mEugland and all over the world, even among the Arahianb*,* 
hospitality is often overtaxed by too long visits. Some- 
times the truth conveyed in India by a proverb is in Eng- 
land cxcmplifieci by a typical character. Sydney Smith 
gives an amusing account of an old lady called Mrs. 
Partington who, when the sea flowed ftito her hc^se, 
tried t6 sweep it out with a broom. Henceforward the 
struggle of Mrs. Partington and her broom against the 
Atlantic Ocean became the type of the folly of using 
ridioulously inadequate means to hinder the irresistil)lo 
course of eventer Such ineffectual efforts as those mjdo 
by Mrs. Partington are ridiculed by two Indian prover])s 
of which one says, “ Before a gale the breeze from a fan 
has no effect,” and the jother asks, “Would the sea-gull 
support the sky if it should fall?” Mark Tapley, in 
Dickens’s Martin. Clunzlcivify who found subject for self 
gratulatiou in the dismal swamps of Eden, has his* ecjual 
or superior in tlie Indian woman who is supposed to say, 
“ lb is fust as well that my husband has been carried away 
by a tiger ; for ho is saved from much forced labour.” 
The more wo compare English and Indian proverbs, the 
more we recognise the close similarity between the popular 
opinions of the two peoples on all ordinary questions of 
practical wisdom, llow'cver much difference th^re may 
be between the manners and customs and between the 
individuals of the tv\o nations, there is a wonderful agree- 
ment between the judgments arrived at in India and ICng- 
land on matters of everyday life by the majority of the 
common people, whose opinions have been handed down 
from generation to generation in the form of j)opular 
proverbs. 

91. CHARACTERISTIC INDIAN PROVF.RJS. 

While a large number of Indian proverbs iDculeat(?rnles 
of pactical life, such as are common to the proverbial 
{►hiloiiophy of other countries, some of them express reli- 
gious and social ideas peculiar to India, and almost all of 
them Contain allusions to the ch^rawiteristic features of 
Indian life. Several Indian proverbs refer to the divine 
honours paid to great rivers. • Wo learn from one that 
“ all the Itones of the Nurbudda are gods.” If we aro 
extremely fortunate, it is said that “ we have bgthed in tlje 
Ganges” or that “ the Ganges flows into bur house.” The 
sacredness of the cow is expressed in the proverl) that 
tells us that “the cow feeds on grass, but even her» tail is 
worshipped.” Idol Worship affords a striking instance of 
the discipline of tribulation in® the proverl), “Without 
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being hammered, the stone cannot become a god.’^ There 
are many proverbs referring to the restriotions of caste. 
The typical instance of an absurd request is “to ask a 
Brahmin to kill a snake.” “Water, stone, and leaves trem- 
ble to see a Brahmin ” is an allusion to the frequent ab- 
lutiqns of that c&ste and their practice of using leaves as 
dishes for their food. The common caste rule against 
receiving food or diiuk from the member of an inferior 
caste is illustrated by a proverb that says, “ First to drink 
the water, and then to ask the caste is like giving your 
daimhter away and then enquiring about the family.” 
In Both cases, if a mistake has been made, the evil is 
irremediable. There are many superstitious proverbs 
warping us against certain actions. Jt is unlucky to wear 
new dresses on Monday, new shoes on Saturdays, and 
new dhoia)“i on Tuesday. To bake dlumee on Tuesday^ or 
Sunday is to invite misfortune. A large number of pro- 
verbs refer to social customs and the internal arrange- 
ments of a Plindii household. The custom of the ma^tcrnal 
uncle bringing the bridegroom to ‘the place of marriage 
explains how it is that “A squinting uncle is bettor than 
no uncle ” comes to be the Hindu equivalent for “ Half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” The misery of widowhood 
is expressed by the saying put into a widow’s mouth. 
“ When my husband lived, I was under a benevolent ruler; 
when the son succeeds to the tlirone, I am under the rule 
of a boot,” “The serpent in the well sleeps at ease, and 
the son whose father is alive ” indicates the unhappy lot 
of an orphan. Several proverbs illustrate the subjection 
of the young bride in her new home to the mother-in-law, 
who often uses her power tyrannically. “ (let a daughter- 
in-law and take rest. Let me spin and you grind tlie 
corn.” * This cynical piece of advice shows that the 
daughter-in.law has the lion’s share of the work. The 
same fact is indicated by another proverb, which says 
that “ in the month of Posh the mother-in-law is very 
angry, while the wife is contented.” This is because 
Posh is a winter month; in the short days of which much 
yrork cannot be got out of the young wif«?. One or two 
proverbs relate to the practice of boring the ear for ear- 
rings. “ Anybody else but the mother will pierce the ear” 
is an exprcssiqn of the tenderness of a mother’s love. A 
BeW proverb, “ Yon must eat this sug^^r aiwi have 3rn^ir 
ears bored,” shows how sweetmeats have to be given to 
induce afchild to undergo the necessary operation. 
erous proverbs refer to the eating of sVeetmeats. A wise 
piaifim against excess in pleasure is conveyed in the flnj- 
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arati proverb, “If you want to eat the whole of a laddu at» 
a time, you will not be able to take even a half of it.’ A 
laddu is a sweetmeat which is a great favourite among the 
Hindus. As gh^ is better for cooking purposes than oil, 
the preference often given to strangers is expressed by 
saying, “The family chaplain’s pudding 1% cooked in oil, 
a stranger’s in ry/icc.” Another indication of the value 
attached to glicc is that “ eating plantains and ghcc '' is 
equivalent to luxurious living. But it would take a voliimo 
to exhaust the iiumber of proverbs drawing illustrations 
from Indian manners and customs. Let us conclude with 
#iic in rather a higher strain referring to the universal 
practice of chewing betel-nut. A Canarese proverb which 
reminds us that “the honour lost for a betel-nut cauijot 
be recovered at the cost* of an tdephaui ” is an impressive 
warnftig to those who arc inclined to trifle with their good 
name. 

9'J. AMBITION. 

It is at first sight strange to find the different estimates 
that have been given ofrhis passion by different writers. 
Milton in a celebrated passage speaks of the longing for 
fame as an “ infirmity of noble minds,” and represents it 
as raising the soul of man to “ scorn delights and live 
laborious days.” But another less illustrious poet ^ngs in 
a different strain — 

“Ah ! curst ainf)ition to thy lures we owe 
All the groat ills that mortals bear below ; 

( 'urst by the hind when to the spoil he yields 
His year’s whole sweat and vainly ripened fields ; 

Vwvbt by the maid, torn from her lover’s side. 

When left a widow, though not yet a bride ; 

By mothers curst, when floods of tears they slu'd, 

And scatter useless roses oh the dead. ” 

• 

These two views of ambition, though seemingly contradic- 
tory, are nevertheless reconcilable. Ambition according’ 
t6 circumstances may cause widespread ruin or may 
powerfully contribute to the peaceful progress of the 
human* race. Its less beneficent aspect is more familiar, 
because the instances of it are celebrated in the world’s 
history. When men of greati»military or political genius 
are inovwf by ambition to “ wade through slaughter to a 
throne,” ana to use the great power with whi^ they are 
invested as a means of subverting the liberties of theif 
own oouiitrymeh or of surrounding nations, the tremend- 
ous devastation caused by the passion is so conspioaously 
manifested that it dUmot be overlooked. The immense 
amount of evil wrought by the ambition of such men air 
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.Napoleon aiul Louis XIV. is apt to blind us to /he good 
effects produced by large numbers of less celebrated 
men, wlio collectively have been roused by ambition to do 
mucli )>enelit to the world. The bad^effects of love of 
fame arc chiefly confined to the few exceptional characters 
who guide destinies of great nations. In the vast 
nicijority of instances ambitious men have to content them* 
selves with such power and distinction as they can gain 
by doing good service to their country and their fcllow- 
mcii. Thus the ambitious poet tries his best to win fame 
by writing good poetry. Milton tells us how he trained 
hifubclf by hard reading and a pure life to gain the power 
of leaving “something so written to after times as they 
should not willingly let it die.” We should never forget 
that ambition led to the production of Paradise Lost and 
of many other noble literary works as well as to the horrors 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. But it is not only iu 
literature that ambition produces good results. It also 
inspires the engineer to build good bridges, the ai*<;hitect 
to i)lau noble cathedrals, and the, painter to rival the old 
masters. In still humbler walks of life we find ambition 
inciting the tiller of the soil, the tailor, the cobbler, and 
the mason to distinguish themselves by doing good work. 
If the cicalculation could be made, it would probably be 
found that tlie aggregate of good due to ambition working 
upon the minds of an immense number of men, who have 
failed to acliieve world-wide fame, but sought such dis- 
tinction as was within their reach, is greater than all the 
misery caused by the ambition of those great conquerors, 
whose victories are written in blood on the pages of history. 

93. DREAMS. 

Dreams are very different from waking life, but it is 
extre&icly diflicult clearly to define in what the difference 
consists. When we are dreaming, we are nearly always 
convinced that we arc awake, and in some oases real exper* 
ienccs have been mistaken for dreams. The latter mis- 
take forms the subjett of a celebrated Spanish play called 
Life a Dream and of an amusing story in the Arabian 
Nights, in which a poor man i«for a jest treated as a mighty 
monarch, and it is contrived that he should afterwards 
think that tall the honourable treatment he had actually 
received was met'ely a vivid dream. Sometimes, even 
after waking, wc may be doubtful whether our dream was 
a reality or not, especially if we happen to fall asleep incur 
chair and do not remember the circUnutance of having 
fallon to sleep. Of couwe this doubt iim only arise when 
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there Ij^s ])een nothing- in our dream that seems iinpossiblA 
to our wakened mind. It is, however, only in rare eases 
that a dream exactly copies the experience of our waking 
hours. As a rule in our sleep all kinds of events seem to 
happen which in our waking hours we .should know to be 
impossible. In our dreams we see am% converse 
friendf#who are at the other side of the world or have been 
long dead. We may even meet historical or lictitious 
chai’actcra that we liave read about in books. AVe often 
lose our identity and dream that we are some one else, 
and in the course of a .single dream may be in turn several 
ditfcrcnt persons. Space and time to the dreamer fose 
their reality. It is possible in a dream that lasts a few 
s(‘Conds to appear to have gone through the experience* of 
many years. The limi Cations of space may also vanisli into 
notkiug, so that we seem to travel to the most distant parts 
of the universe wdtii the rapidity of thgught. Our 'imagi- 
nation gains in some cases such complete control over our 
reasoi* that wo can contemplat(* all sucli contradictions to 
our ordinary experieiice^vithout the least feelingof wonder. 
Jlut this is not always the case. It is impossible to assert 
as a uni vor.sal rule that in a dream nothing, however extra- 
ordinary, can surprise ns. Sometimes dreamers do have 
a Iceling of wonder at their strange experiences. jNor can 
we say that the moral reason loses all control in our sleep. 
Jt does indeed sometimes happen that good men in tlieir 
dr('anis .seoin to do without the slightest compunction hor- 
1 ibly wicdvcd deeds, but, on the other hand, even the dreamer 
feuinetimes hears the voice ot conscience, d'hc origin of 
dreams may in many cases be traced to internal or external 
causes. ^Nightmare is frequently duo to indigestion or ill- 
healili. AVhen a dream is connected with an external cause, 
it is often possible to trace some resemblance betwdfeu the 
cause and tlie effect, although our imagination ejects a 
^reat dream fabric on a very .small foundation. Instanced 
are quoted of a dreamer who dreamt that he was wander- 
ing through regions of polar ice and woke up to find that 
he hafl kicked off his bed clothes, an^ another who, going 
to sleep with a Ij^ot bottle at his feet, dreamt that he was 
walking over the crater of a ♦volcano. The sound of a 
whistlcHfoard at the moment of waking may make us dream 
of a long continued struggle to catch a railw^ train on 
the point of starting. In other cases if dream originates 
in something that the dreamer saw or was thinking abofut 
just before sleep came upon him, Coleridge once fell 
asleep in his chair after reading how Kubla Khan ordered 
palace to be made* The idea vx>rked upon his imagiu- 
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tvtioii, and the conBequenco was that he composeth a fine 
poem ia his sleep. When he woke up, he remembered 
perfectly the Hues that had presented themselves to his 
mind in the form of a dream, and he iirpnediately began 
to Avrite them down. Unfortunately he was interrupted 
in the middle tf his task by a visitor, after whose depar- 
ture he could remember no more, so that the poerafus only 
a fragment. Not only the imagination but also the reason 
has been known to do good work in dreams. There are 
instances of mathematicians solving in their sleep problems 
that they had vainly puzzled over when awake. All the 
fads that we have been considering are so various that 
they chiefly illustrate the extreme ditiiculty of making any 
geiforal stiitement about dreams. They show that in many 
cases dream-life is very different from real life, and that in 
other cases the mind of a sleeping man works much iir the 
same AVay as if he were awake. Perhaps the only definite 
j^eneral statement that can be made on the subject is that 
imaginafciou .^ven in sleep cannot originate anything, 
although it has an almost unlimited power of uniting 
together in more or less unusual or even in impossible 
combinations what we have actually experienced. 

94. IIUSTDU FESTIVALS. 

Of the many festivals celebrated in the course of tlie 
Hindu year, three of the most popular are Cocoanut Day, 
(ranesli Chaturthi, and the Diwali. The first of these 
three festivals is held in August, and is intended to mark 
the end of the monsoon. It derives its name from the 
fact that the principal part of the ceremony of the day is 
the presentation of cocoanuts to the god of the sea, after 
which act of propitiation the hshing boats may once more 
spreads their sails over his domain. In tlie afternoon of 
this f^t day great crowds pour out of the narrow streets 
of the native town and make their way to the sea-shore, 
bearing in their hands cocoanuts covered with gold leaf,* 
which are thrown into the wares. As a matter of fact the 
gifts intended for the sea-god generally fall inti) less 
^exalted hands. The majority of them a^e picked up by 
half naked boys, who lie in wagtail along the sea and sacrile- 
giously setamble for the offerings ofthe pious worfemppers, 
Onthefcs%Al of Ganesh Chaturthi also large crowds 
of Hindus collect Mn the shores of Back Bay. This holiday 
is i^elebrated in lionour of the birth of Ganesh or Ganapati. 
The imaige of the god with the head of an elephant, liaving 
been made of oky and ornamented with bright colotirs, is 
for l> day or Wo io the house, where its worshippers 
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adore iWwitli offerings of sweetmeats. Then (Tauai)<iti 
placed in a palanquin bestrewed with liowers and is escort- 
ed to the sea with inusic and dancing, 'riie groups of 
worshippers perform, as they move on with the idol to the 
sea, a monotonous dance, in which tlic dancers niter nately 
bend to the ground and rise again. chantiSg all the \’ihilc 
a formftla in honour of the go<l. All the avenues leading 
to the Kennedy Sea Face and Chonrpatti are thronged with 
companies of (ianapati's admirers following each other in 
the order prescribed by tlie x>nlice. Wlien they reach the 
shore, (ianapati in his palanquin is consigned to the qjire 
of one of the nak^^d men, who ore waiting at tlic sea-side, 
eager to earn a little money by taking the god far out into 
the sea. With (ianax>ati’s immersion in the waves 4hc 
ceremonies in his honour are concluded, and his worshq)- 
pers* disperse to their homos.X'i'he Diwali or l^uist of 
lamps is held at the beginning of the Hindu commercial 
year in honour of the goddess Lakshmi. At this festival 
Hindu* merchants and shopkeexiers ox>en new account 
books with religious core-ftioiiies and illuminate their houses 
at night. The extent and brilliancy of the illumination 
may be regarded as a rough ineasui o • of the amount of 
commercial prosperity enjoyed during the past year. The 
Diwali illuminations are to be seen in their full spleildoiir in 
Bombay, the high houses of which are lighted up from top 
to bottom with lights of idl kinds, from the humble tumbler 
ha/d to the most gorgeous chandeliers. J nside the brilliantly 
illuminated rooms the occupants may be observed clothed 
in new garments and enjoying the festive scene. Large 
crowds of spectators throng the narrow streets to admire 
the spectacle of night turned into day by the number and 
brilliancy of the artificial lights, and the air is thick* with 
the dust raised by bullock carts, carriages, and pedesiians. 
The people in the streets are docile and good humoured,^ 
and it is rare to see a single mstauco of drunkenness in 
the largest Indian crowd, so that the police have not much 
difficid^y in preserving order. 

95. POLITENESS. 

• 

Politeiwss has boon well defined as meaning benevolence 
in trifles. Like benevolonoe on a larger scale ^ includea 
a feelii^ in the mind as well as the perfcTrmance of those 
out warn actions by which tliat feeling is manifested. Thfj 
internal feeling, which is an essenti^ part of "true polite^ 
ness, is the same aU o^er the world, however much its 
manifestations may differ. It is^the desire to nut those 
whom we meet perfectly at thek ease, and save them front 
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bvery kind of petty discomfort and annoyance. *!jenevo- 
Icnce ill its ordinary eensc implies love of our fcllovv-inen 
and a desire to do all we can to promote tlieir permanent 
happiness. The limited part of bcnevolenco called polite- 
ness only requires an inclination to make them happy 
tein^iorarily, whh'e they are in our presence, and when tliis 
can lie done without any sacrifice on our part or only with 
a slight sacrifice of personal comfort. It is possible that 
politeness may be dissociated from general excellence of 
character, as in the case of Charles JL, vho exhibited his 
rc^narkablc urbanity of manner even on liis deatli-lied by 
apologising for being a most unconscionable time dying.’’ 
Ill certain cases there may even be a conflict ])et\veen politc- 
neys and ordinary benevolence, por instance, a doctor 
may by politely sacrificing his place in a conveyance to a lady 
arrive late at a sick bed where his presence is urgently re- 
quired. In such cases, of course, politeness should yield to 
the higher obligation. The particular actions in wliich 
politeness is manifested differ according to circunl’dances 
and according to the customs of** different countiies. As 
long as society recognises distinctions in rank, politeness 
requires us to show marks of respect to our supoiiors, Uiat 
are not expected in the presence of our equals and infeiiors. 
Different rules of behaviour have to be observed, accord- 
ing as we are in the street or in the drawing-room, at 
home or at school, in the company of friends or of strang- 
ers. There is also to be considered the great diversity of 
social etiquette which distinguishes one country from 
another. A polite Frenchman in his own country raises 
his hat to a shop girl when ho enters a shop, but if htj 
did so in England, he would be laughed at, and the olqect 
of his polite attention would not improbably resent his 
con(|nct. The difference in these mahfcers is so great 
between the East and the West, that it is very dillicult 
“for Europeans and Indians to meet in social intercourse 
without unintentionally offending one another. In sucU 
circumstances a more liberal interpretation of the rule of 
politeness requires ‘ki large amount of mutual indiilgence. 
rolitenesB, besides being a duty that we owe to others, is 
a valuable possession for ourselves. It costs nothing, and 
may in many cases bring much profit, '’jrho great 
this excellence of conduct was very clearly 
©^y«ssed by I)r, Jphnson, when he said that the differenco 
a well-bred and an ill-bred man is that one im- 
me^alely attracts your liking, tho other your aversion. 

You love the one,’’ he observes, “ till you find reason to 
bate him ^ you hatotho*otUer till you find rea«ou to love 
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him.” ^ntbiawaythe well-bred man has in his polheness, 
what is equivalent to a valuable letter of introduction, that 
recommends him to every one with whom he comes into 
contact. 

96, NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAV}p. 

“Ndthin^r venture, nothing have ” means that we caii^ 
not expect large profits, unless we are willing to run the 
risk of losing something. This saying is often used as an 
argument in favour of gambling, because the gambler by 
running the risk of loss obtains the chance of gain. But, 
although we cannot expect great profits without the risk 
of loss, it does not follow that it is resonable to risk our 
money on the gambling table. Gambling takes a litrge 
amount of valuable time and the excitement of it exhausts 
the Ijrain more than most kinds of brainwork. Surely it 
must be clear that to waste so much time and so much 
brain power without the certainty or even the probability 
of adOTDg to one’s wealth is the height of folly, even if wo 
leave out of account tbe*bad effect that gambling has upon 
the moral character. No one should ever purchase the 
chance of gain by the risk of loss, unless he has good 
reason to believe that the chance of gain exceeds the risk 
of loss. In lotteries and in other kinds of gamlJling, in 
which the element of skill does not affect the r-sult, either 
the gambler’s prospects of gaining and losing are exactly 
equal, or else, as more often happens, he is more likely to 
lose than to gain. For the sake of illustration let us con- 
sider the case of a lottery for a hundred rupees, in which 
there are ten tickets costing ten raj>ee8 each. In this case 
each purchaser of a ticket has a tenth of a cliance of 
winning one hundred rupees, for which he pays ju|t the 
value of that chrfnce, namely, ten rupees. As a matter of 
fact in almost all lotteries a large percentage of the vahie 

the tickets goes to pay the expenses of management, so 
that the subscriber's chance of a prize is considerably less 
in valqp than the sum he pays for his^ ticket. A sensible 
business mau would not care to speculate on such tei’ms.^ 
He is, however, quite willing to undergo a small amount 
of risk , w hen there is a favdurable prospect of thereby 
obtaiuin^arge profits. The shopkeeper or merchant 
knows well enough that some of the goods h^buys rmf 
deteriorate in value before he can find a purchaser for 
theniy and that it is quite possible that ho will in t^o end 
have te sell them at a ]oss. But he has resonal^e grounds 
lot ttush^ that in the coarse of the year his profits wiU| 
to a oowdorable eacteut, excceu his losses, or else ho 
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'“would try flottje other mesons of earuiug a lirelihood. 
l^hero is, indeed, as iudicated by the proverb wo are con- 
sidering, a close proportion between gain and risk. In the 
first place the gain obtained in any mcrcaiitile spec«latiqn 
is divided among the partners according to the quantity 
of r?apital Btibscfebed. Other things being equal, the part- 
ner who risks two kcs of rupees iu a business will receive 
twice as large a share of the profits as a partner who only 
risks one lac. If we compare different speculations, we 
find that, where there is much danger of loss, there is a 
ptospect of correspondingly great gain. If you lend money 
to an unstable South American Republic, you will be in 
great danger of losing both interest and capital, but in 
compensation you may get intores^t for several yeai's at the 
high rate of twenty per cent On the other hand, while 
the hpider of British Consols is secure against heavy loss, 
he gets interest for his money at the rate of less than three 
per cent The clever man of business is better able than 
Iiis rivals to calculate tlie risk of any particular speculation, 
and by his superior knowledge increases his wealth, lie 

^ boldly into some speculation which he knows to 
hingerous than it is supposed to be by the world 
at laige, and so gains large profits though not without risk 
of loss. It must, however, be remembered tbat to make 
such venturesome speculaiions with success rec^uires the 
highest intelleotual capacity on the part of the s|)eculator. 

1)7. INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CUARACTER. 

A certain amount of cold seems to be essential to vigour 
of body and mind, but to produce this good effect it must 
not be excessive. The continual presence of snow and ice 
all tferoi^i tlte year in the regions near the North Foie, 
by i^educing all nature to one dead level of uniformity, 
.stunts the mind, and, byrefusing man variety of food and 
variety of bodily em^oymetit, stunts the body also. The 
long night, lastlDg for half the year, in which iSie inhabi- 
tants of extten^e north are condemned to unavoidable 
inaction, tends to produce the same Thus it is that 

among the (Sncetilandm^s and Ls^planders, though they live 
along the Irmige of Entdpefin civiUsation, np^ distinct 
intdlectualior mngiossiii^^ the course of dsntMes; 
I'^y shnar great shill in huntti^ the seal lusd in the few 
tn>her lidnslties that the intemte cold idiwws them to 
|Nraetl#;4nt thtlr tnannetn and cnatoniR grd those of 
eatn^ it ts in the tehmerate .cotmtaM # 

Buropo the beneficial enfetts of cold nih 
A <}M clidMtt 
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acting as mu obstacle. lu the face of au iusiiperable obstacle * 
our energies are numbed by despair ; the total absence of 
obstacles, on the other hand, leaves no room for the exer- 
cise and traiuing^f energy ; but a struggle against difllcul- 
ties, that we have a fair hope of evercoming, calls into 
active operation all our powers. In likf manner, w)|il6 
intense dold numbs human energies, and a hot climate 
affords little motive for exertion, moderate cold seems to 
have a bracing effect on the human race. In a moderately 
cold climate man is engaged in an arduous, but not hope- 
less struggle, with the inclemency of the weatlier. Me li^ 
to build strong houses and procure thick clothes to keep 
himself warm. To supply fuel for his fires he must hew 
down trees and dig coat put of the bowels of the eartfi. 
In the open air, unless he moves quickly, he will suffer 
pain from the biting wind. Finally, in order to replenish 
the expenditure of bodily tissue caused by his necessary 
exertions, he has to procure for himself plenty of nourish- 
ing foo^. Quite different is the lot of man in the tropics. 
In the neighbourhood of the equator there is little need 
of clothes or ffre, and it is possible, with perfect comfort 
and no danger to healtli, to pass the hveloing day stretched 
out on the bare ground beneath the shade of a tree. A 
very little fruit or vegetable food is rei^ired to sustain life 
under such circumstances, and that little can be ol>tained 
without much exertion from the bounteous earth. We 
may recognise much the same difference between ourselves 
at different seasons of the year as there is between human 
nature in the tropics aud in temperate climes. In hot 
weather we are generally languid and inclined to take liie 
easily, but, when the cold season comes, we find that we 
are more inclined to vigorous exertion of our minds and 
bodies. Tlie energy produced in cold climates bwtho 
continual struggle with nature has the further effea of 
inspiring a spirit of sturdy Independence tliat refuses ‘ 
tamely to submit to oppression. “ Wherever snow falW’ 
Emerson remarks, “ there is usually civil freedom.” Tho 
shortest survey of Imlitical condition of the various • 
countries of the earth gives support *to his generalisation. 
We ffnd iStlbt civil liberty in such cold countries m Canada, 
the United State of America, the United JCingi^m, Atis^ 
tralia and Japan. There is one great exception in tli4 
Bussian Umpire, but even among the Bussiads a violent 
spirit of liberty Is being developed, whioti mhst In timp 
b rust the chmiis of despotism 
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08 . LUXURY. 

Luxury may bo detiued as iudul^ence ia such costly 
pleasures as magnificent equipages and farniture, splendid 
dresses, exquisite food, and old wine. The rich Komans 
at« the end ol the Republic and under the empire were 
famous or notorious for their extravagant luxury. They 
spent fabulous sums on sumptuous banquets and drank 
wine out of gold cups studded with precious stones. The 
wealth they had acquired by the conquest of the world 
squandered in the purchase of magnificent villas, 
Greek works of art, Babylonian carpets, and slaves care- 
fully educated to minister to all their pleasures. In the 
Europe of tlie early Middle Ages^ except in Italy, the rich 
had few opportunites of wasting much money on luxuries, 
as owing to want of commerce every nation had to cdtitent 
itself for the most part with its own productions. So the 
great nobles in England, France, and Germany spent their 
surplus wealth ou the building of strong castlepTand the 
maintenance of numerous retainers. But with the spread 
of commerce at the time of the renaissance a taste for 
luxury was developed, such as we see exemplified in the 
famous Field of the Cloth of Gold, where many French 
nobler are said to have carried their manors on their backs. 
Owing to the increase of trade and progress in the mecha- 
nical arts, the desire for comfort has become much more 
general during the last two or three centuries, and many 
things that in the fifteenth century were regarded as luxu- 
ries are now necessaries of life which even the poorest 
labourer could not forego without feeling a sense of de- 
privation, In England and in America we hear of immense 
Rumg of money being spent on the pleasures of the intellect 
and of the senses, and the cultivation 6f luxury in the 
nineteenth century probably exceeds the most lavish 
expenditure of all previous periods of tlie world’s histoiy. 
Inside the strong castles of the old English barons there 
was far less of comfort than is to be found in middle 
class house of the present day. The wealthy and refined 
successors of the hardy warriors, who .carried the red cross 
of England into the heart of France, live in a style of 
luxury that would be condemned as effeminacy, ^f it were 
«iot often’ con|)jined with love of field sports and great 
political energy. Let ns consider for a moment Penrhyn 
Castle, one of the many palaces of the English aristocracy 
lately® described in successive numbers of the Illustrated 
Loudon Nms. Although built in the nineteenth century, in 
external appearence ifVesembles an old Norman Castle. 
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But the interior is as different as possible from anythinj^ 
ever dreamt of by the old Norman nobles. The walls of the 
diniog-rooni, on which hang priceless paintings of the Old 
Masters, arc ornamented with a magnificent carved dado, 
and the ceiling is all brown and gold. Still grander is ^he 
drawiug«room, the fan-shaped arches of the ceiling of 
which are described as glistering with gold. The walls of 
criinsot) and gold in this room are so magnificent that the 
finest pictures would only obscure their magnificence. 
Next to the drawing-room is a small room called the ebony 
room, because the fire place is made of black marble, tne 
furniture of black wood, and magnificent mirrors are set 
ill black arches. The costly tapestry on the walls is in 
different shades of browdi, and the richly embossed ceiling 
is wlpte. In rooms, bucli as these, the aristocracy of 
England assemble on festive occasions, when the splen- 
dour of the jewellery and dresses worn by the ladies 
eclipsts^lhc magnificence of the surroundings in whicli 
th(‘y are displayed. I’heir robes are of the costliest silk 
and velvet, and sparkle witU diamonds and rubies. Out- 
of-doors the same luxury prevails. The wife of an American 
millionaire lately bought a mantle of blaek fox skin that 
eost ili-kSOO, and tlie Empress of Russia is said to possess 
a fur ( loak fiv^e times ns valuable. The carriages in Lon- 
don, Earis, and New' York, move so smoothly on finely 
(’oiibtructed spiiugs that* their occupants do not feel tlic 
slightest jar as they speed iJirough the crowded streets. 
On the railways the wealthy travel in Piillmaii cars, wdiich 
are repetitions on wheels of their own luxurious drawing- 
rooms, and they cross the ocean in steamers like floating 
palaces. At the great hotels which they patronise on their 
travels, they can l^uy every comfort and convenience fthat 
’modern science and art have invented. They batHe in 
marble baths, dine and read by the mellow light of electric • 
laMops, and are saved ])y hy<lraulic lifts from the trouble ot- 
walking up and down stairs. Such are some of tho 
l)roader»and more striking features of ^modern European 
luxury, but they give only a faint idea of the immense* 
viu’iety, of the luxTiries that \A^oaltlu can now purchase in 
the grcalj^ntres of western civilisation. The best way 
to realise this great variety, wdiich distiuguishgs modern 
European luxury from the luxury of ancient times ancP 
from Oriental luxury, is carefully to observe the shops dt 
London or even, failing that, so much of their reflected 
glory as may appear in tlie display of goods made by the 
European shops in the great commercial cities of India, 
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91K IS LUXURY AN EVIL? 

Two dianietrically opposite opinions prevail on this 
question. According to some, all expeflcuture on luxury 
is yicked, whilst according to others, every one, who buys 
expensive luxuries, thereby encourages trade, and deserves 
to be extolled as a benefactor of the working classes. 
Both of these two opposite views may be supported by 
plausible arguments. When a rich man spends a thousand 
pounds on a picture, it is not unnatural for his poor 
neighbour to say : “ The money spent on this picture 

might have supplied me with good food and warm clothes 
fo^ the rest of my life.” Or, taking a more comprehend 
sive instance, it may be said that the money spent in the 
world by the rich on jewellery alone would probably be 
enough to purchase large and substantial houses for the 
poor of all nations, who are now homeless or are crowded 
m the unhealthy slums of great cities. Is it qot then 
cruelly selfisli for the rich to spe^d on their luxuries what 
would be enough to supply the poor with the necessaries 
of life? Reflections such as these have led many bene- 
volent men to give away in charity all their surplus wealth, 
only regaining for themselves what is absolutely necessary 
for their subsistence. Such men deserve all honour for 
their conduct and for the noble example of self-sacrifice 
that they set before the world. But the world would hardly 
be benefited if everybody followed their example. If all 
luxury were banisheil from the world, mankind would be 
reduced to the life of savages. "J’hey would be deprived 
of the pleasures of music, poetry, painting, and the greater 
part of the earth would be converted into mines, ploughed 
laiuV and manufacturing cities full of fac.tories, and with 
no ^pace left for parks, or flower gardens, or recreation * 
rounds. In a word, nothing would be allowed on the 
face of the earth that m^*rely gave pleasure, and everytbirg 
would be estimated by the lowest utilitarian standard. It 
requires little thought to see that such a state of . thiugs 
would make life intolerable, and degrade men below the 
level of the brutes, lajt i^s next consider how much truth 
there is in the opposite view. Does Lord Fonrb^ benefit 
the labouring classes more by spending two or three thou- 
sand pounds in wages to the labourers who paint the walls 
and ceilings of his princely mansion, than if he were to 
save the money V Tfie superficial observer sees that the 
money Upent on the decoration of the rooms goes straight 
intrO tto Dockets of large number of labouring men, 
Whet^a# lie money saved is put into a bank and seems 
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to do no*good to anybody but tlie owner, who preBcntly 
receives interest from the banker. A moment’s reflection, 
however, shows that money saved and invested beaeiiU 
the labouring cluiis as much as money spent on personal 
luxuries. Money invested in a railway pjws the wages of 
the navvies engaged in the construction of the railway, 
and moitey put into a bank is probably lent by the banker 
to a merchant or manufacturer, who without such assist- 
ance would not have enough ready money to pay all 
the labourers he wishes to employ. Thus themiser who 
saves money benefits the labouring population just #is 
much as the spendthrift who surrounds himself with every 
kind of luxury. Political economists go a step further, and 
show that sums of inoimy spent on expensive laxury*do 
not benefit the labouring classes so much as money saved 
and ifivested in a company that employs productive labour, 
and so adds permanently to the wealth of a country. But 
this is rather too difllcult a question to discuss here. It is 
cuough^to have shown on the one hand that all luxuiy is 
not an evil, and, on the oWier hand, that the extravagant 
man, who squanders his money on expensive luxuiies, has 
no right to regard himself as a benefactor of the poor. 
We must thej’cforc come to the (jonclusion that in luxury, 
as in most other matters, thero is a golden meaif to bo 
observed. It is quite right that the poor should seek a 
higher standard of comforji and try to secure a moderate 
amount of luxury for themselves and their families. On 
the other hand, those rich men who satisfy their excessive 
love of luxury at the expense of their health and their 
prosperity, deserve to be severely condemned for their 
imprudence. But luxury is often something worse than 
imprudence. A rich man may by continual indiil^uee 
in expensive plca^res come to lose all sympathy wi^ his 
fcllow-men, and excite the bitter hatred of the poor by 
o.^entatious extravagance. In this way he not only becomes * 
a narrow-minded egotist himself, but also, as far as 
him lies^ embitters the relations between man and man, 
and helps to make envy, hatred, and ^milicc prcduiuinatc. 
in the world over liiudly feelings sympathy, and benevo- 
lence. Thus in the great battle 6f life he ranges himself ou 
the side o^cvil against good. 

100. MINI) AND BOD)». 

Mind and body seem mutually to act upon one another 
as cause and effect. The commonest way in Wlubh the 
body acts upon the mind is by the organs of scusatiou. 
Anything that affects our bodily oi'J'hus of seusatiou pro- 
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duces feelings in the mind. When something^presenta 
iUelf before our eyes or our nose, our mind has a sensa- 
tion of sight or of smell. When a warm object touches 
our bodies, we have a feeling of warmth.# This action of 
the body on the mind through the senses is so continual 
and familiar tBat wc seldom reflect upon it, although in 
other instances we are mrprked that matter should act 
upon spirit. Such surprise is expressed when a new drug* 
IS discovered which teinporariJy extinguishes the activity 
of the mind and produces insensibility. Under the iiiflu- 
ci^cc of ether, chloroform, and laughing gas, patients in 
hospitals can undergo dangerous operations without being 
conscious of any pain. This is very wonderful, but not 
more wonderful than facts of a similar kind witli which the 
world has long been familiar, d’hc temporary cessation of 
the mind’s power of feeling caused by those drugs is^nuch 
the same as the effect produced by opium and alcohol. 
Jt has long been known to the world tlmt opium can fill 
the mind with fantastic visions very different irdm those 
that jjresent themselves to the imikI in its ordinary state. 
Still more familiar are the effects of alcohol in producing 
cheerfulness in some minds, melancholy iji others, and in 
causing complete insensibility when taken in large (juasii 
tities. ‘ Long continued exeess in drinking wine and s])ivit- 
may even in tlie end lead to the delusions of insanity. 
The same effect may also be caused by a ,s(‘vere ])low on 
the head or by sunstroke, 'ibe material of the brain is so 
intimately connected with thought that the sliglitest injury 
to it may produce unconsciousness or entirely mar the 
intellect. (Sometimes the effect of sucli injuries seems to 
be extremely capricious, as in the recoi'ded cases in \^hieh 
injury to the brain iias l>Iotte<l out tlic memory of one 
])arl|cular language, or of one pariicuhir division of the 
parts of speech. In all the cases considered above a 
bodily change is tiie antecedent and a mental change the 
ronsc(pieut. Let us now consider those instances in 
Avliieh a mental change appears to be causally connected 
,,A\ith a snbseipicnt bodily change. Of these tile most 
familiar case is voluntary motion, in which the movement 
of our limbs follows a volition formed in our minds. 
Almost equally familiar are the involuntary cbai^Vs in our 
eoimtenauco, which express the emotions of joy, grief, 
anger, and fear, and, by being frequently repeated, per- 
juaucntly alter the features of the human countenance, so 
that the ‘ skilful physiognomist can read our character iu 
our faces. The state of the mind pfoduocs marked effects 
yu the couditiou of lh<5body. The pruverb Laugh auj 
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grow fat ” expresses iUe Bcienfcific truth that cheerfulnessi 
helps us to assimilate our food, and it is known that f ar 
has a prejudicial effect upon the digest on. Wondei’fu! 
cures have been effected by influeuciug the nind )f the 
patient. It has ofteu been noticed that fear is a predispos- 
ing cause of cholera, and that those who hav# caught the 
disease arskraore likely to recover if they do not despair df ^ 
recovery. The curative effects of confidence were demons- 
trated some time ago, in the case of another disease, by 
experiments made with magnets. In a certain hospital it 
was observed that the application of magnets had a decid- 
edly good effect upon rheumatism. Some one, whef 
suspected the truth, tried, instead of real magnets, pieces 
of wood coloured and shaped like magnets, and those were 
found to bo ec^ually effectual. This showed that whaC 
really (effected the cure of the rheumatism was the confi- 
dence produced in the mind of the patient, and thaUthc 
recovery, which was supposed to bo due to the power of 
the luagmt, was really a case of what is called faith healing. 
All the cases we have been^considering show that there is 
between mind and body a very close alliance, so that whati^ 
ever affects the one may be expected to produce an effect 
upon the other. From this may be deduced a practical 
lesson of great importance, which is too often not j^akeu 
to heart by Indian students. It is that, if we neglect the 
claims of our body in order to devote ourselves more 
exclusively to the cultivation of our minds, the ill-health 
of our bodies will impair our intellectual powers, and it is 
not unlikely that in the cud m may ruin miud and body 
together. 
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vSIMPLE ESSAYS, with theib outlines, by 
M. Macmillan, B.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Netu Edition. Price, Re. 1-4. 


A goo(J feature in Mr. Macmillan’s Simple JEusavs 
IS the admirable outlines, one hundred iii nmbcr 
which preface the book. We venture to think 'that 
t1io student will find these extremely useful iu 

him how to arrange his knowledge and thouirht^ 
Indian Journal of Ediicatiim, ^ 

■no liM supplied the great want of teachers add 
students alike m a mann^ deserving of the bmhest 

pKa:*?e. His language is always clear and siinnle lii« 
arrangement happy, and the ideas exactly such as 
would Suit the understanding of aa intelligent natPvo 
youth. At the same time a fair amount of valswble 
intormation has been compressed into r couple of 
small pages, boyoiid which his Essays seldom extend 
ihe fault of vagueness is rpost sedulously avoided* 
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Thi«^ of itself is no mean merit in a work to 1.; placed 
in the hands of onr young men. Mr. Macmillan has 
selected his subjects with great care. Some are 
chosen with the especial purpose in v,iew of giving to 
a native of India a faint idea of English life and man- 
ners. On *;he other hand, certain strictly Indian 
subjects have been introduced, and in discusskig these 
the writer proves himself not to have been unobser- 
vant of the ways of those among whom he has come to 
dwell.” — Th' ImUan Specloior, 

MODEL ESSAYS, by Dr. Peter Peterson, M.A., 
Professor at Elphinstone College. Tenth 
thousand. Price, annas ten. 

“Mr. Peterson’s book of Model Essays contains an 
excellent introductory one on ‘Essay- writing.’ The 
book does not contain any outlines, but the essays 
themselves are extremely well written, quite tp the 
point and in very simple language .” — The Indian Jernr- 
nal of Education, 

ESSAYS FOE THE YOUNG, by M. Macmib 
Ian, B.A., Professor of English Kterature at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Fourth thou- 
sand. Price, annas nine. 

“ Essays for the young, by Mr. Macmillan, is excel- 
lent in every way. The subjects are various, and 
many of them may be read with advantage by the 
teacher in his preparation of simple object lessons.” — 
The Indian Journal of Educatimu 

Tfll^ PARAPHRASE TEXT-BOOK, by M. 
MacmillaDi, B.A., Professor of English Litera- 
tcire, Elphinstone College, Bombay, and* 
Arthur Barrett, B.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Debcan College, Poonag Price, 
auuas twelve. 

Eaftmet from tM preface This book co^cists of 
over a hundred extracts selected from seven English 
l^ts m passages suitable for paraphrasing. K early 
i4^a}| of the whole number of passages are 
phrfMM^ in fuU, The rensaining extracts are provided 
wliii notes. The introduction centains some general 
direotions derived from experienoe and intended to 
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mriMhe learner against a few of the errors most 
frequently committed by Indian students in tlieir 
paraphrases.” 

The ludtuJf Jonriml of K(hfca1toH : — “'rhe art of para- 
phrasing like that of essay-writing, ejeepf that origi- 
nality of thought is not required, is an extreujely 
<1itiioult one for the young studimt to acquire. 
Messrs Macmillan and Barrett have done their best, 
and that successfully, to smooth the way for the 
beginner, k very readable introduction treats of the 
character of paraphrasing with directions to the stw- 
deut. One hundred and eleven short pieces for 
paraphrasing are given; a large number are i)ara- 
phrased as models, paraphrases which, excellentpas 
they are, seem to us occasionally a litth' too free. 
Suitable notes are appended. We can confidently 
recommend this little book.” 


PERSIAN PROSOUY, with Figures of Speech, 
by K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., L.L.B., Late Senior 
V Fellow, Elphinstone G)llege, Bombay. Price, 
Rupee one. 

The author has given a very full description of 
the rules and regulations of Fersiau Prosody. The 
subject is one of considerable difficulty and the author 
is to be congratulated on the clear manner in which 
he has dealt with it, and for the diligence shown in 
t)ie selection of excellent illustrations of the various 
rules. He has quoted aptly from the best poets. The 
book will be of use to students reading for a degree.” — 
The Indian ,Jhvrnal of Education, 3 ^ 

‘‘The subject has been fully treated and 1 am* of. 
opinion that the book will be a useful help to Pc^«trtu 
students in their study of a part of Persian grammar 
which they find rather hard.”-^-/. J/. Intia^ MA,^ 
University Examiner in Persian. » 

“ 1 can safely recommend itr to every Pendaa Stu- 
deiitr .'’ — Professor of Persian, Wilson College, Bomhay. 


QUESTIONS FROM FOWLER'S ' LOGIC 
WITH ANSWERS, by W. A. Sharp, SLA^, 
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EASY SELECTIO^\S IN ENGLISH; for the 
use of upper standards in Indian High Schools. 
Fully annotated. Cloth bound. Price, annas 
twelve. 

^ . 

“The earlier portion of this very iuteres^hify little 
book consists of a judiciously chosen collection of 
(extracts, taken with an eye to meeting the special need 
of those boys who, having ac<|uired a rudimentary 
knowledge of English, feel the necessity of a healthy 
kind of higher literature ; and the rest contains notes 
thereon. AV'e should like to see such a*b(>ok in tl^c 
bands of school-goingyouths .” — The Intlkui Spcciniur. 

“ We wish the book had contained a larger c<j)llcc~ 
vtjon of extracts. \Vc say so because" the seleclions 
appearing in it ar(' so choice that one naturally wishes 

there had been more of the same kind ^...The 

notes are not of the ordinary, vocvabulary type. Tlie 
annotator gives au ainouUt of useful information m 
regard to English phrases and synonyms and histori- 
cal events. J I is explanations arc at once lucid and 
concise, as well as interesting, and the intelligent 
teacher can with great advantage, enlarge uprou the 
pithy and suggestive notes of the Compiler .” — The 
G of tar, 

•‘As regards the Easy Selections nothing but praise 
<;an be recorded, d'he selections are Sir Rowland 
Hill from the “Times,” “Dotheboys ILill” from 
Dickens, and a speech of John Bright.” — The JJoiiih nj 
Educational Record, 

MdDEL EXAMPMS IN HIGHER ALGE- 

^ BRA, f^dly worked out, by H. S. KatraL. 

""rages 200. For P. E. & F. E. A. students. 

Price, rupee one. 

THE PARAPHRASE TEXT-BOOK, liy M. F. 

Mody, Late of Canterbury College, England. 

' With hn introduction and notes. Cloth hound, 
^PPice, annas nine. 

The selection of pieces and notes is excellent.”— 
llic Bombay Edncafamal Record. 
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NOTES ON TENNYSON’S IDYLLS' OF 
THE KING, by Rev. R. M. Gray, M.A. Prioe, 
rupee one. 

NOTES ON GEORGE ELIOT^S ‘SILAS 
MARNER/ with an introduction and life of 
the novelist, by M. F. MODY, Late of Can- 
terbury College, England. Second edition. 
Price, rupee one. 

NOTES ON DR. SMILES’ CHARACTER, 
with an introduction andjife of the author, by 
M. Mody, Late of Canterbury College, Eng- 
land. Price, rupee one. 

NOTES ON JANE AUSTEN;S ‘MANSFIELD 
PARK,’ with an introduction and life of the 
novelist, by M. F. Mody, Late of Canterbury 
College, England. Price, annas twelve. 

AN aid to the study OF ENGLISH- 
HISTORY, compiled from various semrees, 
for Matriculation ,and Entrance candidates. 
Price, annas two. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY MECHA- 
NICS, by J, T, Hathomthwaite, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay; Fellow and Late Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, University of Bombay; Forni^rly 
Scholar of "St. John’s College, Pembroke, 
Fully illustrated. Price, annas twelve. 

KEY TO EXAMPLES IN A MANUAL OF 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, by J. T. 
Hathomthwaite, M. A. Trice, rupee one. 

“ We regret the delay in reviewing an excellent 
book on Elementary Statics by Mr.^ J. 1*^ Hathora- 
tliwaite. We note with pleasure that, throu^'*^t 
the book, there are abundant indications of^a <|esire to 
bring the subject down to the capacity of the learner 
without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy. ITie last 
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t^ree chapters on the mechanical powers seem to Us 
to deserve special praise for lucidity of explanation 
and ^tness of illustrations. Candidates for the B. A, 
and F KA. Examinations of the 'Madras University 
may ^ ith advantage consult the manual under review. 
Thougli ii» deals only with a portion of t^ie subject, 
yet that portion is of essential importance, and we 
have no doubt that a careful perusal of the manual 
will be a useful introduction to the study of larger 
treatises on the subject . ' — The Indiatt Jonrmd oj Kdn^ 
cation, 

INDIAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE, by J. A. Casells, B.A, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay. Will be ready in 
Oetoher, 1893. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY, beiog 
a companion to Roscoe\s*Cbemistry Primer, by 
Prof. W. M. Alexander, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., 
M.D., C.M., Professor at Wilson College, Bom- 
bay. Will he ready m Deceit nher, 1893. 

TRANSLATION OF AKHLAK-I-MOHSINI 
by Din&haw F. Mulla, M.A., L.L.B., Late. 
Senior Fellow, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
In tivo parts. Will be rea^y in December ^ 1893. 

NOTES ON THACKERAY’S « HENRY 
ESMOND” with an introduction, for P.E. 
1^^4. Will he ready In December, 1893. 


Other puhVicatic*i\s in course of prepctratlo^i. 








